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BOOK V. cwitinuei. 

AfIter a prosperous voyage, Narvaez landed 
his men without opposition near St Juan de 
Ulua. Three soldiers, whom Cortes had sent 
to search for mines in that district, immediately 
joined him. By this accident he not only re- 
ceived information concerning the progi^ess aind 
situation of Cortes, but a& these soldiers bad 
made some progress in the knowledge of the 
Mexican language, he acquired interpreters, 
by whose means he was enabled to hoM some 
intercourse with the people of the country. 
But, according to the low cunnfng of deserters, 
they framed their intelligence with more atten- 
tion to what they thought would be agreeable, 
than to what they knew to be true ; and repre* 
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sented the situation of Cortes to be so despe- 
rate, and the disaffection of his followers to be 
i5ho. SO general, as increaiS^ed the natural confidence 
and presumption of Narvaez. His first opera- 
tion, however, might have taught him not to 
rely on their partial accounts. Having sent 
to summon the governor of Vera Cruz to sur- 
render, Guevara, a priest whom he employed 
in that service, made the requisition with such 
insolence, that SandovaU an officer of high 
spirit, and zealously attached to Cortes, in- 
stead of complying with his demands, seized 
hiin and his attendants, and sent them in chains 
to Mexico. 

Cortes Cortes received them, not like enemies^ but 
^ £rie|f)d»^ and, condemning the severity of 
iSandovdl, set them immediately at liberty. 
By thi9 welUtimed clemency, sec(Hi|ded by ca« 
resses aod presents, be gained their confidence* 
and drew fram them such particular^ concern- 
itag the force md injbentiona of Narv^tez, as 
^ve him a view of the impending danger in its 
full extent. He bad npt to contend now widi 
half-naked Indians, no match for him in w^r^ 
and still more inferior in (he arts of policy, 
but to take the field against ^n army, in cou- 
rage and martial discipline equal t^ his owOf 
in number far superior, acting under the sane** 
tion of royal authority, and commanded by an 



deeply 
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QJIcer of known bravery. He was infonned 
that Narvaez, more solicitous to gratify the re^ 
sentment of Velasquez, than attentive to the t&«^ 
liooour or interest of his country, had begun 
his intercourse with the natives, l^ r^resent«> 
ing him and his f<^wers as fugitives and out* 
laws, guilty of rebellion against their own 80ve« 
reign, and of injustice in invading the Mexican 
empire ; and had declared that his chief object 
in visiting the country was to punish the Spa^ 
^iards who had committed these crimes, and 
to rescue the Mexicans from oppression. He 
soon peroeived that the same unfavourable re« 
pjresentations of his character and actions bad 
heesn conveyed to Montezuma, and that Nar- 
vaez bad found means to assure him» tbat as 
the conduct of those who kept him under 
restraint was highly displeasing to the King 
bis master, he had it in charge not only to 
jrescue an injured monarch from confinement, 
but to reinstsite him in the possession of his 
ancient power and independence. Animated 
with this proppect of b^ng set free from sub* 
jection to strangers, the Mexicans in several 
provinces began openly to revolt from CorteSj 
and to regard Narvaez as a deliverer no less 
able than willing to save them. Montezuma 
himself kept up a secret intercourse with the 
new commander, and seemed to court him as 
a person superior in power and dignity to those 
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Spaniards whom he had hitherto revered as tlie 
first of men**- 
152a 

Hi8 dfiHbe- Such were the various aspects of danger and 
cerninghiJ dif&culty which presented themselves to the 
d^^"' view of Cortes. No situation can be conceiv- 
ed more trying to the capacity and firmness of 
a general, or where the choice <£ the plan 
which ought to be adopted was more difficult. 
If be- should wait the approach of Narvaez m 
Mexico, destruction seemed to be unavoidable ; 
for while the Spaniards pressed him from with-* 
out, the inhabitants, whose turbulent spirit he 
could hardly restrain with all his authority aiui 
attention, would eagerly lay hold on such a 
favourable opportunity of avenging aU tiieir 
wrongs. If he should abandon the capital, 
set the captive monarch at liberty, and march 
out to meet the enemy; he must at once 
forego the fruits of all his toils and victories, 
and relinquish advantages which could not be 
recovered without extraordinary efforts and in^ 
finite danger. I^ instead of employing fofce^ 
he should have recourse to conciliating mea^ 
sures, and attempt an. accommodation with 
Narvaez ; the natural haughtiness of that offi- 
cer, augmented by consciousness of his present 
superiority, forbade him to cherish any sanguine 



* See Note I. Page 379. 
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liope of success. After revolving every scheme 
with deep attention, Cortes fixed upon that 
which in execution was most hazardous, but, if ^^' 
successful, would prove most beneficial to him- 
sdf and to his country ; and with the decisive 
intrepidity suited to desperate situations, .de- 
termined to make one bold effort for victory 
under every disadvantage, rather than sacrifice 
his own conquests and the Spanish interests in 
Mexico. 

But lliough he foresaw that the contest x&ncgod- 
must be terminated finally by arms, it would !h^ou^. 
have been not only indecent, but criminal, to «»®^N"- 
have marched against his countrymen, with- 
but attempting to adjust matters by an amica- 
ble negoetation. In this service he employed 
Olmedo, his chaplain, to whose character the 
function was well suited, and who possessed, 
besides, such prudence and address as qualified 
him to carry on the secret intrigues in which 
Cortes placed his chief confidence* Narvaez 
rejected, with scorn, every scheme of accommo- 
dation that Olmedo proposed, and was with 
difficulty restrained from laying violent hands 
on him and his attendants. He met, however, 
Yiiih a more favourable reception among the 
followers of Narvaez, to many of whom he de- 
livered letters, either from Cortes or his oflS- 
cers, their ancient friends and companions. 
Cortes artfully accompanied these with pre- 
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Rents of rings, chains of gold, afnd other trm- 
kets of value, which inspired those needy ad* 
15S0. venturers with high wteas of the wealth that he 
had acquired, and with envy of their good for* 
tune who were engaged in his service. Some, 
from hopes of becoming sharers in those rich 
spoils, declared for an immediate accommoda^ 
tion with Cortes. Others, from public spirit, 
laboured to prevent a civil war, which, what- 
ever party should prevail, must shake, and 
perhaps subvert the Spanish power, in a coun- 
try where it "was so imperfectly established. 
Narvaez disregarded both, and by a poblic 
proclamation denounced Cortes and his adhe- 
rents rebels and enemies to their country. 
Cortes, it is probable, was not much surprised 
at the untractable arrogance of Narvaez ; and, 
afler having given such a proof of his own pa- 
cific disposition as might justify his recourse 
to otl^r means, he determined to advance to- 
wards an enemy whom he had laboured in vain 
to appease. 



against 
hiiii. 



Marcbes He left ft hundred and fifty men in the capi- 

tal, under the command of Pedro dfe Alv^rado, 
an officer of distinguished courage, for whom 
the Mexicans had conceived a singular degree 
of respect To the custody of this slender 
garrRon he committed a great city, with all 
the wealth he had amassed, and, what was still 
of greater importance, the person of the im- 
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prisoned monarcfa. His utmost art was em- book 
picked ia ooncealii^ from Mootejouma the ^_^'^- 
Teal cause of his marck He laboured to per- ^ssd. 
isuade hiin^ that the strangen who. had lately 
4trrived were his fiieuds and fellow^sufajects^ 
^nd that, aftet a short interview with them, 
they would depart together^ and return to 
their own oountry^ The oaptive prince, un- 
able to comprehend the designs of the Spa- 
niards, or to reconcile what he now heard with 
.the declarations of Narvaez, and aifraid to dis- 
<Dver any symptom of suspicioa or distrust of 
Cortes, promised to remain quietly in the Spa- 
^ish quartered and to cultivate the same firiend- 
^ip with Alvarado which he had unifennly 
maintatned with him. Cortes, with seeming 
xxmfidenee kk this promise, but relying prind- 
pdliy upon the injanctioiis which he had given 
Alvarado to ^ard his prisoner with die most 
scnqpukms vigilance, set out from Mexico. 

His strength, even after it was reinforced Nmnberof 

his tioopib 

by the junction of Sandoval and the garrison 
•of Vera Cruz, did not exceed two hundred 
and fifty men* As he hoped for success chiefly 
feom the rapidity of his motions, his troops 
were not encumbwed either with bi^s^e or 
artillery. But as he dreaded extremely the 
impression which the enemy might raske with 
^eir cavalry, he had provided against tins 
danger with tiie foresi^t and sagacity which 
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distii^isfa a great commander Having ob- 
served that the Indians in the province of 
1620. Chinantla used spears, of extraordinary length 
and force, he armed his soldiers with these^ 
and accustomed them to that deep and com- 
pact arrangement which the use of this for- 
midable weapon, the best perhaps that ever 
was invented for defence, enabled them to as- 
sume. 

contiimes WiTH this Small but firm battalion, Cortes 
ciate^he advanced towards Zempoalla, of which Nar«- 
vaez had taken possession. During his march, 
he made repeated attempts towards some ac- 
commodation with his opponent. But Nar- 
vaez requiring that Cortes and his followers 
should instantly recognize his titfe to be go- 
vernor of New Spain, ip virtue of the powers 
which he derived from Velasquez f and Cortes 
refusing to submit to any authority which was 
not founded on a commission from the Empe- 
ror himself, under whose immediate protection 
he and his adherents had placed their infant 
colony; all these attempts proved fruitless. 
The intercourse, however, which this occa- 
sioned between the two parties, proved of no 
small advantage to Cortes, as it afforded him 
an opportunity of gaining some of Narvaez's 
officers by liberal presents, o£ softening others 
by a semblance of moderation, and of dazzling . 
!all by the appearance of wealth amoiig his 
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tr(x^ most of hU sokliets haviog coBver ted 
tbeir share of the Mexican gold into chains, 
bracelets, and (rt;her ornaments, which they dis- i^^ 
(dayed with military ostentation. Narvaez and 
a little junto of his creatures excepted, all the 
army leaned towards an accommodation with 
their countrymen. This discovery of their in- 
clinatioa irritated his violent temper almost to 
madness. In a transport of rage, he set a 
price upon the head of Cortes, and of his 
principal ofl^rs ; and having learned that he 
was now advanced within a league of Zempo- 
alfat with bis small body of men, he considered 
this as an imult which merited immediate chas- 
4iaement, and marched out with all his troops 
to offer him batde; 

» 
But Cortes waa a leader of greater abilities ^J*^^ . 
and experienoe than, on e^ual ground, (P %ht the night. 
an enemy so far superior in number, and so 
much better appointed. Having taken bis 
station oa the opposite bank of the river de 
Canoas, where he knew that he could not be 
attacked, he beheld the approach of the enemy 
without concern, and disregarded this vain 
bravado. It was thert the beginning of the 
wet s^aon,* and the rain had poured down, 
during a great part of the day, .with the vior 



"^ Hakluyt, vol. iii. 467. I>e Laet, Deicr. Ind. Occid. 221. 
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lence peculiiu* to the torrid zone* The fol- 
lowers of Narvaez, unaccustomed to the bard- 
ie ships of military service, murmured so mu<^ 
at being thus fruitlessly exposed, that, from 
their unsoldier-like impatience, as well as his 
own contempt of his adversary, their general 
permitted them to retire to ZempoalUu The 
very circumstance which induced them to quit 
the field, encouraged Cortes to form a scheme 
by which he hoped at once to terminate the 
war. He observed, that his hardy veteranet 
though standing under the torrents which con- 
tinued to fall, without a single tent or any ^let- 
ter whatsoever to cover them, were so far from 
repining at hardships which were become fami- 
liar to them, that they were ^11 fresh and dert 
for service. He foresaw that the enemy would 
naturally give themselves up to repose after 
their fatigue, and that, jiulging of the conduct 
of others by their own eflfeminacy, th^ would 
deem themselves perfectly secure at a season 
so unfit for action. He resolved, therefore, to 
fall upon them in the dead of night, when the 
surprise and terror of this unexpected attack 
might more than compensate the inferiority of 
his numbers. His soldiers, sensible that no re- 
source remained but in some desperate effi>rt 
x>f courage, approved of the measure with such 
warmth, that Cortes, in a military oration 
which he addressed to them before they began 
their march, was more soKcitoos to temper than 
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to inflame their ardoun He divided them into 
three parties. At tibe head of the first he placed 
Sandord ; entrusting this gallant officer widi i^so. 
the moattlangeroiis and important service, that 
of seking the enemy's artillery, which was 
planted before the principal tower of the tern* 
pie, where Narvaez had fixed his bead-quarters. 
ChristoVal de Olid commanded the second, 
with orders to assault the tower, and lay hold 
on the gencraL Cortes himself conducted the 
third and smallest division, which was to act as 
a bodyof reswve, and to support the other two 
as there should be occasion. Having passed 
the riv^ de Canoas, which was much swelled 
widi the rains, not without difficulty, the water 
reaching almost to their chins, they advanced 
in profound sifeoce, without beat of drum, or 
sound of any warlike instrument ; each man 
armed with his sword, his dagger, and his 
Cbinantlan spear. Narvaez, remiss in propor- 
tion to his secority, had posted only two senti* 
n^ to watch the motions of an enemy whom 
he had such good caijse to dread. One of these 
was seized by the advanced guard of Cortes's 
troops, the other made bis escape, and hiH*ry- 
iBg to the town with all tiie precipitation of 
feat iand zeal, gave snc^ timely notice of the 
eaemy^s approach, that there wm full leisure 
to have |a«pared for their reception^ But, 
through the arrogance and infatoation of Nar- 
va^, this important interval was lost. He im- 



i 
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puted this alarm to the cowardice of the senti*- 
ne), and treated with derision the idea of being 
W20. attacked by forces so unequal to his own. The 
shouts of Cortes's soldiers, rushing on to the 
assault, convinced him at last that the danger 
which he despised was real. The rapidity with 
which they advanced was such, that only one 
cannon could be fired before Sandoval's party 
closed with the enemy, -drove them from their 
guns, and began to force their way up the steps 
of the tower. Narvaez, no less brave in action 
than presumptuous in conduct, armed himself 
in haste, and by his voice and example animat^^ 
ed his men to the combat. CHid advanced to 
sustain His companions ; and Cortes himself 
rushing to the front, conducted and added new 
vigour to the attack. The compact order in 
which this small body pressed on, and the im- 
penetrable front which they presented with 
their long spears, bore down all opposition be-» 
•nd omw^ fbre it. They had now reached the gate, and 
were struggling to burst it open, when a sol- 
dier having set fire to the reeds with which the 
tower was covered, compelled Narvaez to sally 
out In the first encounter he- was wounded 
in the eye with a spear, and falling to the 
ground, was dragged down the st^s, and in a 
moment dapt in fetters. The cry of victory 
resounded among the troops of Cortes. Those 
who had sallied out with their leader now 
maintained the conflict feebly, and b^^ to 



him* 
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surrender. Among the remainder of his sol* 
cUers, stationed in two smaller towers o£ the 
temple, terror and confusion prevailed. The ^^^ 
darkness was so great, that they could not dis- 
tinguish between their friends and foes. Their 
own artillery was pointed against them. Where- 
eyer Ijiey turned their eyes, they beheld lights 
gleaming through the obscurity of night, which 
though proceeding only from a variety of shin- 
ing insects, that abouisd in moist and sultry cli- 
mates, their affiigbted imaginations represented 
as numerous bands of musketeers advancing 
with kindled matches to the attack. After a 
^ort resistance, the soldi€»*s compelled their 
officers to capitulate, and before morning all 
laid down their arms, and submitted quietly to 
their conquerors* 

This complete victory proved more acScept- xbec 
able, as it was gained almost without blood- Jj^ "^ 
shed, only two soldiers being killed on the side 
of C(»te8, and two officers, with fifteen private 
men, of the adverse faction. Cortes treated 
the vanquished not like enemies, but as coun- 
trymen and friends, and offered either to send 
them back directly to Cuba, or to take them 
into his service, as partners in his fortune, on 
equal terms with his own soldiers. This latter 
proposition, seconded by a seasonable distribu- 
tion .of some presents from Cortes, and liberal 
promises of more, c^ned prospects so agree* 
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able to the romantic eipectatic^s which bad 
invited them to engage in this service, that all, 
1530. a few partisans of Narvaez excepted, closed 
with it, and vied with each other in professions 
of fidelity and attachm^t to a general, whose 
irecent success had given them such a striking 
proof at* his abilities for command. Thus, by 
a series of events no less fortunate than uncom- 
mon, Cortes not only escaped from perdition 
which seemed inevitable, but, when he had 
least reason to expect it, was placed at the head 
of a thousand Spaniards, ready to follow where- 
ever he should lead them. Whoever reflects 
upon the facility with which this victory was 
obtained, or considers with what sudden and 
unanimous transition the followers of Narvaee 
ranged themselves under the standard of his 
rival, will be apt to ascribe both events as much 
to the intrigues as to the arms of Cortes, and 
cannot but suspect that the ruin of Narvaez was 
occasioned, no less by the treachery of his own 
followers, than by the valour of the enemy.* 

The Mew- BuT, iu onc potnt, the prudent conduct and 

arms good fortunc of Cortes were equally conspicu- 

3^^J^® ous. If, by the rapidity of his operations after 

be began his march, he had not brought mat- 



♦ Cortes, Relat. 242. D, B. Diaz, c. 110—12^. Herrera, 
<lec. 2. lib. ix. c* 18, &c. Gomwra^ Cron. c. 97, Sec. 
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tcrs to such a speedy issue, even this decisive 
victory would have come too late to have saved 
hia compantcma whom be left in Mexico. A ^^^ 
few days after the discomfiture of NarvaeZt a 
courier arrived with an account that the Mexi* 
cans had taken arms» and bavii^ seized and 
destroyed the two brigantines which Cortes 
bad built in order to secure the command of 
the lake, and attacked the Spaniards in their 
quarters, had killed several of them, and 
wounded more, h^ reduced to ashes their ma* 
gazjoe (^ provisions, and carried on hostilities 
with mich fury, that though Alvarado and his 
men defended themselves with undaunted re* 
solution, they must eith« be soon cut off by 
famine, or sink under the multitude- of their 
enemies. This revolt was excited by motives 
ivhieb rendered it still more alarming. On the 
departure of Cortes for Zempoall^, the M^xi-^ 
cans flattered themselves, that; the long expect* 
ed oppcHtunity of restoring tbdjr sovereign to 
liberty, and of vindicating their country from 
the odious dominion of strangers, was at length 
arrived j that while the forces of their oppres* 
sors were divided, and the anns of one paity 
turned against the other, they might triumph 
with greater facility over both. Consultations 
were held, and schemes formed with this inten* 
tion. The Spaniards in Mexiccs conscious of 
their own feebleness, suspected and dreaded 
those machinations. Alvarado, though a|;alr 
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lant of&cetf possessed neither that extent of 
capacity, nor dignity of manners, by whi^ 
1520. Cortes had acquired such an ascendant over 
the minds of the Mexicans, as never allowed 
them to form a just estimate of his weakness 
or of their own strength* Alvarado knew no 
mode of supporting his authority but fbrccr 
Instead of emjdoying address to disconcert the 
plans, or to sooth the spirits of 1iie*Mexicans, 
he waited the return of one of their solemn 
festivals, when the principal persons in the 
empire were dancing, according to custom, in 
the court of the great temple ; he seized all the 
avenues which led to it, and, allured partly by 
the rich ornaments which they wore in honour 
of their gods, and partly by the facility of cut- 
ting off at once the authors of that coniqitracy 
which he dreaded, he fell upon them, unarmed 
and unsuspicious of any danger, and massacred 
a great number, none escaping but such as 
made their way over the battlements of the 
teftiple. An action so cruel and treacherous 
filled not only the city, but the whole empire, 
with indignation .and rage. All called aloud 
for .vengeance ; and regardless of the safety of 
their monarch, whose life was at the mercy of 
the Spaniards, or of their own danger in a»^ 
saulting an enemy, who had been so long tlie 
object of their terror, they committed all those 
acts of violence of which Cortes received an 
account. 
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To htm the danger appeared so imminent, 
as to admit neither of ddiberation nor delay. 
He set out instantly with all his forces, and re- i^ia 
turned from Zempoalla with no less rapidity He mar. 
than he had advanced thither. At Tlascala ^<^!^? 
he was joined by two thousand chosen warriors. 
On entering the Mexican territories, he found 
tbi^ disaffection to the Spaniards was not con- 
fined to the capital. The principal inhabitants 
had deserted the towns through which he pass- 
ed ; no person of note appearing to meet him 
with the usual respect ; no provision was made 
for the subsistence of his troops ; and though 
he was permitted to advance without opposi- 
tion, the solitude and silence which reigned in 
every place, and the horror with which the 
. people avoided all intercourse with hira, disco- 
vered a deep-rooted antipathy, that excited the 
most just alarm. But implacable as the enmi- 
ty of the Mexicans was, they were so unac- 
quainted with the science of war, that they 
knew not how to take the proper measures, 
either for their own safety or the destruction 
of the Spaniards. Uninstructed by their for- ' 
mer error in admitting a formidable enemy 
i»to tbeir capital, instead of breaking down the 
causewayi and bridges, by which they might 
have enclosed Alvarado and his party, and 
have effectually stopped the career of Cortes, 
they again suffered hiiji to march into the city juii«4. 

c VO;.. III. B 
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without molestation, and to take quiet posseek 
sion of his ancient station. 

Improper The transDoits of lov with which Alvarado 

conductor -r . 1 , . 

Cortes. and his soldiers received their companions can* 
not be exjMreaied. Both parties were so much 
elated^ the cme with their seasonable deliverance^ 
and the other with the great exploits wbk^ 
they had achieved, that this intoxication of suc- 
cess seems to have reached Cortes himself; and 
he behaved on this occasion neither with hk 
usual sagacity nor attention^ He net only ne- 
glected to visit Mcmtezuma, but imbittered the 
insult by expressions full of contempt fov that 
unfortunate prince and his^ people. The fprcet 
of which he had now the command af»pear^ 
to him so irresistible, that he might assume aa 
higher tone, and lay aside the mai^ of mode^ 
ration under which be bad hitherto concealed 
his designs. Some Mexicans, who understood 
the Spanish language, heard the contemptuous 
words which Cortes uttered, and reporting 
them to their countrymen, kindled their rage 
anew. They were now convinced that the iir- 
tentions of the general were equally bloody 
with those of Alvarado, and that his oqgiMl 
purpose in visiting their country had not beett^ 
as he pretended, to court the alliance of tbei# 
sovereign, but to attempt the conquest of lus 
dominions. They resumed their arms with tb^ 
additional fury which this discovery inspired. 
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attacked a considerable body of i^aniards tivho 
were marching towards the great square in 
which the publio tnarket was held, and com- i5«>- 
pelled them to retire with some loss. Imbol- ^j^*^ 
dened by this succe^s^ and delighted to find the Men- 
that their oppressors were not invincible, they 
advanced next day With extraordinary martial 
pomp to assault the Spaniards in thfeir quarters. 
Their number was formidable, and their un- 
daunted coorage still more so. Though the 
artillery pointed against their numerous bat- 
talions, crowded together in narrow streets, 
swept off multitudes at every discharge j 
though every blow of the Spanish weapons fell 
with mortal eflect upon th^ir naked bodies, the 
impetuosity of the assault did not abate. Fresh 
men rushed forward to occupy the places of the 
slain, and meeting with the same fkte, were 
succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager 
for vengeance. The utmost efforts of Cortes*s 
abiliti^ and experience, seconded by the dis- 
ciplined valdui" of his troops, were hardly suffi- 
cient to defbnd the fortifications that surround- 
ed the post whefe the Spaniards were stationed, 
into which the enemy were niore than once on 
the point of fol-citag their way. 

CoRT£8 beheld^ with wonder, the implacable Butmi of 
ferocity of a people who seemed at first to sub- ni^d^ 
tnit tamely to the yoke, and had continued so 
long passive under it. The soldiers of Narvaez, 
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who fondly imagined that they followed Cortes 
to share in the spoils of a ccmquered empire, 
1520. were astonished to find that they were involved 
in a dangerous war, with an enemy whose vi- 
gour was still unbroken, and loudly execrated 
ihm own weakness in giving such easy credit 
to the delusive promises of their new leader.* 
But surprise and complaints were of no avail. 
Some immediate and extraordinary effort was 
requisite to extricate themselves out of their 
present situation. As soon as the approach of 
evening induced the Mexicans to retire, iu com- 
pliance with their national custom of ceasing 
from hostilities with the setting sun, Cortes be- 
g?i,n to prepare for a sally, next day, with such 
a considerable force, as might either drive the 
enemy out of the city, or compel them to listen 
to terms of accommodation. 

Cortes at- He couductcd, iu Dcrson, the troops destin- 

Cacks them n i • -r^ • • 

without ed for this important service. Every invention 
known in the European art of war, as well as 
every precaution, suggested by his long ac- 
quaintance with the Indian mode of fighting, 
were employed to ensure success. But he found 
an enemy prepared and determined to oppose 
him. The force of the Mexicans was greatly 
alimented by fresh troops, which poured in 



* B. Diaz, c. 126. 
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continually from the country, and their animo- 
sity was in no degree abated. They were led 
by their nobles, inflamed by the exhortations 1^20- 
of their priests, and fought in defence of their 
temples and families, under the eye of their 
gods, and in presence of their wives and chil- 
dren. Notwithstanding their numbers, and en- 
thusiastic contempt of danger and death, where- 
€ver the Spaniards could close with them, the 
superiority of their discipline and arms obliged 
the Mexicans to give way. But in narrow 
streets, and where many of the bridges ^f com- 
munication were broken down, the Spaniards 
<:ould seldom come to a fairTencounter with the 
^nemy, and as they advanced, were exposed to 
showers of arrows and stones from the tops of 
houses* After a day of incessant exertion, 
though vast numbers of the Mexicans fell, and 
part of the city was burnt, the Spaniards, weary 
with the slaughter, and harassed by multitudes 
which successively relieved each other, were 
obliged at length to retire, with the mortifica- 
tion of having accomplished nothing so decisive 
as to compensate the unusual calamity of having 
twelve soldiers killed, and above sixty wound- 
ed. Another sally, made with greater force, 
was not more effectual, and in it the general 
himself was wounded in the hand. 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal ^**^^ 
error into which he had been betrayed by his 
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own contempt of the Mexicans, and was satis- 
fied that he could neither maintain his present 
1520. station in the centre of an hostile city, nor re- 
tire from it without the most imminent danger. 
One reisource still remained, to try what effect 
the interposition of Montezuma might have 
to sooth or overawe his subjects. When the 
Mexicans approached next morning to renew 
the assault, that unfortunate prince, at the 
mercy of the Spaniards^ and reduced to the sad 
necessity of becoming the instrument of his 
own disgrace, and of the slavery of his people,* 
advanced to the battlements in his royal robes, 
and with all the pomp in which he used to ap- 
pear on solemn occasions. At sight of their 
sovereign, whom they had long been accustom- 
ed to honour, and almost to revere as a god, 
the weapons dropped from their hands, every 
tongue was silent, all bowed their heads, and 
many prostrated themselves on the ground. 
Montezuma addressed them with every argu- 
ment that could mitigate their rage, or persuade 
them to cease from hostilities. When he ended 
his discourse, a sullen murmur of disapproba- 
tion run through the ranks ; to this succeeded 
reproaches and threats ; and the fury of the 
multitude rising in a moment above every re- 



• See Note II. Page 380. 
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straint o£ decency or respect, flights of arrows book 
aod vaMtys of stones poured in so violently ^_ ,^ \_/ 
upon the ramparts, that before the Spanish sol- i^sa 
diers appmnted to cover Montezuma with their 
bucklers, had time to lift them in his defence, 
two arrows wounded the unhappy monarch, and 
the blow of a stone on his temple struck him to 
the ground. On seeing him fall, the Mexicans 
were so much astonished, that with a transition 
not uncommon in p<^ular tumults, they passed 
in a moment from one extreme to the other ; 
remoree succeeded to insult, and they fled with 
horror, as if the vengeance of heaven were pur- 
suing the crime which they had committed. 
The Spaniards without molestation carried 
Montezuma to his apartments, and Cortes has- 
tened thither to console him under his misfor- 
tune. But the unhappy monarch now perceiv- 
ed how low he was sunk, and the haughty spirit 
which seemed to have been so long extinct, re- 
turning, be scorned to survive this last humi- 
liation^ and to pVotract an i^ominious life, not 
only as the prisoner and tool of his enemies, 
but as the object of contempt or detestation 
amoDg his subjects. In a transport of rage he 
tore the bandages from his wounds, and refus- 
ed, with such obstinacy, to take any nourish- 
ment, that he soon ended his wretched days, 
rejecting with disdain all the solicitations of the 
Spaniards to embrace the Christian i^iih. 



/, 
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Upon the death of Montezuma, Cortes hav- 
ing lost all hope of bringing the Mexicans ta 
1520. an accommodation, saw no prospect of safety 
but in attempting a retreat, and began to pre- 
New cxm- pg^e for it. But a sudden motion of the M^xi- 
cans engaged him in new conflicts. They took 
possession of a high tower in the great temple 
which overlooked the Spanish quarters, and 
placing there a garrison of their principal war- 
riors, not a Spaniard could stir without being 
exposed to their missile weapons. From this 
post it was necessary to dislodge them at any 
risk ; and Juan de Escobar, with a numerous 
detachment of chosen soldiers, was ordered to 
make the attack. But Escobar, though a gal- 
lant officer, and at the head of troops accus- 
^ tomed to conquer, and who now fought under 
the eyes of their countrymen, was-^ thrice re- * 
pulsed. Cortes, sensible that not only the re- 
putation but the safety of his army depended 
on the success of this assault, ordered a bucklejr 
to be tied to his arm, as he could not manage 
it with his wounded hand, and rushed with his 
drawn sword into the thickest of the comba- 
tants. Encouraged by the presence of their 
general, the Spaniards returned to the charge 
with such vigour, that they gradually forced 
their way up the steps, and drove the Mexi- 
csms to the platform at the top of the tower. 
There a dreadful carnage began, when two 
young Mexicans of high rank, observing Cortes 
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as he animated his iSoldiers by his voice and 
example^ resolved to sacrifice their own lives 
in order to cut off the author of all the calami- 1520. 
ties which desolated their country. They ap- 
proached him in a supplicant posture, as if they 
had intended to lay down their arms, and seiz- 
ing him in a moment, hurried him towards the 
battlements, over which they threw themselves 
headlong, in hopes of dragging him along to 
be dashed in pieces by the same fall. But 
Cortes, by his strength and sigility, broke loose 
from their grasp, and the gallant youths pe- 
rished in this generous though unsuccessful 
attempt to save their country.* As soon as 
the Spaniards became masters of the tower, 
they set fire to it, and, without farther moles- 
tation, continued the preparations for their 
retreat. 

This became the more necessary, as the 2^f^" 
Mexicans 'were so much astonished at the last •»>•»*<»» 

^ tlMcitjr. 



* M. Clavigero has censured me with asperity for relat- 
ing this gallant action of the two Mexicans, and for sup- 
posing, that there were battlements round the temple of 
Mexico. I related the attempt to destroy Cortes on the^ 
authority of Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 9. and of Torquema- 
da, lib. iv. c. 69. I followed them likewise in supposing the 
uppermost platform of the temple to be encompassed by a 
battlement or rail. 
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effort of the Spanish valour, that they> began 
to change their whole system of hostility, and, 
instead of incessant attacks, endeavoured, by 
barricading the streets, and breaking down the 
causeways, to cut off the communication of the 
Spaniards with the continent, and thus to starve 
an enemy whom they could not subdue. The 
first point to be determined by Cortes and hi§ 
followers was, whether they should march out 
openly in the face of day, when they could 
discern every danger^ and see how to regulate 
their own motions, as well as how to resist the 
assaults of the enemy ? or, whether they should 
endeavour to retire secretly in the night ? The 
latter was preferred, partly from hopes that 
their national superstition would restrain the 
Mexicans from venturing to attack them in the 
night, and partly from their own fond belief 
in the predictions of a private soldier, who, 
having acquired universal credit by a smatter- 
ing of learning, and his pretensi^is to astro- 
logy, boldly assured his countrymen of success 
if they made their retreat in this manner. 
They began to move, towards midnight, in 
three divisions. Sandoval led the van ; Pedro 
Alvarado, and Velasquez de Leon, bad the 
conduct of the rear ; and Cortes commanded 
in the centre, where he placed the prisoners, 
among whom were a son and two daughters of 
Montezuma, together with several Mexicans 
of distinction, the artillery, the baggage, and a 
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portable bridge of timber, intended to be laid 
over the breaches in the causeway. They 
marched in profound silence along the cause-* 
way which led to Tacubai because it was 
shorter than any of the rest, and, lying most 
remote from the road towards TIascala and 
the sea-coast, had been left more entire by the 
MeiLicans* They reached the first breach in it 
without molestation, hoping that their retreat 
was undiscovered. 



But the Mexicans, unperceived, had not only ^^ 
watched all their motions with attention, but m< 
had made proper dispositions for a most formi- 
dable attack. While the Spaniards were intent 
upon placing their bridge in the breach, and oc- 
cupied in conducting their horses and artillery 
along it, they were suddenly alarmed with a 
tremendous sound of warlike instruments, and 
a general shout from an innumerable multitude 
of enemies : the lake was covered with canoes ; 
flights of arrows, and showers of stones poured 
in upon them from every quarter j the Mexicans 
rushing forward to the charge with fearless im- 
petuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be 
avenged for all their wrongs. Unfortunately 
the wooden bridge, by the weight of the artillery, 
was wedged so fast into the atones and mud, 
that it was impossible to remove it. Dismayed 
at this accident, the Spaoiarda advanced with 
precipitation towards the second breach. The 
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Mexicans hemmed them in on every side, and 
though they defended themselves with their 
1520. usual courage, yet, crowded together as they 
were on a narrow causeway, their discipline and 
military skill were of little avail, nor did the 
obscurity of the night permit them to derive 
great advantage from their fire-arms, or the su- 
periority of their other weapons. All Mexico 
was now in arms, and so eager were the people 
on the destruction of their oppressors, that they 
who were not near enough to annoy them in 
person, impatient of the delay, pressed for- 
ward with such ardour, as drove on their coun- 
trymen in the front with irresistible violence. 
Fresh warriors instantly filled the place of such 
as ffeU. The Spaniards, weary with slaughter, 
and unable to sustain the weight of the torrent 
that poured in upon them, began to give way. 
In a moment the confusion was universal ; horse 
and foot, officers and soldiers, friends and ene- 
mies, were mingled together; and while all 
fought, and many fell, they could hardly dis- 
tinguish from what hand the blow came. 

^5«f <^ Cortes, with about a hundred foot soldiers 
and a few horse, forced his way over the two 
remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies 
of the dead serving to fill up the chasms, and 
reached the main land. Having formed them ^ 
as soon as they arrived, he returned with such 
as were yet capable of service, to assist his 
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friends in their retreat, and to encourage them, 
by his presence and example, to persevere in 
the eflbrts requisite to effect it. He met with ^^^ 
part of his soldiers, Vhp had broke through 
the enemy, but found many more overwhelmed 
by the multitude of their aggressors, or perish- 
ing in the lake ; and heard the piteous lamen- 
tations of others, whom the Mexicans, having 
taken alive, were carrying off in triumph to be 
sacrificed to the god of war. Before day, all 
who had escaped assembled at Tacuba. But 
when the morning dawned, and discovered to 
the view of Cortes his shattered battalion, re- 
duced to less than half its number, the survi- 
vors dejected, and most of them covered with 
wounds, the thoughts of what they had suffer- 
ed, and the remembrance of so many faith- 
ful friends and gallant followers who had 
fallen in that night of sorrow,* pierced his 
soul with such anguish, that while he was 
forming their ranks, and issuing some neces- 
sary orders, his soldiers observed the tears 
trickling from his eyes, and remarked, with 
much satisfaction, that while attentive to the 
duties of a general, he was not insensible to 
the feelii^§ of a man. 



♦ Noche Trute is the name by which it is still distinguiidi- 
ed in New Spain. 
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In this fatal retreat many officers of distinc'^ 
tion perished,* and among these Velasquez de 
1520. Leon, who having forsaken the party of bis 
And loss, kinsman, the governor of Cuba, to follow the 
fortune of his companions, was, on that ac- 
count, as well as for his superior merit, res- 
pected by them as the second person in the 
army. All the artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage, were lost ; the greater part of the horses, 
and above two thousand Tlascalans, were kill- 
ed ; and only a very small portion of the trea« 
sure which they had amassed was saved. This> 
which had been always their chief object, 
proved a great cause of their calamity ; for 
many of the ' soldiers having so overloaded 
themselves with bars of gold as rendered them 
unfit for action, and retarded their flight, fell, 
ignominiously, the victims of their own incon- 
siderate avarice. Amidst so many disasters^ 
it was some consolation to find that Aguilar 
and Marina, whose function as interpreters was 
of such essential importance, had made their 
escape.t 



Difficult 
retreat of 
tbeSpa- 
niards. 



The first care of Cortes was to find some 
shelter for his wearied troops j for as' the MeXi- 



* See Note III. Page S81. 

t Cortes, Relat. p. 248. B. Diaz, c. 1^. Gomara, 
Cron. c, 109. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 11, 12. 
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' cdns infested tbem on every side, and the people 
of Tacuba began to take arms, he could not 
continue in his present station* He directed i^^ 
bis march towarcfa the rising ground, and hav* 
ing fortunately discovered a temple situated 
on an eminence, took possessicm of it. There 
he foutKl not only the shelter for which he 
wished, but what was no less wanted, some 
provisions to refresh his men ; and though the 
enemy did not intermit their attacks throi^b- 
ont the day, they were with less difficulty pre- 
vented from makii^ any impression. During 
this time Cortes was engaged in deep consulta- 
tion with his officers, concerning the route 
which they ought to take in- their retreat. 
They were now on the west side of the lake. 
Tlascala, the only place where they could hope 
for a friendly reception, lay about sixty-four 
miles to the east of Mexico;* so that they 
were obliged to go round the north end of the 
lake before they could fall into the road which 
led thither. A Tlascalan soldier undertook to 
be their guide, and conducted them through a^ 
country, in some places marshy, in others 
mountainous, in all ill cultivated and thinly 
peopled. They marched for six days with 
little respite, and under continnal alarms, nu- 
merous bodies of the Mexicans hovering mroimd 



* Villa Senor Theatro Americano, lib. H. c. 11. 
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tbenii sometimes harassing them at a distance 
with their missile weapons, and sometimes at- 
1520. tacking them closely in front, in rear, in 
flank, with great boldness, as they now knew 
that they were not invincible. Nor were the 
fatigue and danger of those incessant conflicts 
the worst evils to which they were exposed. 
As the barren country through which they 
passed afibrded hardly any provisions, they 
were reduced to feed on berries, roots, and 
the stalks of green maize ; and at the very 
time that famine was depressing their spirits 
and wasting their strength, their situation re- 
quired the most vigorous and unremitting exer- 
tions of courage and activity. Amidst those 
complicated distresses, one circumstance sup- 
ported and animated the Spaniards. Their 
commander sustained this sad reverse of for- 
tune with unshaken magnanimity. His pre- 
sence of mind never forsook him ; his sagacity 
foresaw every event, and his vigilance provid- 
ed for it. He was foremost in every danger, 
and endured every hardship with cheerfulness. 
The diflSculties with which he was surrounded 
seemed to call forth new talents ; and his sol- 
diers, though despairing themselves, continued 
to follow him with increasing confidence in bis 
abilities. 



Batae of On the sixth day they arrived near to Otura- 

ba^ not far from the road between Mexico and 
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Tiascala. Early next morning they began to 
advance towards it, flying parties of the enemy 
still hanging on their rearj and, amidst the *^**- 
insults with which they accompanied their 
hostilities, Marina remarked that they often 
exclaimed with exultation, " Go on, robbers ; 
go to the place where you shall quickly meet 
the vengeance due to your crimes." The 
meaning of this threat the Spaniards did not 
compreliend, until they reached the summit of 
an eminence before them. There a spacious 
valley opened to their view, covered with a vast 
iarmy, extending as far as the eye could reach. 
The Mexicans, while with one body of their 
troops they harassed the Spaniards in their 
retreat, had assembled their principal force on 
the other side of the lake ; and marching -along 
the road which led directly to Tiascala, posted 
it in the plain of Otumba, through which they 
knew Cortes must pass. At the sight of this 
incredible multitude, which they could survey 
at once from the rising ground, the Spaniards 
were astonished, and even the boldest began 
to despair. But Cortes, without allowing lei- 
sure for their fears to acquire strength by re- 
flection, after warning them briefly that no al- 
temative now remained but to conquer or to 
die, led them instantly to the charge. The 
Mexicans waited their approach with unusual 
fortitude. Such, however, was the superiority 
of the Spanish discipline and arms, that the im- 

VOL. III. c 
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pression of this small body was irre^stible } and 
whichever way its force was directed, it pene* 
1520. trated and dispersed the most numerous batta^ 
lions. But while these gave way in one quar«^ 
ter, new combatants advanced from another, 
and the Spaniards, tibough successful in every 
attack, were ready to sink under those repeated 
efforts, without seeing any end of their toil, or 
any hope of victory. At that time Cortes ob- 
served the great standard of the empire, which 
was carried before the Mexican general, ad- 
vancing ; and fortunately recollecting to have 
heard, that on the &te of it depelided tiie event 
of every battle, he assembled a few of his 
bravest officers, whose horses were still ci^>able 
of service, and placing himself at their head, 
pushed forward towards the standard with an 
impetuosity which bore down every thing be^ 
fore it. A chosen body of nobles, who guard- 
ed the standard, made some resistance, but 
were soon broken. Cortes, with a stroke of 
his lance, wounded the Mexican gaiera],'attd 
threw him to the ground. One of the Spanish 
officers alighting, put an end to his life, and 
laid hold of the imperial standard. The mo* 
ment that their leader fell, and the standard^ 
towards which all directed their eyes, disap- 
peared, an universal panic struck the Mexicans, 
and, as if the bond which held them together 
hod been dissolved, every ensign was lowered* 
each soldier threw away his weapons, and all 
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fled with precipitation to the mountains. The 
Spaniards, unable to pursue them far, returned 
to collect the spoils of the field, which were so >5^- 
valuable as to be some compensation for the 
wealth which they had lost in Mexico ; for in 
the enemy's army were most of their principal 
warriors, dressed out in their richest orna- 
ments, as if they had been marching to assured 
victory. Next day, to their great joy, they Jvi$9. 
entered the Tlascalan territories.* 

But amidst their satisfaction in having got 2^^^ 
beyond the precincts of an hostile country, niardsm 
they could not look forward without solicitude, 
as they were still uncertain what reception 
they might meet with from allies, to whom 
they returned in a condition very different 
from that in which they had lately set out 
£rom their dominions. Happily for them, the 
enmity of the Tla^calans to the Mexican name 
was so inveterate, their desire to avenge the 
death of their countrymen so vehement, and 
the ascendant which Cortes had acquired over 
tiie chiefs of the republic so complete, that far 
from entert^ning a thought of taking any ad- 
^^ntage of the distressed situation in which 
they behdd the Spaniards, they received them 



* Cortes, Relat. p. 219. B. Diaz, c. 128. Gbmara, Cwt^ 
c. UO. Herrers; dec.^. lib. x. c l^ IS. 
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1520. 



New deli- 
berations 
of Cortes. 



with a tenderness and cordiality which quickly 
dissipated all their suspicions. 

Some interval of tranquillity and indulgence 
was now absolutely necessary ; not only that 
the Spaniards might give attention to the cure 
of their wounds, which had been too long ne- 
glected, but in order to recruit their strength, 
exhausted by such a long succession of fatigue 
and hardships. During this, Cortes learned 
that he and his companions were not the only 
Spaniards who had felt the effects of tte Mexi- 
can enmity. A considerable detachment which 
was marching from Zempoalla towards the ca- 
pital had been cut off by the people of Tepeaca. 
A smaller party, returning from Tlascala to 
Vera Cruz with the share of the Mexican gold 
allotted to the garrison, had been surprised and 
destroyed in the mountains. At a juncture 
when the life of every Spaniard was of im- 
portance, such losses were deeply felt. The 
schemes which Cortes was meditating, render- 
ed them peculiariy afflictive to him. While his 
enemies, and even many of his own followers, 
considered the disasters which had befallen him 
as fatal to the progress of his arms, and irtia- 
gined that nothing now remained but sipeed^ 
to abandon a country which he had invaded 
with unequal force, his mind, as eminent for 
perseverance as for enterprise, wM still bent 
on accomplishing his original pu^ose, of sub^ 
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jecttng the Mexican empire to the crown of 
Castile. Severe and unexpected as the check 
was which he had received, it did not appear ^^^ 
to him a sufficient reason for relinquishing the 
conquests which he had already made, or 
against resuming his operations with better 
hopes 4)f success. The colony at Vera Cruz 
was not only safe, but had remained unmolest- 
ied. The people of Zenipoalla and the adja* 
cent districts had discovered no symptoms of 
defection. The TJascalans continued faithful 
to their alliance. On their martial spirit, easily 
roused to arms, and inflamed with implacable 
hatred of the Mexicans, Cortes depended for 
powerful aid. He had still the command of a 
body of Spaniards, equal in number to that 
with which he had opened his way into the 
centre of the empire, and had taken possession 
of the x^pital ; so that, with the benefit of 
greater experience, as well as more perfect 
knowledge of the country, he did not despair 
of quickly recovering all that he had been de- 
prived of by untoward events. 



, . Full of this idea, he cowted the Tlascalan The 
€liid^;i^th such att^tibn,\^ and distributed 
Bxnongifyf^m si| J^ISfis^Uy the rich spoils of 
Otumba, th«it he was secure of obtaining what- 
ever he should require of the republic. He 
drew a small M^piy of aii^ui^tioii, and two 
or* three field-pieces, frdto' his stores at Vera 
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Cruz. He despatched an officer of conlSdente 
with four ships of Narvaez*s fleet to Hispaniola 
1520. and Jamaica, to engage adventurers, and to 
purchase horses, gunpowder, and other mili- 
tary stores. As he knew that it would be 
vain to attempt the reduction of Mexico un- 
less he could secure the command of the lake, 
he gave orders to prepare, in the mountains <rf 
Tiascala, materials for building twelve brigan- 
tines, so as they might be carried thither in 
pieces ready to be put together, and launched 
when he stood in need of their semce.* 

Mutinous But while, with provident attention, he was 
^^ taking those necessary steps towards the exe- 
cution of his measures, an obstacle arose in a 
quarter where it was least expected, but most 
formidable. The spirit of discontent and mu- 
tiny broke out in his own army. Many of 
Narvaez's followers were planters rather than 
soldiers, and had accompanied him to New 
Spain with sanguine hopes of obtaining settle- 
ments, but with little inclination to engage in 
the hardships and dangers of war. As the 
same motives had induced them to enter into 
their new 'engagements with Cortes, they no 
sooner became acquainted with the nature of 
the service, than they bitterly repented of their 



♦ C^nes, Edat. p. 253. E. Gomara, Cipon. c. 117. 
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choice. Such of them as had the. good fortune book 
to survive the perilous adventures in which \^ '^ , 
their own imprudence bad invdved them, hq>« >m>. 
py in having made their escape, trembled at 
the thoughts of being exposed a second time 
to similar calamities. As soon as they dis* 
covered the intention of Cortes, they began 
secretly to murmur and cabal; and waxing 
gradusdly more audacious, they, in a body, of- 
fered a remonstrance to their general against 
the impruilence of attacking a powerful empire 
with his shattered forces, and formally requir- 
ed him to lead them back directly to Cuba. 
Though Cortes, long practised in the arts of 
command^ employed arguments, entreaties, and 
presents, to convince or to sooth them ; though 
his Own sol<Uers, animated with the spirit of 
their leader, warmly seconded his endeavours ; 
he found their fears too violent and deep-root- 
ed to be removed^ and the utmost be could 
effect was to prevail with them to defer their 
departure for some time, on a promise that he 
would, at a more proper juncture, dismiss such 
as should ^sire it. 



That the malecontents might have no lei- 



Meant he 

enqploys to 

sure to brood over the causes of their disaffec- wviyetheb 
tion, he resolved instantly to call forth his 
troops into action. He prq)osed to chastise 
the people of Tepeaca for tha outrage which 
they had committed, and as the detachment 
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which they had cut off happened to be cota- 
posed mostly of soldiers who had served under 

1520. Narvaez, their companions, from the desire of 
vengeance, engaged the more willingly in this 

August, wao He took the command in person, accom- 
panied by a numerous body of Tlascalans, and 
in the space of a few weeks, after various en- 
counters, with great slaughter of the Tqiea- 
cans, reduced that province to subjection. 
During several months, while he waited for 
the supplies of men and ammunition which he 
expected, and was carrying on his preparations 
for constructing the brigantines, he kept his 
troops constantly employed in various expedi- 
tions against the adjacent provinces, all of 
which were conducted with an uniform tenour 
of success. By these, his men became again 
accustomed to victory, and resumed their wont- 
ed sense of superiority ; the Mexican power 
was weakened ; the Tlascalan warriors acquir- 
ed the habit of acting in conjunction with the 
Spaniards ; and the chiefs of the republic, de- 
lighted to see their country enriched with the 
spoils of all the people around them, and asto- 
nished every day with fresh discoveries of the 
irresistible prowess of their allies, declined no 
effort requisite to support them. 

e^^"b^"se. ^^^ *^^^® preparatory arrangements, how- 
verairein- cvcr, tb«iigh-the most prudent and efficacious 
orcements. ^j^j^jj ^j^^ situatioi>,of Cortcs allowcd him to 
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make^ would have been of Uttle avail without 
a reinfoFceinent of Spanish soldiers. Of this 
he was so deeply sensible, that it was the chief ^^^ 
object of his thoughts and wishes ; and yet his 
only prospect of obtaining it^ from the return 
of the officer whom he had sent to the isles 
to solicit aid, was both distant and uncertain. 
But what neither his own sagacity nor power 
could have procured, he owed to a series of 
fortunate and unforeseen incidents. The go- 
vernor of Cuba, to whom the success of Nar- 
vaez apjieared an event of infallible certainty, 
having sent two small ships after him with new 
instructions, and a supply of men and. military 
stores, jthe officer whom Cortes had appointed 
to command on the coast, artfully decoyed 
them into the harbour of Vera Cruz, seized 
the vessels, and easily persuaded the soldiers 
to ibUow the standard of a more able leader 
than him whom they were destined to join.* 
Soon after, three ships of more considerable 
force came into the harbour separatdy. These 
belonged to an armament fitted out by Fran- 
cisco de Garay, governor of Jamaica, who, 
being possessed with the rage of discovery and 
conquest which animated every Spaniard set- 
tied in America, had long aimed at intruding 
into some district of New Spain, and dividing 
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B^>i& yfntii Cortes the glory «id gain of aanexing^ 
\mm^^ that empire to the crown of Castile. They 
1590. unadvisedly made their attempt on the nor- 
thern provinces^ where the couirtry was poor, 
and the people fierce and warlike ; and after a 
cruel succession of disasters, famine compelled 
them to venture into Vera Cruz, and cast 
themselves upon the mercy of their country* 
October 28. men. Their fidelity was not proof against the 
splendid hopes and promises which had se-* 
duced other adventurers^ and, as if the spidt 
of revolt had been contagious in N^i^ Spain, 
diey likewise abandoned the master whom 
they were bound to serve, and enlisted under 
Cortei.* Nor was it America alone that Air- 
nished such unexpected aid; a ship arrived 
from Spain, freighted by some private mer- 
chants with military stores, in hopes of a pro- 
fitable market in a country, the fame of whose 
opulence began to spread over Europe. C(h^ 
tes es^rly purchased a cargo which to him 
was invaluable, and the crew, following the 
general example, joined him at Tlascabut 

From those various quartos, the army of 
Cortes was augmented with an hundred and 
dghty men, and twenty horses; a reinforce* 



* Cortes, lUlat. 253. F. B. Diaz, c 133. 
t Ibid. c. 13§. 
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ment too inconsidernble to produce any con^ »<m)k 
sequence which would entitle it to have been ^^.y^ 
mentioned in the history of other parts of the imo. 
globe. But in that of America, where great 
revolutions were brought about by causes 
which seemed to bear no proportion to their 
e&cts, such small events rise into importance^ 
because they were sufficient to decide with 
respect to the fate of kingdoms. Nor is it the 
least remarkable instance of the singular feli« 
city conspicuous in many passages of Cortes's 
story, that the two persons chiefly instrumental 
in furnishing him with those seasonable sup*- 
plies, should be an avowed enemy who aimed 
at his destruction, and an envious rival who 
wished to supplant him. 



The Arst eflfect of the junction with his new 
followers, was to enable him to dismiss such of 
Narvaez^s soldiers as remained with reluctance 
in his service. After their departure, he stffl 
mustered five hundred and fifty infantry, of 
which fourscore were armed with mudcets or 
cross-bows^ forty horsemen, and a train of nine 
field-pieces.* At the head of these, accom* 
panied by ten thousand Tlascalans and other 
frigidly Induns, Cortes began his march to*- 
wards Mexico, on the twenty-^ighth of Decern* 

1 ^ , , .. 

<» Cortes, RelAt,^. E. 
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Pkrepara- 
tions of tiie 
Mexicans 
for their 
defence. 



ber, six months after his disastrous retreat from 
that city.* 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy un- 
prepared to receive him. Upon the death of 
Montezuma, the Mexican chiefs, in whom the 
right of electing the emperor was vested, had 
instantly raised his brother Quetlavaca to the 
throne. His avowed and inveterate enmity to 
the Spaniards would have been sufficient to gain 
their suffi*ages, although he had been less dis- 
tinguished for courage and capacity. He had 
an immediate opportunity of showing that he 
was worthy of their choice, by conducting, in 
person, those fierce attacks which compelled 
the Spaniards to abandon his capital ; and as 
soon as their retreat afforded him any respite 
from action, he took measures for preventing 
their return to Mexico, with prudence equal 
to the spirit which he had displayed in driving 
them out of it. As, from the vicinity of Tlas- 
cala, he could not be unacquainted with the 
motions and intentions of Cortes, he observed 
the storm that was gathering, and began early 
to provide against it. He repaired what the 
Spaniards had ruined in the city, and strength- 
ened it with such new fortifications as the skill 
of his^ subjects was capable of erecting. Be- 



* Relat. 25^. B. Diaz, c. 137. 
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9ide fiUiDg his magazines with the usual wea« 
pons of war, he gave directions to make long 
spears headed with the swords and daggers ^^a 
taken from the Spaniards, in order to annoy 
the cavalry. He summoned the people in 
every province of the empire - to take arms 
against their oppressors, and as an encourage- 
ment to exert themselves with vigour, he pro- 
mised them exemption from all the taxes which 
his predecessors had imposed.* But what he 
laboured with the greatest earnestness was, to 
deprive the Spaniards of the advantages which 
they derived from the friendship of the Tlasca- 
lans, by endeavouring to persuade that people 
to renounce all connexion with men, who were 
not only avowed enemies of the gods whom 
they worshipped, but who would not fail to 
subject them at last to the same yoke, which 
they were now inconsiderately lending their 
aid to impose upon others. These representa- 
tions, no less striking than well founded, were 
urged so forcibly by his ambassadors, that it 
required all the address of Cortes to prevent 
their making a dangerous impression.t 

But while Quetlavaca was arranging his 
pUn of defence, with a degree of foresight 



• Cortes, Relat. p. 25S. E. 254. A. 'b. Diaz, cTttO. 
t B. Diaz, Q. 129. Herrera,^^2. lib. x. c. 14. 19. 
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BOOK uncomnH^n in an American, his days were cut 
short by the small-pox. This distemper, which 



iMoi raged at that time in New Spain with fatal 
malignity, was unknown in that quarter of liie 
globe until it was introduced by the Euro* 
peans, and may be reckoned among the greatest 
calamities brought upon them by their inva- 
ders. In his stead the Mexicans raised to the 
throne Guatimozin, nephew and son-in-law of 
Montezuma, a young man of such high repu- 
tation for abilities and valour, that in this dan- 
gerous crisis his countrymen, with one voice, 
called him to the supreme command.* 

1521. , As soon as Cortes entered the enemy's terri- 

Coiites ad- 'ti* i« • 

Tanceato- toDcs, he discovercd vanous preparations to 
J^^ Obstruct his progress. But his tioops forced 
their way with little difficulty, and took posses- 
sion of Tezeuco, the second city of the empire, 
situated on the banks of the lake, about twenty 
miles from Mexico.! Here he determined to 
establish his bead-quarters, as the most prefer 
station for launching his brigantines, as well as 
for making his approaches to the capitd. In 
order to render his residence there more se- 
cure, he deposed the cazique or chief who was 
at the head of that community, under pr^ext 



* B. Diaz, C.430- 
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of some defect in his title, and substituted in book 

V 

his place a person whom a faction of the nobles 



pointed out as the right heir of that dignity. I'^i* 
Attached to him by this benefit, the new co- 
zique and his adherents served the Spaniards 
liritfa inviolable fidelity** 



As the preparations for constructing the bri- Hk 
gantines advanced slowly under the unskilful ■ndcauti. 
hands of soldiers and Indians, whom Cortes ^^ 
viBs obliged to employ in assisting three or four 
carpenters who happened fortunately to be in 
his service, and as he had not yet received the 
reinforcement which he expected from Hispa- 
niola, he was not in a condition to turn his 
arms directly against the capital. To have 
att^^ked, at this period, a dty so populous, so 
well prepared for defence, and in a situation of 
such peculiar strength, must have exposed his 
troops to inevitable destruction. Three months 
elapsed bdbre the materials for the brigantines 
were finished, and before he heard any thing 
with respect to the success of the ofiicer whom 
be had sent to Hispaniola. This, however, 
was not a season of inaction to Cortes. He 
attacked successively several of the towns bu 
tuated around the lake ; and though all the 



* Cortesy Relat. 256, &c. B. Dja^ c. 137. Gomara; 
^r<m. €. 121. Hanieia, dtc. 8. yl. 
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Mexican power was exerted to obstruct his 
operatioDSy he either compelled them to submit 
1521. to the Spanish crown, or reduced them to 
ruins. The inhabitants of other towns he en- 
deavoured to conciliate by more gentle means, 
and though he could not hold any intercourse 
with them but by the intervention of interpre- 
ters, yet, under all the disadvantages of that 
tedious and imperfect mode of communicatioD, 
he had acquired such thorough knowledge oi 
the state of the country, as well as of the dis- 
positions of the people, that he conducted his 
negociations and intrigues with astonishing 
dexterity and success. Most of the cities ad- 
jacent to Mexico were originally the capitals 
of small independent states ; and some of them 
having been but lately annexed to the Mexi- 
can empire, still retained the remembrance of 
their ancient liberty, and bore with impatience 
the rigorous yoke of their new masters. Cor- 
tes having early observed symptoms of their 
disaffection, availed himself of ' this knowledge 
to gain their confidence and friendship. By 
offering with confidence to deliver them from 
the odious dominion of the Mexicans, and by 
liberal promises of more indulgent treatment 
if they would unite with him against their 
oppressors, he prevailed on the people of seve- 
ral considerable districts, not only to acknow- 
loi^f'Tfte "iilug of Castile as their sovereign, 
but to supply thel^anish camp with provisions, 
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and to strengthen his army with auxiliary 
troops. Guatimozin, on the first appearance 
of defection among his subjects, exerted him- ^mu 
self with vigour to prevent or to punis^i their 
revolt ; but, in spite of his efforts, the spirit 
continued to spread. The Spaniards gradually 
acquired new allies, and with deep concern he 
beheld Cortes arming against his empire those 
very hands which ought to have been active in 
its defence ; and ready to advance against the 
capital at the head of a numerous body of his 
own subjects.* 

While, by those various methods, Cortes 
was gradually circumscribing the Mexican 
power, in such a manner that his prospect of 
overturning it seemed neither to be uncertain 
nor remotCy all his schemes were well nigh de- 
feated by a conspiracy no less unexpected than 
dangerous. The soldiers of Narvaez had never 
united perfectly with the original companions 
of Cortes, nor did they enter into his measures 
with the same cordial zeal. Upon every occa- 
sion that required any extraordinary eflfort of 
courage or of patience, their spirits were apt 
to sink ; and now, on a near view of what they 
had to encounter, in attempting to reduce a 



* Cortes, Relat. 256—260. B. Diaz, c. 137—140. Go- 
mara, Cron. c. 122, 123. Herrera^' dec. 3, Kb. i. c. 1, 2, 
VOL. III. D 
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city SO inaccessible as Mexico, and defended 
by a numerous army, the resolution even of 
W3U those among them who had adhered to Cortes 
when he was deserted by their associates, began 
to faiL Their fears led them to presumptuous 
and unsoldier-like discussions concerning the 
propriety c^ their general^s measures, and the 
improbability of their success. From these 
they proceeded to censure and invectives, and 
at last began to deliberate how they might pro- 
vide for their own safety, of which they deem- 
ed their commander to be totally n^ligent. 
Antonio Villefagna, a private soldier, but bold, 
intriguing, and strongly attached to Velasquez, 
artfully fomented this growing spirit of disaf- 
fection. His quarters became the rendezvous 
of the malecontents, where, after many consul- 
tations, they could discover no method of 
checking Cortes in his career, but by assassi- 
nating him and his most considerable officers^ 
and conferring the command upon some per- 
son who would relinquish his wild plans, and 
adopt measures more consistent with the gene- 
ral security. Despair inspired them with cou- 
rage. The hour for perpetrating the crime, 
the persons whom they destined as victims, the 
officers to succeed them in command, were all 
named ; and the conspirators signed an asso- 
ciation, .by which they bound themselves with 
most solemn oaths to mutual fidelity. But on 
the evening before^ the appointed day, one of 
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Cortes*s ancient followers, who had been se- 
duced into the conspiracy, touched with com- 
punction at the imminent danger of a man i^^i* 
whom he bad long been accustomed to revere, 
or struck with horror at his own treachery, 
went privately to his general, and revealed to 
him all that he knew. Cortes, though deeply 
alarmed, discerned at once what conduct was 
proper in a. situation so critical. He repaired 
instantly to Yillefagna's quarters, accompanied 
by some of his most trusty officers. The asto- 
nishment and confusion of the man at this un- 
expected visit antidpated the confession of his 
guilt Cortes, while his attendants seized the 
traitor, snatched from his bosom a paper con- 
taining the association, signed by the conspira- 
tors. Impatient to know how far the defec- 
tion extended, he retired to read it, and found 
there names which filled him with surprise and 
sorrow. But aware how dangerous a strict 
scrutiny might prove at such a juncture, h^ 
confined his judicial inquiries to Villefagna 
nlone. As the proofs of his guilt were rnani* 
fest, he w^ x^ondemned after a short trial, and 
next morning hei was seen hanging before the 
door of the hoQse in which he had lodged. 
Corte^icaUed his troops together, and having 
explained to them the atrocious purpose of the 
conspiljators, as well as the justice of the punish- 
ment inflicted on Villefagna, he added, with 
an appearance of satisfaction, that he Vas en- 
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1521. 



tirely ignorant with respect to all the circum- 
stances of this dark transaction, as the traitor, 
when arrested, had suddenly torn and swallow- 
ed a paper which probably contained an ac- 
count of it, and, under the severest tortures, 
possessed such constancy as to conceal the 
names of his accomplices. This artful decla- 
ration restored tranquillity to many a breast 
that was throbbing, while he spoke, with con- 
sciousness of guilt and dread of detection ; and 
by this prudent moderation, Cortea had the 
advantage of having discovered, and of being 
able to observe such of his followers as were 
disaffected ; while they, flattering themselves 
that their past crime was unknown, endeavour- 
ed to avert any suspicion of it, by redoubling 
their activity and zeal in his service.* 



His singu- 
lar prepara- 
tions for 
building 
brigantines. 



CoRTEs did not allow them leisure to rumi- 
nate on what had happened ; and, as the most 
effectual means of preventing the return of a 
mutinous spirit, he determined to call forth his 
troops immediately to action. Fortunately a 
proper occasion for this occurred without his 
seeming to court it. He received intelligence 
that the materials for building the brigantines 
were at length completely finished, ^and waited 



♦ Cortes, Relat. 288. C. 
dec. 3. lib. i. c. 1. 
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only for a body of Spaniards to conduct them 
to Tezeuco. The command of this convoy, 
consisting of two hundred foot soldiers, fifteen 
horsemen, and two field-pieces, he gave to San- 
doval, who, by the vigilance, activity, and cou- 
rage which he manifested on every occasion, 
was growing daily in his confidence, and in the 
estimation of his fellow-soldiers. The service 
was no less singular than important ; the beams, 
the planks, the masts, the cordage, the sails, 
the iron-work, and all the infinite variety of 
articles requisite for the construction of thir- 
teen brigantines, were to be carried sixty miles 
over land, through a mountainous country, by 
people who were unacquainted with the minis- 
try of domestic animals, or the aid of machines 
to facilitate any work of labour. The TJasca- 
lans furnished eight thousand TemeneSj an in- 
ferior order of men destined for servile tasks, 
to carry the materials on their shoulders, and 
appointed ^fifteen thousand warriors to accom- 
pany and defend them. Sandoval made the 
disposition for their progress with great pro- 
priety, placing the Tamenes in the centre, one 
body of warriors in the front, another in the 
Tear, with ^considerable parties to cover the 
flanks. To each of these he joined some Spa- 
niards, not only to assist them in danger, but 
to accustom them to regularity and subordina- 
tion. A body so numerous, and so much en- 
cumberedy advanced leisurely, but in excellent 
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BOOK order ; and in some places, whete it was con- 
x^^m^^mm^ fined by the woods or mountains, the line of 
152U tnarch extended above six miles. Parties of 
Mexicans frequently appeared hovering around 
them on the high grounds ; but perceiving no 
prospect of success in attacking an enemy con- 
tinually on his guard, and prepared to receive 
tjiem, they did not venture to molest him ; and 
Sandoval had the glory of conducting safely to 
Tezeuco a convoy on which all the future ope- 
rations of his countrymen depended.* 



Receiver a 
new rein- 



Tuis was followed by another event of no 
fi^roement- Icss momcut. Four ships arrived at Vera Cruz 
from Hispaniola, with two hundred soldiers, 
eighty horses, two battering cannon, and a con- 
siderable supply of ammunition and arms.t 
Elevated with observing that all his prq)ara- 
tory schemes, either for recruiting his own 
army, or impairing the force of the enemy, 
had now produced their full effect, Cortes, im- 
patient to begin the siege in form, hastened the 
launching of the brigantines. To facilitate this 
he had employed a vast number of Indians, for 
two months, in deepening the small rivulet 
which runs by Tezeuco into the lake, and in 
forming it into a canal near two miles in 



* Cortes, Relat 260. C. E. B. Diaz, c 1^. 
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length ;* and though the Mexicans, awtre of 
his intentions, as well as of the danger which 
threatened them, endeavoured frequently to ^^^ 
interrupt the labourers, or to bum the brigan* 
tines, the work was at last completed.! On i^ w- 
the twenty-eighth of April all the Spanidi luudied. 
troops, together with the auxiliary Indiana, 
were drawn up on the banks of the canal j and 
with extraordinary military pomp, rendered ^ 
more solemn by the celdiration of the most 
sacred rites of religion, the brigan tines were 
launched. As they feU dowB the canal in or- 
der. Father Ohnedo blessed them, and gave 
jeach its name. Every eye foUowed them widi 
y^mder and hope, until they entered the lake, 
when they hcnsted their saUs, and bore away 
4}e&re the wind« A general about of joy was 
raised 4 all admiring that bold inventive genius, 
which, by means so extraordinary that their 
success dhnost exceeded belief, had acquired 
the command of a fleet, without the aid of 
which Mexico would have continued to set the 
^Spanish power and arms at defiamse.:^ 

€oRTK$ determined to attack the dtr from P»p<»- 

*' tions ror 

three diiSferent quarter^ ; fropi Tepeaea on tlie the fdeg^ 



* See Note IV. Page 382. f B. Diaz, c. 140. 
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north side of the lake, from Tacuba on the 
west, and from Cuyocan towards the souths 
1521* Those towns were situated on the principal 
causeways which ]ed to the c£q)ital, and in- 
tended for their defence. He appointed San- 
doval to command in the first, Pedro de Alva- 
rado in the second, and Christoval de Olid in 
the third ; allotting to each a numerous body 
of Indian auxiliaries, together with an equal 
division of Spaniards, who, by the junction of 
the troops from Hispaniola, amounted now to 
^ighty-tsix. horsemen, and eight hundred and 
eighteen. foot soldiers; of whom one hundred 
and .eighteen were armed with muskets or 
cross-bows* The train of artillery consisted 
of three battering capnon, and fifteen . field- 
pieces.* He reserved &>v himself, as the staticm 
of greatest importance and danger, thecondu^rt 
of the brigantines, each armed with one of his 
jsmaU cannon^ and manned with twenty-five 
^Spaniards* 

May 10. As Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards 
the posts assigned them, they broke down the 
aqueducts which the ingenuity of the Mexi- 
<:an8 had erected for conveying water into the 
capital, and by the distress to which this re- 
duced the inhabitants, gave a beginning to the 
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calamities which they were destined to suflfer.* 
Alvarado and Olid found the towns of which 
they were ordered to take possessicm deserted i^^i 
by their inhabitants, who had fled for safety to 
the capital, where Guatimozin had collected 
the chief force of his empire, as there alone he 
could hope to make a successful stand against 
the formidable enemies who were approaching 
to assault him. ^ 

The first eShrt of the Mexicans was to des- MencMis 

attack the 

troy the fleet of brigantines, the fatal eflects of Mgantiiiaei 
whose operations they foresaw and dreaded. 
Though the brigantines, after all the labour 
and merit of Cortes in forming lliem, were of 
inconsiderable bulk, rudely constructed, and 
manned chiefly with land-men, hardly possess- 
ed of skill enough to conduct them, they must 
have been objects of terror to a people unac- 
quainted with any. navigation but that of their 
lake, and possessed of no .vessel larger than a 
canoe. Necessity, however, urged Guatimozin 
to hazard the attack ; and hoping to supply by 
numbers what he wanted in force, he assembled 
such a multitude of canoes as covered the face 
of the lake. They rowed on boldly to the 
charge, while the brigantines, retarded by a 



* Cortes, Relat. 267. B. B. Diaz, c. 150. Herrera, dec. 
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dead calm, could scarcely advance to meet 
them. But as the enemy drew near, a breeze 
isii. suddenly sprung up; in a moment the sails 
were spread, the brigantines, with the utmost 
Repulsed, ease, broke through their feeble opponents, 
overset many canoes, and dissipated the whc^ 
armament with such slaughter as convinced 
the Mexicans, that the progress of the Euro- 
peans in knowledge and arts, rendered their 
superiority greater op this new element than 
they had hitherto found it by land.* 

Singulis From that time Cortes remained master of 
ducting the lake, and the brigantines not only preserv- 
the siege. ^ ^ communicatiou between the Spaniards in 
their difierent stations, though at constder^Ie 
distance from each other, but were employed 
to a>ver the causeways on each skle, and keep 
off the canoes, when they attempted to annoy 
the troops as tliey advanced towards the city. 
C(Htes formed the brigantines in three divisions, 
appointing oi^ to cover each of the stations 
from which an attack was to be carried on 
against the city, with orders to second the ope^ 
rations of the officer who commanded there. 
From all the three stations he pushed on the 
attack against the city with equal vigour ; but 



* Cortes, Relat. 267. C. B. Diaz, c.l50. Gomara, 
Cron. c. 131. Herrera, dec. 3. lib.i. c'. 17. 
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in a manner so very different from the conduct •^^ 
of sieges in regular war, that he himself seems ^wy^^ 
afraid it would appear no less improper than i^^* 
singular, to persons unacquainted with his situ- 
ation.* Each morning his troops assaulted the 
barricades which the enemy had erected on the 
causeways, forced their way over the trendies 
which they had dug, and through the canals 
where the bridges were broken down, and en* 
deavoured to penetrate into the heart of the 
city, in hopes of obtaining some decisive ad^ 
vantage, which might force the enemy to sur- 
render, and terminate the war at once; but 
when the obstinate valour of the Mexicans 
rendered the efforts of the day ineffectual, tb^ 
Spaniards retired in the evening to their former 
quarters. Thus their toil and danger were, in 
some measure, continually renewed ; the Mexi- 
cans repairing in the night what the Spaniards 
had destroyed through the day, and recovering 
the posts from which they had driven them. 
But necessity prescribed this slow and unto- 
ward mode of operation. The number of his 
troops was so small, that Cortes durst not, with 
a handful of men, attempt to make a lodg- 
ment in a city where he might be surrounded 
and annoyed by such a multitude of enemies. 
The remembrance of what he had already sufc 
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fered by the ill-judged confidence with which 
he had ventured into such a dangerous situa- 
1521. tion, was still fresh in his mind. The Spa- 
niards, exhausted with fatigue, were unable to 
guard the various posts which they daily gain- 
ed ; and though their camp was filled with 
Indian auxiliaries, they durst not devolve this 
charge upon them, because they were so little 
accustomed to discipline, that no confidence 
could be placed in their vigilance. Besides 
this, Cortes was extremely solicitous to preserve 
the city as much as possible from being destroy, 
ed, both because he destined it to be the capi- 
tal of his conquests, and wished that it mi^t 
remain as a monument of his glory. From all 
these considerations, he adhered obstinately, for 
a month after the siege was opened, to the sys- 
tem which he had adopted. The Mexicans, in 
their own defence, displayed valour which was 
hardly inferior to that with which the Spaniairds 
attacked them. On land, on water, by night 
and by day, one furious conflict succeeded to 
another. Several Spaniards were killed, more 
wounded, and all were ready to sink under the 
toils of unintermitting service, which were ren- 
dered more intolerable by the injuries of the 
season, the periodical rains being now set in 
with their usual violence.* 



* B. Diaz, c. 151. 
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Astonished and disconcerted with the length 
and difficulties of the siege, Cortes determined 
to make one great effi>rt to get possession of the i^ii- 
city, before he relinquished the plan which he Eiuk»- 
had hitherto followed, and had recourse to any ^"the 
other mode of attack* With this view, he sent ^ZHJ 
instructions to Alvarado and Sandoval to ad- 
vance with their divisions to a general assault, 
and took the command in person of that posted 
on the causeway of Cuyocan. Animated by his July 3. 
presence, and the expectation of some decisive 
events the Spaniards pushed forward with irre- 
sistible impetuosity. They broke through one 
barricade after another, forced their way over 
the ditches and canals, and having entered the 
city, gained ground incessantly, in spite of the 
multitude and ferocity of their opponents. 
Cortes, though delighted with the rapidity of 
his progress, did not forget that he might still 
find it necessary to retreat ; and in order to 
secure it, appointed Julien de Alderete, a cap- 
tain of chief note in the troops which he had 
received from Hispaniola, to fill up the canals 
and gaps in the causeway as the main body ad- 
vanced. That officer, deeming it inglorious to 
be thus employed while his companions were 
in the heat of action and the career of victory* 
neglected the important charge committed to 
him, and hurried on, inconsiderately, to mingle 
.with the combatants. The Mexicans, whose 
military attention and skill were daily improv- 
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BOOK ing, no sooner observed this, than they carried 
an account of it to their monarch. 



1521. 

Repuiied GuATiMoziN instantly discerned the conse- 
quence of the error which the Spaniards had 
committed, and, with admirable presence of 
mind, prepared to take advantage of it. He 
commanded the troops posted in the frcmt to 
slacken their effOTts, in order to allure the 
Spaniards to push forward, while he despatched 
a large body of chosen warriors through diffe- 
rent streets, some by land, and others by water, 
towards the great breach in the causewayi 
which had been left open. On a signal which 
he gave, the priests in the principal temple 
struck the great drum consecrated to the god 
of war. No sooner did the Mexicans hear its 
doleful solemn sound, calculated to inspire 
them with contempt of death and enthusiastic 
ardour, than they rushed upon the enemy with 
frantic rage. The Spaniards, unable, to resist 
men urged on no less by religious fury than 
hope of success, began to retire, at first leisurer 
ly, and with a good countenance ; but as the 
enemy pressed on, and their own impatience 
to escape increased, the terror and confusion 
became so general^ that when they arrived at 
the gap in the causeway, Spaniards and Tlas* 
calans, horsemen and infantry, plunged in pro* 
miscuously, while the Mexicans rushed upon 
them fiercely from every side, their light ca« 
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noes carrying them through shoals which the 
brigantines could not approach. In vain did 
Cortes attempt to stop and rally his flying *^^- 
troops; fear rendered them regardless of his 
entreaties or commands. Finding all his en- 
deavours ^to renew the combat fruitless, his 
next care was to save some of those who had 
thrown themselves into the water ; but while 
thus employed, with more attention to their 
situation than to his own, six Mexican cap- 
tains suddenly laid hold of him, and were hur* 
rying him off in triumph ; and though two of 
his oflicers rescued him at the expense of their 
own lives, he received several dangcirous wounds 
before he could break loose. Above sixty Spa- ^^^^ 
niards perished in the rout ; and what rendered loss. 
• the disaster more afflicting, forty of these fell 
alive into the hands of an enemy never known 
to show mercy to a captive.* 

The approach of night, though it delivered ^^^J^ 
the dejected Spaniards from the attacks of the 2°^^*® 
enemy, ushered in what was hardly less griev- war. 
Otis, the noise of their barbarous triumph, and 
of the horrid festival with which they celebrat- 
ed their victory. Every quarter of the city 
was illuminated ; the great temple shone with 



* Cortes, Relat. p. 273. 6. Diaz, c. 152. Gomara, Cron. 
c; 138. Herrera, dee. 3. lib. i. c. 20. 
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BOOK such peculiar splendour, that the Spaniards 
s^^^i^^ could plainly see the people in motion, and 
152K the priests busy in hastening the preparations 
for the death of the prisoners. Through the 
gloom, they fancied that they discerned their 
companions by the whiteness of their skins^ as 
they were stript naked, and compelled to dance 
before the image of the god to whom they were 
to be offered. They heard the shrieks of those 
who were sacrificed, and thought that they 
could distinguish each unhappy victim by the 
well-known sound of his voice* Imagination 
added to what they really saw or heard, and 
augmented its horror. The most unfeeling 
melted into tears of compassion, and the stout- 
est heart trembled at the dreadful spectacle 
which they beheld.* 

New Cortes, who, besides all that he feJt in com- 

■chemes . 

and efforts mou With his soldicrs, was oppressed with the 
Mexicans, additional load of anxious reflections natural 
to a general on such an unexpected calamity, 
could not, like them, relieve his mind by giv- 
ing vent to its anguish. He was obliged to 
assume an air of tranquillity, in order to revive 
• the spirit and hopes of his followers. The 
juncture, indeed^ required an extraordinary 
exertion of fortitude. The Mexicans, elated 



* See NoTB V. Page 382. 
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with their victory, sallied otit next morning to 
attack him in his quarters. But they did not 
rely on the efforts of their own arms alone. i^ai 
They sent the heads of the Spaniards whom 
they had sacrificed to the leading men in the 
adjacent provinces, and assured them that the 
god of war, appeased by the blood of their in- 
vaders, which had been shed so plentifully on 
his altars, had declared with an audible voice, 
that in eight days time those hated enemies 
should be finally destroyed, and peace and pro- 
spenty re-established in the empire. 

A PREDICTION uttered with such confidence, conesde- 
and in terms so void of ambiguity, gained uni- many of 
versal credit among a people prone to super- ^^[**"*" 
stition. The zeal of the provinces which had 
already declared against the Spaniards, aug- 
mented; and several which had hitherto re- 
mained inactive, took arms, with enthusiastic 
ardour, to execute the decree of the gods. 
The Indian auxiliaries who had joined Cortes, 
accustomed to venerate the same deities with 
the Mexicans, and to receive the responses of 
their priests with the same implicit faith, aban- 
doned the Spaniards as a race of men devoted 
to certain destruction. Even the fidelity of 
Uie Tlascalans was shaken, and the Spanish 
troops were left almost alone in their stations. 
Cortes, finding that he attempted in vain to 
dispel the superstitious fears of his confederates 
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BOOK by argument, took advantage, from the im- 
\^„J^mmm^ prudence of those who had framed the prophe- 
1521. cy, in fixing its accomplishment so near at 
hand, to give a striking demonstration of its 
falsity. He suspended all military operations 
during the period marked out by the oracle. 
Under cover of the brigantines, which kept 
the enemy at a distance, his troops lay in safe- 
ty, and the fatal term expired without any dis- 
aster.* 

He regains Many of his alHcs; ashamed of their own ere- 

their fnend" -^ 

ship, dulity, returned to their station. Other tribesi 

judging that the gods who had ndl;^ deceived 
the Mexicans, had decreed finally to withdraw 
their protection from them; joined his stan- 
dard ; and such was the levity of a simple peo* 
pie, moved by every slight impression, that in 
a short time after such a general defbction of 
his confederates, Cortes saw himself, if we may 
believe his own account, at the head of a hun>- 
and adopts drcd and fifty thousand Indians. Even with 
tern of lit.' such a numerous army, he found it necessary 
to adopt a new and more wary systemt of ope- 
ration. Instead of renewing his attempts to 
. become master of the city at once, by such 
bold but dangerous efibrts of valour as he had 
already tried, he made his advancei^ gradually, 



* B. Diaz, c. 153. Gomara, Cron. c. 136. 
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and with every possible precaution against ex- 
posing his men to any calamity similar to that 
which they still bewailed. As the Spaniards i^^i 
pushed forward, the Indians regularly repaired 
the causeways behind them. As soon as they 
got possession of any part of the town^ the 
iiouses were instantly levelled with the ground. 
Day by day^ the Mexicans, forced to retire as 
their enemies gained ground, were hemmed 
in within more narrow limits. Guatimozin, 
though unable to stop the career of the enemy^ 
continued to defend his capital with obstinate 
resolution, and disputed every inch of ground. 
The Spaniards not only varied their mode of 
attack^ but, by orders of Cortes, changed the 
weapons with which they fought. They were 
again armed with the long Chinantlan spears, 
which they had employed with such success 
against Narvaez; and, by the firm array ia 
which this enabled them to rauge themselves, 
they repelled, with little danger, the loose as- 
sault of the Mexicans : Incredible numbers of 
them fell in the conflicts which they renewed 
every day.* While war wasted without, famine 
began to consume them within the city. The 
Spanish brigantines, having the entire command 
of the lake, rendered it almost impossible to 
convey to the besieged any supply of provisions 



* Cortes, Relat. p. 275. C. 276. E B. Diaz^ c. IBS. 
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by water. The immense number of his Indian 
auxiliaries enaUed Cortes to shut up fhe ave- 
1521. nues to the city by landi. The stores which 
Guatimozin had laid up were exhausted by the 
multitudes which had crowded into the capital 
to defend their sovereign and the temples of 
their gods. Not only the people, but persons 
of the highest rank, felt the utmost distresses 
of famine. What they suflfered brought on infec- 
tious and mortal distempers, the last calamity 
that visits besieged cities, and which filled up 
the measure of their woes,* 

Courage BuT, undcr the pressure of so many and 

^cy rf ^^^^ various evils, the spirit of Guatimozin re- 
Guatimo- maincd firm and unsubdued. He rejected, 
with scorn, every overture of peace from Cor- 
tes ; and, disdaining the idea of submitting to 
the oppressors of his country, determined not 
July 27. to survive its ruin. The Spaniards continued 
their progress. At length all the three divi- 
sions penetrated into the great square in the 
centre of the city, and made a secure lodgment 
there. Three-fourths of the city were now re- 
duced, and laid in ruins. The remaining quar- 
ter was so closely pressed, that it could not 
long withstand assailants, who attacked it froto 



* Cortes, Relat: 276. E. 277. F. B.Diaz," 155. Gomara, 
Cron. c. 141. ^ " 
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their new station with superior advantage, and 
more assured expectation of success* The 
Mexican nobles, solicitous to save the life of a 
monarch whom they revered, prevailed on Gua- 
timozin to retire from a place where resistance 
Mras now vain, that he might rouse the more 
distant provinces of the empire to arms, and 
maintain there a more successful struggle with 
the public enemy. In order to facilitate the 
execution of this measure, they endeavoured to 
amuse Cortes with the overtures of submission, 
that, while his attention was employed in ad- 
justing the articles of pacification, Guatimozin 
might escape unperceiv^d. But they made 
this attempt upon a leader of greater sagacity 
and discernment than to be deceived by their 
arts. Cortes, suspecting their intention, and 
* aware of what moment it was to defeat it, ap- 
pointed SandovaJ, the officer on whose vigi- 
lance he could most perfectly rely, to take the 
command of the brigantines, with strict injunc- 
tions to watch every motion of the enemy. San- 
doval, attentive to the charge, observing some 
large canoes crowded with people rowing across 
the I^s^b: 'with extraordinary rapidity, instantly 
gave Ihe :ilg|ial^ to chase* Garcia Holguin, 
who coiftfliaMiedNfeti^ sailing brigantine, 

soon overtook them, and was preparing to fire 
on the foremost canoe, which seemed to carry 
sfttoe person whom all the .rest followed and 
obeyed. At once the rovers dropped their 
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oars, and all on board, throwing down their' 
arms, conjured bim witb cries and tears to 
forbear, as the emperor was there. Holguin 
eagerly seized his prize -, and Guatimozin, 
with a dignified composure, gave himself up 
into his hands, requesting only that no insult 
might be offered to the empress or his .children. 
When conducted to Cortes, he appeared nei* 
ther with the sullen fierceness of a barbarian, 
nor with the dejection of a supplicant. " I 
have done," said he, addressing himself to Ihe 
Spanish general, *^ what became a monarch. I 
have defended my people to the last extremity* 
Nothing now remains but to die. Take this 
dagger," laying his hand on one which Cortes 
wore, *^ plant it in my breast, and put an end 

to a life which can no longer be of use."* 

* 

As soon as the fate of their sovereign was 
known, the resistance of the Mexicans ceased ; 
Aug. 13. and Cortes took possession of that smaH part of 
the capital which yet remained undestroyed. 
Thus terminated the siege of Mexico, the most 
memorable event in the conquest of America* 
It continued seventy-five days, hardly one of 
which passed without some extraordinary effort 
of one party in the attack, or of the other in 



♦ Cortes, Relat, 279. B. Diaz, c. 166. Gomara, Crox^ 
€f 14^. Herrera; dep* S. lib. iL Cp 7* 
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the defence of a city, on the fate of which bpth 
knew that the fortune of the empire depended. 
As the struggle here was more obstinate, it was 1521. 
likewise more equal, thaa any between the in- 
habitants of the Old and New Worlds. The 
gjeat abilities of Guatimozin, the number of his 
troops, the peculiar situation of his capital^ so 
far counterbalanced the superiority of the Spa- 
niards in arms and discipline, that they must 
haye relinquished the enterprise if they had 
tru^tjed fpr success to theipsielves alone. But 
UdexicQ was overturned by the jealousy of 
neighbourly who dreaded its power, and by the 
revolt of subjects impatient to shake off its yoke. 
By their effectual aid, Cortes was enabled to 
accomplish what, without such support, he 
^ould hardly have ventured to attempt. How 
much soever this account of the reduction of 
Me^'co may detract, on the one hand, from the 
marvellous rdations of some Spanish writers^ 
by ascribing Uiat to simple and obvious causes 
i^hich they attribute to the romantic valour 
of their countrymen, it adds, on the other, to 
the merit and abilities of Cortes, who, unde^r 
every disadvantage, acquired such ^n ascentfent 
over unknown nations, as to render them in- 
struments towards carrying his schemes into 
execution.* 



* See Note VI. Page 383. 
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The exultation of the Spaniards, on accom- 
plishing this arduous enterprise, was at first 
1521. excessive. But this was quickly damped by 
^^"*" the cruel disappointment of those sanguine 
booty, «id hopes, which had animated them amidst so 
mentotihe many hardships and dangers. Instead of the 
Spaniards, i^exhaustible wealth which they expected from 
becoming masters of Montezuma's treasures, 
and the ornaments of so many temples, their 
rapaciousness could collect only an inconsider- 
able booty amidst ruins and desolation.* Gua- 
timozin, aware of his impending fate, bad or- 
dered what remained of the riches amassed by 
his ancestors to be thrown into the lake. The 
Indian auxiliaries, while the Spaniards were 
engaged in conflict with the enemy, had car- 
ried off the most valuable part of the spoil. 
The sum to be divided among the conquerors 
was so small, that many of them disdained to 
accept of the pittance which fell to their share, 
and all murmured and exclaimed ; some against 
Cortes and his confidants, whom they suspect- 
ed of having secretly appropriated to their own 
tise a large portion of the riches which should 
have heeti brought into the common stock j 



* The gold and silver, according to Cortes, amounted 
only to 120,000 pesos, Relat. 280. A. a sum much inferior 
to that which the Spaniards had formerly divided in Mex- 
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Others, against Guatimozin, whom they accus- 
ed of obstinacy, in refusing to discover the 
place where he had hidden his treasure. i^^i- 

Arguments, entreaties, and promises were ^?*^^^ 
employed in order to sooth them, but with so 
little effect, that Cortes, from solicitude to 
check this growing spirit of discontent, gave 
way to a deed which stains the glory of all his 
great, actions. Without regarding the former 
dignity of Guatimozin, or feeling any reverence 
for those virtues which he had displayed, he 
subj^^ted the unhappy monarch, together with 
his chief favourite, to torture, in order to force 
from them a discovery of the royal treasures, 
which it was supposed they had concealed. 
Guatimozin bore whatever the refined cruelty 
of his tormentors could inflict, with the invin- 
cible fortitude of an American warrior. His 
fellow-sufferer, overcome by the violence of the 
anguish, turned a dejected eye towards his 
master, which seemed to implore his permission 
to reveal all that he knew. But the high- 
spirited prince, darting on him a look of autho- 
rity mingled with scorn, checked his weakness 
by asking, " Am I now reposing on a bed of 
flowers ?** Overawed by the reproach, the fa- 
vourite persevered in his dutiful silence, and 
expired. Cortes, ashamed of a scene so horrid, 
rescued the royal victim from the hands of his 
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torturers, and prolonged a life reserved £br 
new indignities and sufferings.* 

The fate of the capital, as both parties had 
foreseen, decided that of the empii;^. The 
provinces submitted one after another to the 
conquerors. Small detachments of Spanioicds 
marching through them without interruption, 
penetrated in different quarters to the great 
Southern Ocean, which, according to the idea? 
of Columbus, they imagined would open $| 
short as well as easy passage to the East-In-p 
dies, and secure to the crown of Castile all 
tJie envied wealth of those fertile regions ;t 
and the active mind of Cortes began alreaxiy 
to form schemes for attempting this important 
discovery .J 

He did not know, that during the progress 
of his victorious arms in Mexico, the *ery 
scheme of which he bega,n to form some idieia had 
been undertaken and accomplished. As tibiS 
is one of the most splendid events in tl^ hisjtory 
of the Spanish discoveries, and has b^en pro? 
ductive of effects peculiarly interesting to itioae 



* B. Diaz, c. 157. Ggmara, C^on. c. 14j6. ^ Hejrrera, 
dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 8. Torquem. Mon. Ind. i. 574?. 
t Cortes, Relat. 280. D. &c. B. Diaz, c. 157. 
t Herrera, dec. S. Kb. ii. c. 17. Gomara, Cron. c. 149. 
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extensive provinces which Cprtes bad now ^^^^ 

subjected to the crown of Castile, the account \^^^m^ 

erf its rise and progress merits a particular de- ^^^ 
tail. 

Ferdinand Magalraens, or Magellan, a 
Portuguese gentleman of honourable birth, 
having served several years in the East-Indies, 
with distinguished valour, under the famous Al- 
buquerque, demanded the recompense which 
he thought due to his services, with the bold* 
ness natural to a fa^h-spirited soldien But as 
his general would not grant his suit, and he 
expected greater justice from his sovereign^ 
whom he knew to be a good judge and a gene* 
reus rewarder of merit, he quitted India ab- 
ruptly, and returned to Lisbon. In order to 
induce Emanuel to listen more favourably to his 
claim, he not only stated his past services, but 
QjSered to add to them by conducting his coun- 
trymen to the Molucca or Spice Islands, by 
holding a westerly course ; which he contend- 
ed would be both shorter and less hazardous 
than that which the Portuguese now followed 
by the Cape of Good Hope, through, the im- 
mense extent of the Eastern Ocean. This was 
the original md fevourite project of Columbus, 
^[id Magellan founded his hopes of success on 
the ideas of that great navigator, confirmed by 
many observations, the resnlt of his own naval 
experi^ice, as well as that of his countryinen, 
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in their intercourse with the East. But though 
the Portuguese monarchs had the merit of hav- 

1521. ing first awakened and encouraged the spirit of 
discovery in that age, it was their destiny, in 
the course of a few years, to reject two grand 
schemes for this purpose, the execution of 
which would have been attended with a great 
accession of glory to themselves, and of power 
to their kingdom. - In consequence of some ill- 
founded prejudice against Magellan, or of some 
dark intrigue which contemporary historians 
have not explained, Emanuel would neither 
bestow the recompense which he claimed, nor 
approve of the scheme which he proposed ; and 
dismissed him with a disdainful coldness, intol- 
erable to a man conscious of what he deserved, 
and animated with the sanguine hopes of suc- 
cess peculiar to those who are capable of form- 
ing or of conducting new and great undertak- 

1517. ings. In a transport of resentment, Magellan 
formally renounced his allegiance to an un- 
grateful master, and fled to the court of Castile, 
where he expected that his talents would be 
more justly estimated. He endeavoured to re- 
commend himself by offering to execute, under 
the patronage of Spain, that scheme which he 
had laid before the court of Portugal ; the ac- 
complishment of which, he knew, would wound 
the monarch against whom he was exasperated 
in the most tender part. In order to establish 
the justness of his theory, he produced the same 
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arguments which he had employed at Lisbon ; 
acknowledging, at the same time, that the un- 
dertaking was both arduous and expensive, as 1521 
it could not be attempted but with a squadron 
of considerable force, and victualled for at least 
two years. Fortunately, he applied to a minis- 
ter who was not apt to be deterred, either by 
the boldness of a design, or the expense of car- 
rying it into execution. Cardinal Ximenes, 
who at that time directed the affairs of Spain, 
discerning at once what an increase of wealth 
and glory would accrue to his country by the 
success of Magellan's proposal, listened to it 
with a most favourable ear. Charles V. on his 
arrival in his Spanish dominions, entered into 
the measure with no less ardour, and orders 
were issued for equipping a proper squadron at 
the public charge, of which the command was 
given to Magellan, ^whom the King honoured 
with the habit of St Jago and the title of Cap- 
tain-General.* 

On the tenth of August one thousand five His voyage. 
hundred and nineteen, Magellan sailed from 
Seville with five ships, which, according to the 
ideas of the age, were deemed to be of consi- 



* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 19. lib. iv. c. 9. Gomara, 
Hist. c. 91. Dalrymple's Collect, of Voyages to the South 
Pacific Ocean, vol. i. p. 1, &c. 
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derable force, though the burden of the largest 
did not exceed one hundred and twenty ton?. 
The crews of the whole amounted to two hun- 
dred and thirty-four men, among whom wei^e 
some of the most skilful pilots in Spain, and 
several Portuguese sailors, in whose experience, 
as more extensive^ Magellan placed still greater 
confidence. After touching at the Canaries, 
he stood directly south towards the equinoctial 
Hne along the coast of America, but was so 
long retarded by tedious calms, and spent so 
Hiuch time in searching every bay and inlet for 
that communication with the Southern Ocean 
which he wished to discover^ that he did not 
reach the river de la Plata till the twelfth of 
January. That spacious opening through which 
its vast body of water pours into the Atlaiiftic 
allured him to enter; but after sailing up it 
for some days, he concluded, from the shal- 
lowness of the stream and the freshness of the 
water, that the wished-for strait was not situ- 
ated there, and. continued his course towards 
the south. On the thirty-first of March he 
arrived in the port of St Julian, about fotty^ 
eight degrees south of the line, where he re- 
solved to winter* In this uncomfortable station 
he lost one of his squadron, and the Spaniards 
sufiered so much from the excessive rigour of 
the climate, that the crews of three of his ships, 
headed by their oflicers, rose in open mutiny^ 
and insisted on relinquishing the visionary pro* 
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ject of a desperate adrenturer^ and returning 
directly to ^ Spain. This dangerous insurrec- 
tion Magellan suppressed by an effi)rt of cou- 1^1 
rage ho le^s prompt than intrepid, and inflict* 
ed exemplary puni^ment on the ringleaders. 
With the remainder of his followers, oyerawed 
but not reconciled to his scheme, he continued 
bis voyage towards the south, and at length 
^discovered, near the fifty-third degree of lati- 
tude, the mouth of a strait^ into which he en- 
tered^ notwithstanding the mnriBurs and re- 
Riotistrances of thiB people under his c<»nmanil. 
After sailing twenty days in that winding dan- 
gerotis channel, to which he gave his own 
i^ame, and where one of his ships deserted him, 
the gredt Southerti Ocean opened to his view, 
and with tears of joy he returned thanks to 
Heaven for having thus far crowned his endeih 
TOurs with success^* 

But he was still at a greater distance thati 
be imagined from the object of his wishes. 
He sailed during three months and twenty days 
^ an unifbnh direction towards the north- 
west, withoiit discovering land. In this v6y- 



♦ Herrc^ dec. 2. lib.it. cia lib.ix. c.lO, &c. Go- 
mara, Hist*. «& 92. Pigafetta Viaggio vp. Ramus, ii. p. 352. 
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age, the longest that had ever been made in 
the unbounded ocean, he suffered incredible 
IS21. distress. His stock of provisions was almost 
exhausted, the water became putrid, the men 
were reduced to the shortest allowance with 
which it was possible to sustain life, and the 
scurvy, the most dreadful of all the maladies 
with which seafaring people are afflicted, be- 
gan to spread among the crew. One circum- 
stance alone afforded them some consdation ; 
they enjoyed an uninterrupted course of fair 
weather, with such favourable winds, that Ma- 
gellan bestowed on that ocean the name of 
Pacific, which it still retains. When reduced 
to such extremity that they must have sunk 

March 6. uudcr their suflferings, they fell in with a clus- 
ter of small but fertile islands, which aflbrded 
them refreshments in such abundance, that 
their health was soon re-established. From 
these isles, which he called De hs Ladrones, 
he proceeded on his voyage, and soon made a 
more important discovery of the islands now 
known by the name of the Phitippmes. In 
one of these he got into an unfortunate quar- 
rel with the natives, who attacked him with a 
numerous body of troops well armed ; and 
while he fought at the head of his men with his 

April 26. usual valour, he fell by the hands of those bar- 
barians, together with several of his principal 
officers. 
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The expedition was prosecuted under other 
commanders* After visiting many of the 
smaller isles scattered in the eastern part of '5^>- 
the Indian Ocean, they touched at the great 
island of Borneo, and at length landed in Ti- no^. b. 
dorcj one of the Moluccas, to the astonish- 
ment of the Portuguese, who could not com- 
prehend how the Spaniards, by holding a wes- 
terly course, had arrived at that sequestered 
seat of their most valuable commerce, which 
they themselves had discovered by saiHng in 
an opposite direetioUr There, and in the ad- 
jacent isles, the Spaniards found a people ac- 
quainted with the benefits of extensive trade, 
Und willing to open an intercourse with a new 
nation. They took in a cargo of the precious 
spices, which are th^ distinguished production 
of those islands ; and with that, as well as 
with spedmens of the rich commodities yield- 
ed by the other countries which they had visit- 
ed, the Victory, which, of the two ships that 
remained of the squadron, was most fit for a 
long voyage, set sail for Eiitope, under the j^^^* 
command of Juan Sebastian del Cano. He 
followed the course o( the Portuguese, by the 
Cape of <?ood Hope, an4 afier i^toy disasters 
and sufferings he arrived at St liucar * on fhe 



♦ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. i. c. 3. 9. lib. iv. c. 1. Gomaw, 
Cron. c. 93, &c. Pigafetta, ap. Ramus, ii. p. 361, &c. 
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seventh of September one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-two, having sailed round the 
1522. globe in the space of three yews and ^twenty- 
eight days. 

Though an untimely fate deprived Magellan 
of the satisfaction of accomplishing this great 
undertaking, his contemporaries, just to his 
memory and talents, as<5ribed to him not only 
the honour of having formed the plan,t but of 
having surmounted almost every obstacle to 
the completicm of it ; and in the present age 
his name is still ranked among the highest in 
the roll of eminent and successful nav^toi»9- 
The naval glory of Spain now eclipsed that of 
every other nation ; and by a singular felicity 
she had the mierit, in the course of a few yearsf^. 
of discovering a new continent almost as lat^e 
as that part of the earth which was formerly 
known, and of ascertaining by experience the 
form and extent of the whole terraqueous globe. 

The S^niards were not satisfied with the 
glory of having first encompassed the earth ; 
they expected to derive great commercial ad- 
vantages from this new and boldest effort of 
their maritime skill. The men of science 
among them contended, that the Spice Islands, 
and several of the richest countries in the East, 
were so situated as to belong of right to the 
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crown of Castile, in consequence of the parti- 
tion made by Alexander VI. The merchants, 
without attending to this discussion, engaged ish. 
eagerly in that lucrative and alluring com- 
merce which was now opened to them* The 
Portuguese, alarmed at the intrusion of such 
formidable rivals, remonstrated and negociated 
in Europe, while in Asia they obstructed the 
trade of the Spaniards by force of arms. Charles 
V. not sufficiently instructed with req>ect to 
the importance of this valuable branch of com- 
merce, or distracted by the multiplicity of his 
schemes and operations, did not afford his sub-^ 
jects proper protection. At last, the low state 
of his finances, exhausted by the eflbrts of his 
arms in every part of Europe, tc^ther with 
the dread of adding a new war with Portugal 
to those in which he was already exigs^ed, in- 
duced him to make over his claim of the Mo*' 
luccas to the Pprtuguese for three hundred and 
$fty thousand ducats. He reserved, however, 
to the crown of Castile the right of reviving 
its pretensions on repayment of that sum ; but 
other objects engrossed his attention and that 
of his successors; and Spain was finally ex- 
cluded from a branch of commerce in which 
it was engaging with sanguine expectations of 
profit.* 



♦ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vi. c 5, &c. dec. 4u lib. v. c. 7, &c. 
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Though the trade with the Moluccas was 
relinquished, the voyage of Magellan was foh 
15^1. lowed by commercial effects of great moment 
to Spain. Philip II. in the year one thousand 
five hundred and sixty-four, reduced those 
islands which. he discovered in the Castern 
Ocean to subjection, and established settle- 
ments there ; between which and the kingdom 
of New Spain, a regular intercourse, the nature 
of which shall be explained in its proper place, 
is still carried on. I return now to the tran- 
sactions in New Spain. 

An order At the timc that Cortes was acquiring sucii 
aed"l^rtes, cxteusive territories for his native country, and 
preparing the way for future conquests, it wa^ 
his singular fate not only to be destitute of any 
commission or authority from the sovereign 
whom he was serving with such successful zeat, 
but to be regarded as an undutiful and sedi- 
tious subject. By the influence of Fonseca, 
Bishop of Burgos, his conduct in aissuming the 
government of New Spain was declared to be 
an irregular usurpation, in contempt of the 
royal authority ; and Christovd de Tapia re- 
ceived a commission, empowering hrm to su- 
/ persede Cortes, to seize his person, to confis- 
cate his effects, to make a strict scrHtiny into 
his proceedings, and to transmit the result of 
all the inquiries carried on in New Spain to the 
Council of the Indies, of which the Bishop of 
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Burgos was president. A few weeks after the 
reduction of Mexico, Tapia landed at Vera 
Cruz, with the royal mandate to strip its con- 1521 
queror of his power, and treat hinj as a crimi- 
nal. But Fonseca had chosen a very improper 
inl^trument to wreak his vengeance on Cortes* 
Tapia had neither the reputation nor the talents 
that suited the high command to which he was 
appointed. Cortes, while he publicly express- ^i*"* h* 
ed the most respectful veneration for the JEm- ^ 
peror's authority, secretly took measures to \ 
defeat the effect of his commission ; and hav- 
ing involved Tapia and his followers in a mul- 
tiplicity of negociations and conferences, in 
which be somietimes had recourse to threats, 
but more frequently employed bribes and pro- 
raises, he at length prevailed on that weak 
man to abandon a province which he was qiu 
worthy of governing.* 

But notwithstanding the fortunate dexterity Applies 
with which he had eluded this danger, Cortes tbT^um, 
was so sensible of the precarious tenure by j^^yi'g^ 
which he held his power, that he despatched 
deputies to Spain, with a pompous account of 
the success of his arms, with farther specimens 
of the productions of the country, and with 



* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iii. c. 16. dec. 4. c. 1. Cortes> 
Relat. 281. E. B. Diaz, c 158. 
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rich presents to the Emperor, as the earnest of 
future contributions from his new conquests ; 
1522. requesting, in recompense for all his services, 
the approbation of his proceedings, and that 
he might be intrusted with the government of 
those dominions, which his conduct, and tlie 
valour of his followers, had added to the crown 
of Castile. The juncture in which his deputies 
reached the court was favourable. The inter- 
nal commotions in Spain, which had disquieted 
the beginning of Charles's reign, were just ap- 
peased.* The ministers had leisure to turn 
their attention towards foreign affairs. The 
account of Cbrtes's victories filled hisT country, 
men with admiration. The extent and value 
of his conquests became the object of vast and 
interesting hopes. Whatever stain he might 
have contracted, by the irregularity of the steps 
which he took in order to attain power, was so 
fully effaced by the splendour and merit of the 
great actions which this had enabled him to 
perform, that every heart revolted at the 
thought of inflicting any censure on a man, 
whose services entitled him to the highest 
marks of distinction. The public voice de- 
clared warmly in favour of his pretensions j 
and Charles, amving in Spain about this time, 
adopted the sentiments of his subjects with a 



* Hist, of Charles V. vol. ii. b. 3. 
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youthful ardour. Notwithstanding the claims book 
of Velasquez, and the partial refiiresentations 
of the Bishop of Burgos, the Emperor appoint- 
ed Cortes captain-general and governor 
New Spain, judging that no person was so ca- g^^^^ .^ 
paUe of maintaining the royal authority, or of ^^^^ 
establishing good order both among his Spa- 
nish and Indian subjects, as the victorious 
leader whom the former had long been acciks- 
tomed to obey, and the latter had been taught 
to fear and to respect.* 

Even before his jurisdiction received this Hu 
legal sanction, Cortes ventured to exercise all andar. 
the powers of a governor, and, by various ar 
rangements, endeavoured to render his con^y 
que^ a secure and ben^cial acquisition to his 
oountry. He determined to establish the seat 
of government in its ancient station, and to 
raise Mexico again from its ruins ; and having 
conceived high ideas concerning the future 
grandeur of the state of which he was laying 
the foundation, he began to rebuild its capital 
on a plan which hath gradually formed the 
most magnificent city in the New World. At 
the same time, he employed skilful persons to 
search for mines in dii^rent parts of the coun- 



♦ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 3. Gomara, Cron. c. 164, 
165. B. Diaz, 167> 168. 
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try, and opened some which were found to be 
richer than any which the Spaniards had hi- 
therto discovered in America. He detached 
his principal officers into the remote provinces, 
and encouraged them to settle there, not only 
by bestowing upon them large tracts of land, 
but by granting them the same dominion over 
the Indians, and the same right to their ser- 
vice, which the Spaniards had assumed in the 
islands. 



Insurrec- 
tions of the 
Mexicans, 
and cruelty 
of the Spa- 
Biard^ 



It was not, however, without difficulty, that 
the Mexican empire could be entirely reduced 
into the form of a Spanish colony. Enraged 
and rendered desperate by oppression, the na- 
tives often forgot the superiority of their ene- 
mies, and ran to arms in defence of their liber- 
ties. In every contest, however, the European 
valour and discipline prevailed. But fatally 
for the honour of their country, the Spaniards 
sullied the glory redounding from these re- 
peated victories by their mode of treating the 
vanquished people. After taking Guatimozin, 
and becoming masters of his capital, they sup- 
posed that the King of Castile entered on pos- 
session of all the rights of the captive monarch, 
and affected to consider every effi>rt of the 
Mexicans to assert their own independence, as 
the rebellion of vassals against their sovereign, 
or the mutiny of slaves against their master. 
Under the sanction of those iU-founded maxims, 
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tfae^ violated every right that should be held 
sacred between hostile iiati(»is. After each 
insurrection, they reduced the common peo- 
ple, in the provinces which they subdued, to 
the most humiliating of all conditions, that of 
personal servitude. Their chiefs, supposed to 
be more criminal, were punished with greater 
severity^ and put to death in the most ignomi- 
nious or the most excruciating mode that the 
insoleace or the cruelty of their conquerors 
could devise. In almost every district of the 
Mexican empire, the progress of the Spanish 
arms is marked with blood, and with deeds so 
atrocious, as disgrace the enterprisiiig valour 
that conducted them to success. In the coun- 
try of Fanuco sixty caziques or leaders, and 
four hundred nobles^ were burnt at one time. 
Nor was this shocking barbarity perpetrated in 
any sudden sally of rage, or by a commander 
of inferior note. It was the act of Sandoval, 
an officer whose name is entitled to the second 
rank in the annals of New Spain, and executed 
after a solemn consultation with Cortes; and 
to complete the horror of the scene, the chil- 
dren and relations of the wretched victims were 
assembled, and compelled to be spectators of 
their dying agonies.* It seems hardly possible 
to exceed in horror this dreadful example of 




15SS. 
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BOOK severity ;.but it was followed by another,, which 
v^,^^^ affected the Mexicans still more sensibly, as it 
1522. gave them a most feeling proof of their own 
degradation, and of the small regard which 
their haughty masters retained for the ancient 
dignity and splendour of their state. On a 
slight suspicion, confirmed by very imperfect 
evidence, that Guatimo2in had formed a scheme 
to shake off the yoke, and to excite his former 
subjects to take arms, Cortes, without the for* 
mality of a trid, ordered the unhap;^ monarch, 
together with the caziques of Tezeuco and Ta- 
Cuba, the two persons of greatest eminence in 
the empire, to be hanged ; and the Mexicans, 
with astonishment and horror, beheld this dis- 
graceful punishment inflicted upon persons^ to 
whom they were accustomed to look up with 
reverence hardly inferior to that which they 
paid to the gods themselves.* The example of 
Cortes and his principal officers encouraged 
and justified ' persons of subordinate rank to 
venture ^ipon committing greater excesses. 
Nuno de Guzman, in particular, stained an il- 
lustrious name by deeds of pjBCuiiar enormity 
and rigour, in various ex|>editions wfa»cfa he 
conducted.t 



* Gomara, Cron. c. 170. B. Diaz, c. 177. Hcrrera, 
dec. 3. lib. viii. c.9. See Note VII. Page 385* 
t Heirert^ dec. 4. and 5. passim. 
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One circumstance, however, saved the Mexi- 
cans from farther consumption, perhaps from 
one as complete as that which had depopulated i^^ 
the islands. The first conquerors did not at- of industry 
tempt to search for the precious metals in the ^^^^ 
bowels of the earth. They were neither suffi- 
ciently wealthy to carry on the expensive works 
which are requisite for opening those deep re- 
cesses where nature has concealed the veins 
of gold and silver, nor sufficiently skilful to per- 
form the ingenious operations by which those 
precious metals are separated fttm their res- 
pective ores. They were satisfied with the 
more simple method, practised by the Indians, 
of washing the earth carried down rivers and 
torrents from the mountains, and collecting 
the grains of native metal deposited there. 
The rich mines of New Spain, which have 
poured forth their treasures with such profii- . 
sion on every quarter of the globe, were not 
discovered for several years afler the conquest.* ^^^^ *<^ 
JBy that time a more orderly government and 
police were introduced into the colony ; expe- 
rience, derived from former eri!'ors, had suggest- 
ed many useful and humane regulations for the 
protection and preservfrtidn of the Iddians ; and 
though it then became necessary to increase 
the number of those employed in the mines. 



* Herrera, dec 8. lib, x. c.21. 
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and they were engaged in a species of labour 
more pernicious to the human constitution, 
15k they suffered less hardship or diminution than 
from the ill-judged, but less extensive schemes 
of the first conquerors. 

TMr pa. While it was the lot of the Indians to suffer, 
''*^" their new masters seemed not to have derived 
any considerable wealth from their ilUconduct- 
ed researches. According to the usual fate of 
first settlers in new colonies, it was their lot to 
encounter danger, and to struggle with diffi- 
culties ; the fruits of their victories and toils 
were reserved for times of tranquillity, and 
reaped by successors of greater industry, but of 
inferior merit. The early historians of Ame- 
rica abound with accounts of the sufierings 
and of the poverty of its conquerors.* In 
New Spain, their condition was rendered more 
grievous by a peculiar arrangement. When 
Charles V. advanced Cortes to the government 
o£ that country, he at the same time appointed 
certain commissioners to receive and admini- 
ster the royal revenue there, with independent 
jurisdiction.! These men, chosen from infe- 
rior stations in various departments of public 
, business at Madrid, were so much elevated 



♦ Cortes, Rclat. 283. F. B. Diaz, c. 209. 
t Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 3. 
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with their promotion, that they thought they 
were called to act a part of the first conse- 
quence* But being accustomed to the minute 15*2. 
formalities of office, and having contracted the 
narrow ideas suited to t^e sphere in which they 
had hitherto moved, they were astonished, on 
arriving in Mexico, at the high authority which 1524. 
Cortes exercised, and could not conceive that 
the mode of administration, in a country re- 
cently subdued and settled, must be different 
&om what took place in one where tranquil- 
lity and regular government had 'been long 
established. In their letters they represented 
Cortes as an ambitious tyrant, who having 
usurped a jurisdiction superior to law, aspired 
at independence, and by his exorbitant wealth 
and extensive influence might accomplish those 
disloyal schemes which he apparently medi- 
tated."^ These insinuations made such deep 
impression upon the Spanish ministers, most of 
whom had been formed to business under the 
jealous and rigid administration of Ferdinand, 
that, unmindful of all Cortes's past services, 
and regardless pf what he was then suflfering 
in conducting that extraordinary expedition, 
in which he advanced from the lake of Mexico 
to the western extremities of Honduras,t they 
infused the same suspicions into the mind of 



* HexrerBLy dec. S. lib. v. c. 14. 
t See Note VIII. Page 886. 
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their master, and prevailed on him to order a 
solemn inquest to be made into his conduct, 
1525. with powers to the licentiate Ponce de Leon, 
intrusted with that commission, to deize his 
person, if be should find that expedient, ami 
send him prisoner to Spmn.^ 

Cortes The sudden death of Ponce de Leon» a few 

to Spain, dajs after his arrival in New Spain, prevented 
the execution of this commission. But as the 
object of his appointment was known, the xxdad 
of Cortes was deeply wounded with this unex- 
pected return for services which far exceeded 
whatever,any subject of Spain had rendered to 
his sovereign. He endeavoured, however, to 
maintain his station, and to recover the confi- 
^ dence of the court. But every person in office 
who had arrived from Spain since the conquest 
was a spy upon his conduct, and with mali- 
cious ingenuity gave an unfavourable represen- 
tation of all his actions. The apprehensions 
1528. of Charles and his ministers increased. A new 
commission of inquiry was issued, with more 
extensive powers, and various precautions were 
taken in order to prevent or to punish him, if 
he should be so presumptuous as to attempt 
what was inconsistent with the fidelity of a sub- 



* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 14, 15. 
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ject.* Cortes beheld the approaching crisis of »oo«: 
his fortune with all the violent emotions natural 



to a haughty mind, conscious of. high desert, i^^^ 
and receiving unworthy treatment. But though 
some of his desperate followers urged him to 
assert his own rights against, his ungrateful 
country, and with a bold hand to seize that 
power which the courtiers meanly accused him 
of coveting,t be retained such self-command, 
or was actuated with such sentiments of loyal- 
ty, aS)tQ reject their dangerous counsels, and to 
chuse the only course in which he could secure 
his o\m dignity, without departing from his 
duty, j He resolved not to expose himself to 
the ignominy of a trial, in that cQuntry which 
had been the scene of his triumphs ; but, with- 
out waiting for the arrival of his judges, to re- 
pair directly to Castile, and commit himself 
and his cause to the justice and generosity of 
his^sovereign^l: 

Cortes appeared in his native country with Hisrecep- 
the splendpur that suited the conqueror of a 
mighty kingdom* He brought with him a 
great part of his wealth, tamy jewels ^nd orna- 



♦ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 15. dec. 4. lib. ii. c. 1. lib. iv. 
c. 9, 10. B. Diaz, c. 172. 196. Gomara, Cron. c. 166. 
t B. Diaz, c. 194. 
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ments of great value, several curious produc- 
tions of the country,* and was attended hy 
some Mexicans of the first rank, as well as hy 
the most considerable of his own officers. His 
arrival in Spain removed at once every suspi- 
cion and fear that had been entertained with 
respect to his intentions. The Emperor, hav- 
ing now nothing to apprehend from the designs 
of Cortes, received him like a person whooi 
consciousness of his own innocence had brought 
into the presence of his master, and who was 
entitled, by the eminence of his services, to the 
highest marks of distinction and respect. The 
order of St Jago, the title of Marquis del Valle 
de Guaxaca, the grant of an amfple territory in 
New Spain, were successively bestowed upon 
him ; and as his manners were correct and ele- 
gant, although he had passed the greater part 
of his life among rough adventurers, the Eno- 
peror admitted him to the same familiar inter- 
course with himself, that was enjoyed by noble- 
men of the first rank.t 



se^nent BuT, amidst thosc external proofs of regard, 
Temmentin symptoms of remaining distrust appeared. 
New Spain, xhough Cortcs earnestly solicited to be re- 



* See Note IX. Page 387. 
t Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 
c. 196. Gomara, Cron. c. 192. 
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instated in the government of New Spain^ 
Charles^ too sagacious to commit such an im- 
portant charge to a man whom he had once* i^^. 
suspected, peremptwily refused to invest him 
again with powers which he might find it im- 
possible to controuL Cortes, though dignified 
with new titles, returned to Mexico with dimi- i^so. 
nished authority. The military department, 
with powers to attempt new discoveries, was 
left in his hands ; but the supreme direction 
of civil afi&irs was placed in a Board called 
The Audience of New Spam^ At a subsequent 
period, when, upon the increase of the colony, 
the exertion of authority more united and ex- 
tensive became necessary, Antonio de Mendo- 
za, a nobleman of high rank, was sent thither 
as Viceroy^ to take the government into his 
bands. 

This division of power in New Spain prov- New 
ed, as was unavoidable, the source of perpetual cortcs. 
dissension, which imbittered the life of Cortes, 
and thwarted all his schemes. As he had now 
no opportunity to display his active talents but 
in attempting new discoveries, he formed vari- 
ous schemes for that purpose, all of which bear 
impressions of a genius that delighted in what 
was bold and splendid. He early entertained 
an idea, that, either by steering tlwough tlie 
Gulf of Florida along the east coast •fcf North 
America, some strait would be found that com- 
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municated with the Western Ocean ; or that, 
by examining the Isthmus of Darien, some pas- 

1530. sage would be discovered between the North 
and South Seas.* But having been disap- 
pointed in his expectations with respect to 
both, he now confined his views to such voy- 
ages of discovery as he could make from the 
ports of New Spain in the South Sea. There 
he fitted out successively seve];al small squad- 
rons, which either perished in the atteinpt, or 
returned without making any discovery of mo- 

1556. ment. Cortes, weary of intrusting the con- 
duct of his operations to others, took the com* 
mand of a new armament in person, and after 
enduring incredible hardships, and encounter- 
ing dangers of every species, he discovered the 
large peninsula of California, and surveyed the 
greater part of the Gulf which separates it ihnn 
New Spain. The discovery of a country of 
such extent would have reflected credit on 
a common adventurer ; but it could add littte 
new honour to the name of Cortes^ and was 
for from satisfying the sanguine expectations 
which he had formed.t Disgusted with ill 
success, to which he had not been accustom- 



♦ Cones, J^daU Ram. iii. 29*. B. 

t Heirer^ dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 9, 10. dec. 8. lil>. vi. c. 14. 
Venegas, Hist, of California, i. 125. Lorenzana, Hist. p. 
322, &c. -> F 
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ed, a!id weary of contesting with adversaries to 
whom he considered it as a disgrace to be op- 
posed, he once more sought for redress in his i^ 
iitf^e conotry. 

But his reception there was very difierent 
from that which gratitude, and even decency, 
ought to have secured for him. The merit of 
his ancient exploits was already, in a great 
measure, forgotten, or eclipsed by the fame of 
recent and more valuable conquests in another 
quarter of America. No service of moment 
was now expected from a man of declining 
years, and who began to be unfortunate. The 
Emperor behaved to him with cold civility ) 
his ministers treated him sometimes with ne- 
glect, sometimes with insolence. His griev- 
ances received no recess; his claims were 
urged without effect j and after several years 
spent in fruitless application to ministers and 
judges, an occupation the most irksome and 
mortifying to a man of high spirit, who had 
moved in a sphere where he was more accus- 
tomed to command than to solicit, Cortes 
ended his days on the second of December HitdMki. 
one thousand five hundred and forty-seven, 
in the sixty-second year of his age. His fate 
was the same with that of all the persons who 
distinguished themselves in the discovery or 
conquest of the New World. Envied by his 
contemporaries, and ill requited by the court 
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which he served^ he has been admired and 
celebrated by succeeding ages. Which has 
154a formed the most just estimate of his character, 
an impartial consideration of his actions must 
determine^ 
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BOOK VI. 




From the time that Nugnez de Balboa disco- 
vered the great Southern Ocean, and received 
^the first obscure hints concerning the opulent 
countries with which it might open a commu- 
nication, the wishes and schemes of every en- ^^ 
terprising person in the colonies of Darien and 
Panama were turned towards the wealth of 
iJiose unknown regions. In an age when the 
spirit of adventure was so ardent and vigorous, 
that large fortunes were wasted, and the most 
alarming dangers braved, in pursmt of disco- 
veries merely possible, the faintest ray of hope 
was followed with an eager expectation, and 
the slightest information was suffici^H to in- 
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spire such perfect confideiice, as conducted 
men to the most arduous undertakings.* 

Accordingly, several armaments were fitted 
out in order to explore and take possession of 
the countries to the east of Panama, but under 
the conduct of leaders whose talents and re- 
sources were unequal to the attempLt As the 
excursions of those adventurers did not extend 
beyond the limits of the province to which the 
Spaniards have given the name of Tierra Firmd, 
a mountainous region covered with woods, 
thinly inhabited, and extremely unhealthy, 
they returned with dismal accounts concern- 
ing the distresses to which they had been 
exposed, and the unpromising aspect of the 
places which they had visited. Damped by 
these tidings, the rage for discovery in that 
direction abated; and it became the general 
opinion, that Balboa had founded visionary 
hopes, on the tale of an ignorant Indian, ill 
understood, or calculated to deceive. 

ui^ But there were three persons settled in Pa- 

tdc^^ nama, on whom the circumstances which de- 
^^ terred others made so little impression, that at 
"wiLuque. the very inoment when all considered Balboa's 
expectations of discovering a rich country, by 



* See Nole X. Page 888. + CaUmdw Coronica, p. loa 
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steering towards tbe east, as chimerical, they 
resolved to attempt the execution of his scheme. 
The names of those extraordinary men were *^**- 
Francisco Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and 
Hernando Luque. Pizarro was the natural 
son of a gentleman of an honourable family by 
a very low woman, and, according to the cruel 
fate which often attends the offspring of un- 
lawful love, had been so totally neglected in 
his youth by the author of his birth, that he 
seems to have destined him never to rise be- 
yond the condition of his mother. In conse- 
quence of this ungenerous idea, he set him, 
when bordering on manhood, to. keep hogs. 
But the aspiring mind of young Pizarro dis- 
daining that ignoble ocoipation, he abruptly 
abandoned his clmrge, enlisted as a soldier, 
and, after serving some years in Italy, em- 
barked for America, which, by opening such a 
boundless range to active talents, allured every 
adventurer whose fortune was not equal to fais 
ambitious thoughts. There Pizarro early dis- 
tinguished himself. With a temper of mind 
no less daring than the constitution of his body 
was robust, he was foremost in every danger, 
patient under the greatest hardships, and un- 
subdued by any fatigue. Though so illiterate 
that he could not even read, he was soon con- 
sidered as a man formed to command. Every 
operation committed to his conduct proved 
successful, as, by a happy but rare conjunc- 
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tioD, be united perseverance with ardour, and 
was as eautious in exiecuting, as he was bold 
1524. in forming his plans. By engaging early in 
active life, without any resource but his own 
talents and industry, and by xlepending on 
himself alone in his struggles to emerge from 
obscurity, he acquired such a thorough know^ 
ledge of affairs, and of men, that he was fitted 
to assume a superior part in conducting the 
former^ and in governing the latter.* 

ALMiiGRO had as little to boast of his descent 
as Pizarro« The one was a bastard, the other 
a foundling. Bred, like his companion, in the 
camp, he yielded not to him in any of the sol- 
dierly qualities of intrepid valour, indefatiga- 
ble activity, or insurmountable constancy, in 
enduring the hardships inseparable from mili- 
tary service in the New Worid. But in Al- 
magro these virtues were accompanied with the 
openness, generosity, and candour, natural to 
men whose profession is arms ; in Pizarro, they 
were united with the address, the craft, and 
the dissimulation of a politician, with the art of 
concealing his own purposes, and with sagacity 
to penetrate into those of other men. 



* Herrera, dec. 1. and 2. passim; dec. 4. lib. vi, €• 107. 
Gomara> Hist. c. 144. Zarate, lib. iv. c^ 9. 
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Hebnando d£ Luque vfM an ecclesiastiCy 
who acted both as priest and schoolmaster at 
Panamay and, by means which the contempo- 
rary writers have not described, had amassed 
riches that inspired him with thoughts of rising 
to greater eminence. 

Such were the men destined to overturn I^:^ 
one of the most extensive empires on the face 
of the earth. Tlieir confederacy for this pur- 
pose was authorized by Fedrarias, the gover- 
nor of Papama. Each engaged to emyioy his 
whole fortune in the adventure. Pizarro, the 
least wealthy of the thre^, as he could not 
throw so large a sum as his associates into the 
common stock, engaged to take the depart- 
ment of greatest fatigue and danger, and to 
command in person the armament which was 
to go first upon discovery. Almagro offered 
to conduct the supplies of provisions and rein- 
forcements of troops, of which Pizarro m%ht . 
stand in need. Luque was to remain at Pa- 
nama to negociate with the governor, and su- 
perintend whatever was carrying (m for the 
general interest. As the spirit of enthusiasm 
uniformly accompanied that; of adventure in 
the New World, and by that strange union 
both acquired an increase of force, this confe- 
deracy, formed by ambition and avarice, was 
confirmed by the most solemn act of reUgion. 
Luque celebrated mass, divided a consecrated 
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host into three, and reserving one part to bim^ 
self, gave the other two to his associates, of 
which they partodc ; and thus, in the name of 
the Prince of Peace, ratified a contract of which 
plunder and bloodshed were the objects.* 




1534. 



Thtirfint 



The attempt was begun with a force more 
suited to the humble condition of the three as- 
sociates, than to the greatness of the enterprise 
Noir. 14. in whidi they were engaged. Viza^o set sail 
from Panama with a single vessel of small bur- 
den, and a hundred and twelve men. But in 
that age, so little were the Spaniards acquaint* 
ed with the peculiarities of dimate in America, 
that the time which Pizarro chose for his de- 
parture was the most imprq)er in the whole 
year ; the periodical winds winch were then set 
in, being directly adverse to the course which 
he proposed to steer.t After beating about 
for seventy daj^, with much danger and inces- 
sant fatigue, Pizarro's progress towards the 
south-east was not greater than what a skilful 
navigator will now vuBke in as miany hours. He 
touched at several places on the coast of Tierra 
Firm^ but found ^^ywfaere the same iHiin- 
viting country whidi former adventurers had 
described; the low grotmds ccmverted into 
swamps by an overiowing of rivers; the higher, 



♦ Herrera; dec, 3. lib. vi. c. 13. Zarate, lib. i. c- 1. 
t Herrera, dec. 4. lib, ii. c, 8. Xerez, p. 179. 
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covered with impervious woods ; few inh^bi- 
t^ats, and those 6erce and hostile. Famine, 
fatigue, frequent rencounters with the natives, i^^* 
and, above all, the distempers of a moist, sultry 
climate, combined in wasting his slender band 
of followers. The undaunted "resolution of Attend«d 
their leMer continued, however, for some time, 
to sustain their spirits, although no sign had 
yet appeared of discovering those golden re- 
gicms to which he bad pnmused to conduct 
them. At length he was obliged to abandon 
that inhospitable coast, and retire to Cfaucfaama, 
opposite to the Pearl Islands, where he hoped to 
receive a supply of proviiHons and troops frgm 
Panama. 

But Almagro having sailed from that port 
with seventy mai, stood directly towards that 
part of -the continent where he hoped to meet 
with his associate. Not finding him there, he 
landed his soldiers, who, in searchii^ for their 
companions, underwent the same distDesses, 
and were exposed to the same dangers, which 
had driven them out of the coantry. Repulsed 
at length by the Indians in a^haip conflict, in 
whieh thrir lead^ lost one of his ^es by the 
wound of an arrow, ifaey likewise wece compdl- 
ed to reimbark. Chance led them to the place 
of Fizarro's retreat, wfaej?e they found some 
consolation in recounting to each other their 
adventures, and comparing their sufferings. 
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1526. 
They re- 
sume the 
undertak- 



Aa Almagro had advanced as far as the river 
St Juan, in the province of Popayan, where 
both the country and inhabitants appeared with 
a. more promising aspect, that dawn of better 
fortune was sufficient to determine such san- 
guine projectors not to abandon their scheme, 
notwithstanding all that they had suffered in 
prosecuting it.* 

Almagro repaired to Panama, in hopes of 
recruiting their shattered troops. But what he 
and Pizarro had saSered gave his countrymen 
such an unfavourable idea of the service, that 
it was with difficulty he could levy fourscore 
men.t Feeble as this reinforcement was, Al- 
magro took the command of it, and having 
joined Pizarro, they did not hesitate about re- 
suming their operations. After a long series 
of disasters and disappointments, not inferior 
to those which they had already experienced, 
part of the armament reached the Bay of St 
Matthew, on the coast of Quito, and landing 
at Tacamez, to the south of the river of Eme- 
raulds, they beheld a country more cham- 
paign and fertile than any they had yet dis- 
covered in the Southern Ocean^ the natives 
clad in garments of woollen or cotton stu£^ 



' '^'Herrera, -decS. lib.viiL c. 11, 12. See Notb XI. 
t . Zarftte, lib. i. c L 
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and adorned urith several trinkets of gold and 
silver. 




IS36. 



BuTy notwithstanding those favourable ap- 
pearances, magnified beyond the truth, both 
by the vanity of the persons who brought the 
report from Tacamez, and by the fond imagi- 
nation of those who listened to them, Pizarro 
and Almagro durst not venture to invade a 
country so populous with a handful of men en- 
feebled by fatigue and diseases* They retired 
to the small island of Gallo, where Pizarro 
ren>ained with part of the trOops, and his asso- 
ciate returned to Panama, in hopes of bring- 
ing such a reinforcement as might enable them 
to take possession of the opulent territories^ 
whose existence seemed to be no longer doubt- 
ful.^ 

But some of the adventurers, less enterpris- p^imto re. 
ing, or less hardy than their leaders, having the go^^. 
secretly Conveyed lamentable accounts of their 
sufferings and losses to their friends at Panama, 
Almagro met with an unfavourable reteption 
from Pedro de los Rios, who had succeeded 
Pedrarias in the government of that settlement. 
After weighing the matter with that cold eco- 
nomical prudence, which appears the first of 



♦ Xerez, 181. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 18. 
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152^ 



Persists in 
his designs. 



all virtues to persons whose limited facukies 
are incapable of conceiving or executing great 
designs, he concluded an expedition, attended 
with such certain waste of men, to be so detri- 
mental to an infatnt and feeble colony, that he 
not only prohibited the raising of new levies, 
but despatched a vessd to bring home Pizarro 
and his companions from the island of GaUo. 
Almagro and Luque, thoogh deeply aikcted 
with those measures, which they could not pre- 
vent, and durst not oppose, found meai» of 
communicating their sentiments privately to 
Pizarro, and exhorted him not to relinquish an 
enterprise that was the foundation of all their 
hopes, and the only means of re-establishing 
their reputation and fortune, which were both 
on the decline. Fizarro^s mind, bent with in- 
flexible obstinacy on all its purposes, needed 
no incentive to persist in the scheme. He 
peremptorily refused to obey the governor of 
Panama's orders, and employed all his address 
and eloquence in persuading his mai not to 
abandon him. But the incredible calamities 
to which they had been exposed were still so 
recent in their memories, and the thoughts of 
revisiting their families and friends after a loi^ 
absence, rushed with such joy into their minds, 
that when Pizarro drew a line upon the. sand 
with his sword, permitting such as wished to 
return home to pass over it, only thirteen of 
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all the daring veterans in bis service had reso- 
lation to remain with their commander.* 



This small, but determined band, whose 
names the Spanish historians record with de- 
served praise, as the persons to whose perse- 
vering fortitude their country is indebted for 
the nmst valuable of all its American posses- 
sions, fixed their residence in the island of Gor- 
gona. This, as it was £aurther removed from 
the coast than Grallo, and uninhabited, they 
considei^ed as a more secure retreat, where, 
unmolested, they might wait for supplies from 
Panama, which they trusted that the activity 
of their associates would be able to procure. 
Alnia^6 and Luque were not inattentive or 
cold solicitors, and their incessant importunity 
was seconded by the general voice of the co- 
lony, which exclaimed loudly against the iii- 
famy of exposing brave men, engaged in the 
public service^ atid chargeable with no error 
but what flowed from an excess of zeal and 
courage, to pm'ish like the most odious crimi- 
nals in a d^s^rt island; Overcome by those 
entoeaties and expostulations, the govemcMr at 
last consfent^ t0 send a small vessel to tlmr 
relief. !l^t that he might not seem to encou- 



♦ Herrera, dec. S. lib. x. c. 2, S. Zanite, lib. i. c. 2. 
Xerez^ 181. Gomarft, Ifist. c. 109. 
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rage Pizarro to any new enterprise, he would 
not permit one landman to embark on board 
1526. of it. 

Hirdshipe By this time Pizarro and his compamons 
iind. j^^^ remained five months in an island, infa- 
mous for the most unhealthy climate in tbat 
region of America.* During all this period 
their eyes were turned towards Panama, in 
hopes of succour from their countrymen ; but 
worn out at length with fruitless expectations^ 
and dispirited with suffering hardships of which 
they saw no end, they, in despair, came to a 
resolution of committing themselves to the 
ocean on a float, rather than continue in that 
detestable abode. But, on the arrival of the 
vessel from Panama, they were transported with 
such joy, that all their sufferings were forgot- 
ten. Their hopes revived, and, with a rapid 
transition, not unnatural among men accus- 
tomed by their mode of life to sudden vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, high confidence succeeding 
to extreme dejection, Pizarro easily induced 
not only his own followers, but the crew of 
the vessel from Panama, to resume his former 
scheme with fresh ardour. Instead of return- 
ing to Panama, they stood towards thfe south- 
east, and more fortunate in this than in any of 



* See Note XII. Page S92- 
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their past efforts, they, on the twentieth day 
after their departure from Gorgona, discovered 
the coast of Peru. After touching at several ^52«- 

Diaaovera 

^Hages near the shore, which they, found to Pew. 
be nowise inviting, they landed at Tutnbez, a 
place of some note, about three degrees south 
of the line, distinguished for its stately temple, 
and a palace of the Incds 6t sovereigns of the 
country.* There the Spaniards feasted their 
eyes with the first view of the opulence and 
dvilizaition of the Peruvian empire. They 
beheld a country fully peopled, and cultivated , 
with an appearance of regular industry ; the 
natives decently clothed, and possessed of in- 
genuity so far surpassing the other inhabitants 
of the New World, as to have the use of tame 
domestic animals. But what chiefly attracted 
their notice, was such a show of gold and sil- 
ver, not only in the ornaments of their persons 
and^temples, but in several vessels and utensils 
for common use, formed of those precious 
metals, as left no room to doubt that they 
abounded with profusion in the country. Pi- 
zarro and his companions seemed now to have 
attained to the ccnnpletion of their most san- 
guine hopes, and fancied that all their wishes 
and dreams of rich domains, and inexhaustible 
treasures, would soon be realized. 



* Calancha, p, 108. 
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* BoT with the slender force then tinier hisi 
coBunand, Pizorro could only yiew the ridi 
15k country of which he hoped hereafter to obtant 
Ftoama. possession. He rangied, however^ for some 
tli4.e dong the coast, maintsuning everywhei^ 
a> peaceable intercourse! with the natives^ no 
less astonished at titeir new visitants^ dian the 
Spaniards were with the uniform appearance of 
opulence and cultivation which thej beheldv 
1527. Having eiq[)lored the countty as fat as was rei» 
quisite to ascertain the importance of the disi- 
covery, Fizarro procured from the inbabitaots 
some of their Llamm or tame cattle, to which 
the Spaniards gave' the name of she^, some 
vessds of gold and silver, as well as some ^le^ 
cimens of their other works of ingenuity^ and 
two young men, whom he proposed to instruct 
in the Castilian language^ that they migirt 
serve as. interpreters in th6iei^editcon)whieli 
he meditated;: With tiiese he aiti^edt at Fima^ 
ma, towards the close of the thitdtyearfnnft 
the titoe of his depjtrture thence.*: No,advei& 
turer of' the age suffered harcbhips^o^ enoouiu* 
teredod^ngcrs which equal those' to which i he 
was iB!i^©sed during this* long period; Tht 
patience with whidh he endured the one, ami 



* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. x. c. 3—6^ dec, 4. lib, ii. c. 7, 8. 
Vega, 2. lib. i. c. 10— -14. Zarate, lib. i. c. 2. Benzo. Hist. 
Novi Orbis, lib. iii. c. L 
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tbe £3ititude mth whJch he 8tarm<Mmted the 
otber, exceed wbatievef is ife^orded in the his- 
tory of the New World, wh^re so inBxry romaii'^ i*^- 
tic displays ciftfa6se virtues occur. 

Neither the splendid relation that Pizarro 1528. 
glayeof the interedible optilenee of the country wAmnd 
vfhidH he latad discovered, nor his bitter com* 
pkiiiyts on account o€ that miseasonable^ pe^bal 
of his Forces, which had put it out of bis {K>wer 
to attefni>fr makings any setdeaient there, could 
move the governor of P^^Yama U> swerve from 
his former plan of conduct. He still contend- 
ed, tldt the colony was not iiy ae^mlttion to 
hitade sach a mighty empire^ arfd refuGted t^ 
authorise an exif^edkion, which he fbt^esaur 
5^iHi)d b% so aUuri^gk t^ it might raid t^e 
provitii^' m whi^H he preisided, by ^n efibM 
beyond its^ strengths His coldness^ however, 
did not in^tiy degree sf^te the ardour of the 
tferee ass^ates ; but they perceived that they 
could not ' eairry their scheme into executiM 
\rkhotlt t&^^ qountenanoe of supeiictf author ity^ 
and nmst s^cit their sovereign to grant that 
permi^ision^ which they co^Id not extort from 
his delegate^ With this vie^, after adjusting 
atibong thtemseltes, that Pizarro should claim 
the station of governor, Almagro that of lieu- 
tenant-governor, and Luque the dignity of 
bishop, in the country which they purposed to 
conquer, they sent Pizarro as their agent to 
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Spdin^ though their fortunes were now so much 
exhausted by the repeated eflKirts which, they 
15^. had made, that they found some difficulty in 
borrowing the small sum requisite towards 
equipping him for the voyage.* 




^•"•^ PiZARRO lost no time in repairing to court, 

spdh to and new as the scene might be to him, he ap- 
"^^^''^^ peared before the Emperor with the unemb^- 
rassed dignity of a man conscious of what his 
Siervices merited.; and he conducted his nego- 
ciations with an insinuating dexterity of address, 
which could not have been expected either from 
his. education or former habits of life. His feel- 
ing description of his own sufferings, and his 
pompous account of ,the country which be had 
dij^overed, confirmed by the i^pecimens of its 
prodjuctions which he exhibited, made such an 
impression both on Charles and his ministers, 
thj^t they npt only approved of the intended 
expedition, but seemed to be interested in the 
wcqess of its leader. Presuming on those dis- 
w?j^ positions in his favour, Pizarro paid little at- 
dates, teiitioq to the interest of his associates. As 
t^e pretensions of Luque did not interfere with 
his own, he obtained for him the ecclesiastical 
dignity to which he aspired. For Almagrohe 
plaiJ|i?d only the command of the fortress which 



* Herrera, dec. 4;. lib. iii. c. 1. Vega, 2. lib. i. c. I*. 
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shcAild be erected at Tumbez. To himself he 
secured whatever his boundless ambition could 
desire. He was appointed governor, captain- 
general, and adelantado of all the country 
which he had discovered, and hoped to con- 
quer, with supreme iauthority, civil as well as 
military ; and with full right to all the privi^ 
leges and emdlujxients usually granted to ad- 
venturers in the New World. His jurisdiction 
was declared to extend two hundred leagues 
along the coast to the south of the river St 
JsLgo^ to be independent of the governor of 
Banama ; and he had power to nominate all 
the officers who were to serve under him. In 
return for those concessions^ which cost the 
court of Spain nothing, as the enjoyment of 
them depended upon the success of Pizarro's 
pwn efforts, he engaged to raise two hundred 
and fifty men, and to provide the ships, arms, 
and warlike stores, requisite towards subjecting 
to the crown of Castile the country of which 
the government was allotted him. 

Inconsiderable as the body of men was slender 
which Pizarro had undertaken to raise, his 
fiuids and credit were so low that he could 
hardly complete half the number ; and after 
obtaining his patents from the crown, ,he was 
obliged to steal privately out of the port of Se- 
ville, in order to elude the scrutiny of the offi- 
cers who had it in charge %o examine whether 



force he 

was able 

to raise. 

1529. 
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he had fulfilled the stipulations in his contrslct.^ 
Before his departure, however, he received 

1529. some supply of money from Cortes, who having 
returned to Spain about this time, was willing to 
contribute his aid towiurds enabling an ancient 
companion, with whose talents and courage hQ 
was well acquainted, to begin a career (^ glory 
similar to that which he himself had finisfaed»t 

He landed at Nombre de Dios, and marched 
across the Isthmus to Panama, accompanied by 
his three brothers, Ferdinand, Juan, and Go9- 
zalo, of wbom the first was born in lawful wed- 
lock, the two latter, like himself, were of ille- 
gitimate birth, and by Francisco de Alcantara, 
his mother's brother. They were all in the 
prime of life, and of such abilities and courage 
as fitted them to take a distinguished part in 
his subsequent transactions. 

1530. On his arrival at Panama, Plzarro found Al- 
ciiiad^ magro so much exasperated at the manner in 

which he had conducted his negociation, that 
he not only refused to act any longer in con- 
cert with a man by whose perfidy he had been 
excluded from the power and honours to which 
he had a just claim, but laboured to form a new 



* Herrera, dec. 4. lib. vii. c. 9. 
f Ibid. lib. vii. c. 10. 
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ium>ciatfoii, in order to thwatrt or to rival his 
fonaaer coofederate in his discoveries. Fizarro, 
Uome^r^ had more wisdom and addl'ess than to ^^^ 
suffer a rupture so £ital to all his scbe^nes .to 
become irrepamble. By offering voluntorily to 
relinquish the office of adelantado> and .promis- 
ing to concur in soliciting that title, with an 
independent government, &r Alma^o, he grar 
dnaUy mitigated ^e rage of an Qpen-bearf^d 
scidier, which had been violent, but was not 
implacable. Luque, higjply satisfied witli hav* . 
iqg been sttcoeesful in.all his own pretensions, 
cordially seconded Hzarro's endeavours. A 
reconciliation was effected, aad the coaifederacy 
renei^d on its or^nal terins, that the enter- 
prise cihotdd be carried od at the common ex^ 
pet^e of the associates, and the profits accrur 
ing from it should be ^nally divided among 
dbem.* 

£v£K after their reunion, and the utmost TTjeirar- 
«ft)ft8 of their interest, three small vessels, with 
a hundred and eighty «<^iers, thirty-six of 
whotn were horsemen, composed the aroibment 
which tiiey were able to fit out. But :the asto- 
niishittg progress of the Spaniards in America 
had inspired them with ^uch ide&s of their own 



* Herrera, dec. 4, lib, vii. m. 9. Zarate, lib. L c. Sr 
Vega, 2. lib. L c 14. 
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superiority, that Pizarro did not hesitate io «ul 
with this contemptible forc^ to invade a great 
empire. Almagro was left at Panama, as for- 
merly, to follow him with what reinforcement 
of men he should be able to muster. As the 
season for embarking was properly chosen, and 
the course (rf navigation between Panama and 
Peru was now better known, Pizarro complet- 
ed the voyage in thirteen days ; though^ by the 
force of the winds and currents, he was carried 
above a hundred leagues to the north of Tumr 
bez, the place of his destination, aqd obliged 
Lands in to land his troops in the bay of St- Matthew. 
Without losing a moment, he b^an to advance 
tpwbrds the south, taking carej however, jtiot 
to depait far from the sea-shore, both that be 
might easily effect a junction with the supplies 
' which he expected from Panama, and secure a 
retreat in case of any disaster, by keeping as 
near as possible to his ships. But as the coun« 
try in several parts on the coast of Peru is bar- 
ren, unheal thful, and tHinly peopled ; as the 
Spaniards had to pass all the rivers near their 
mouth, where the body of water is greatest ; 
and as the imprudence of Pizarro, in attacking 
the natives when he should have studied to 
gain tlieir coufidence, had forc^ them to aban- 
don their habitations ; famine, fatigue, and dis- 
eases oi various kinds, brought upon him and 
his followers calamities hardly inferior to those 
which they had endured in their former expe-^ 
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diticm. What they now experienced corres- 
ponded so ill with the alluring descripticMi of 
the ijountiy given by Pizarro, that many b^aii i^i- 
to r^roach him, and every soldier must have 
become cold to the service, if, even in this tin- 
fertile ref^on of Peru, they had not met with 
some appearances of wealth and cultivation, 
which seemed to justify the report of their 
leader. At length they reached the province Apriii4. 
of Coaque ; and having surprised the princi- 
pal settlement of the natives^ they seized their 
vessels and ornaments of gold and niver, to the 
amount of thirty thousand pesos, with other 
booty of such vahie, as dispelled all their 
doubts, and inspired the most desponding with 
sanguine hopes.* 

PizARRO himself was so much delighted with Hk 
this rich spoil, which he considered as the first 
fruits of a land abounding with treasure, that 
he instantly despatched one of his ships to Pa- 
nama with a large remittance to Almagro ; and 
another to Nicaragua, with a considerable sum 
to several persons of influence in that furovince, 
in hopes of alluring adventurers by this early 
display of the wealth which he had acquired. 
Meanwhile he continued his march along the 
coast, and disdaining to employ any means of 



♦ Herrera, dec. 4. lib. vii. c. 9. lib. ii. c. 1. Xerez, Ifi?. 
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redodbg the natives but force^ he attacked 
them with such vtoleBce in their scatteved ba- 
fattations; as coippelled them either to i^etire 
tntd the interior country, or to submit to his 
yoke. This sudden i^pearance of invaders, 
whose aspect and manners were so strange, 
and whose power seemed to be so irresistible, 
made the same dreadful impression as in other 
parts of America. Fizarro hardly met with 
resistance until he attacked the island of Puna 
in the Bay of Guayaquil. As that was better 
peopled than the country through which be 
bad passed, and its mhabitants fiercer and less 
civilized than those of the continent, they de- 
fended themselves with such obstinate valour 
that Fizarro spent six months in reducing them 
to subjection. From Puna he proceeded to 
Tumbe^ where the distempers which raged 
among his men compelled him to remain for 
three months.* 



some, and 
contimies 
to adTsnoe. 



While he was thus employed, he began to 
rei^ advantage from his attention to spread 
the fiime of his first success at Coaque. Two 
different detachments arrived from. Nicaragua, 
which, though neither exceeded thirty men, 



* P. Sancho ap. Ramus, iii. p. 371. F. Herrera, dec 4. 
lib. vii. c. 18. lib. ix. c. 1. Zarate, lib. ii. c. % S. Xerez, 
p» 182, &c 
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lie considered as a ceinforoeiBetit of great cen- 
sequence to his feeble b«id, especially as the 
OD^ was under tiie comasatad of Sehartian Be- ^^^ 
nalcazar, and the other of Hernando Soto, 
officers not inferior in merit and reputation 
to iiny who had served in America. From 
Tombez he proceeded to the river PiurSy and Vmj i«. 
in an advantageous station near the mouth 
of it, he established the first Spanish colony 
in Peru, to which he gave the name oi St 
Michael. 

As^ Pizarro continued to advance towwds 
the centre <^ the Peruvian empire, he gradually 
recdved more full information concerning its 
extent and policy, as well as tiie situation of its 
affitirs at that juncture. Without some know- 
lodge of these, he could not have conducted 
his operations with propriety ; and without a 
suitable attention to them, it is impossible to 
account for the progress whic^ the Spaniards 
had already made, or to unfold the causes of 
their subsequent sueotes. 

At the time when the Spaniards invaded stoteofthe 
Peru, the dominiood of its spvereigus extended e^^ 
in Upgth, from north U>, south, above fifteen 
hupdr^ miles along thp Pacific Oceiao. Its 
br^tht ftom east to }^^U was much less coui- 
siclerdhle, b^iig uniform^ bounded by the vast 
n^0 of the Ai^d^i sttrtqhmg from its one 
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extremity to the other. Peru, like the rest of 
tbie New Worldi was originally possessed by 
1532. small independent tribes, diflfering from each 
oth^r in manners, and in their forms of rude 
policy. All, however, were so little civilized, 
that if the traditions concerning their mode of 
life, preserved among their descendants, de- 
serve credit, they must be classed among the 
most unimproved savages of America. Stran- 
gers to every'^pecies of cultivation or regular 
industry, without any fixed residence, and un- 
acquainted with those sentiments and obliga- 
tions which form the first bonds of social union, 
they are said to have roamed about naked in 
the forests, with which the country was then 
covered, more like wild beasts than like men* 
After they had struggled for several ages witli 
the hardships and calamities whidi are inevita- 
ble in such a state, and when no circumstance 
seemed to indicate the approach of any unccmi- 
mon effi>rt towards improvement, we are told 
that there appeared, on the banks of the lake 
Titiaca, a man and woman of majestic form, 
and clothed in decent garments. They declared 
themselves to be children of the Sun, sent by 
their beneficent parent, who beheld with pity 
the miseries of the hunian race, to inst!ruct and 
to reclaim them. At their persuasion, enforced 
by reverence for the divinity in whose name 
they were supposed to speak, several of the dis- 
posed savages united together, and receiving 
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their commainds a$ heavenly injunctions, foJ^ 
lowed them to CuMo, where they. settled and 
began to lay the foundations of a city« 

Makco Capac and Mama Ocollc^ for such 
were the names of those extraordinary person- 
ages, having thus collected scnne wandering 
tribes, formed that social union, which, by mul- 
tiply ing;:t;he desires,, and uniting the efforts of 
tfh^ human speciesi. ^<nt^ industry, ao^ leads 
to improvement* Manco Capac instructed 
the men in agriculture and other useful arts : 
Mama Ocollo taught the women to spin and 
to weave. By the labour of the one ses, sub- 
sistence became less precarious; by that of 
the other, life was rendered more comfortable. 
After ^during the objects of first necessity in 
an infant state, by providing food, raiment, and 
habitations for the rude people of whom he 
took charge, Manco Capac turned his atten- 
tion towards introducing such laws and policy 
HB might perpetuate their happiness* By. his 
institutiosi^ which shall be more particularly 
explained hereafter, the various relations in 
priysute life were established, and the duties 
resulting from them prescribed with such pro- 
priety, as gradually formed a barbaroi^ pecq[>le 
to decency of manners. In public administra- 
tion, the functions of persons in authority were 
so precisely defined, and the subordination of 
those under their jprisdiqtion maintained with 
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such a steady haiid, th^ the society in whicli 
he presided sobn assumed the aspect of a. regu- 
T^sT lar and welUgovemed state. 

TrfOS, accor^ng to the Indian traditiun^ waa 
foutl*4d the empire of the Incas or Lords of 
Peru* At first its exte?^ was smjfll. The ter- 
ritory of Irfatico Capac did not #tlach aliove 
eight kagues from Cu2cd. But wilAirt ils nar- 
row precincts he exercised absolute^ and uik 
controUed authority. His suefeessors, is th6ir 
dortinidns extended, arrogated a simifar juris* 
diW:ioil over the new subjects which they ac- 
quired 5 the despotism of Asia Was ribt more 
complete. The Inca^ were not only obeyed 
as monarchs, but revered ais divinities. Their 
blood was held to be sacred, and by prohibit- 
ing intermarriages with the. people, was never 
contatfriiiafeed liy mixing with that of any other 
race. The fitmily, thus separated from the rert 
of the Hiation, was distinguished by peculiarities 
in dress and ornaments, which it was unlawfiil 
for dth^iis to assunie. The nibnarch himself 
appealed with etwigns of royalty reserved f6r 
him alone ; and received from his' sttftjects 
marks of obsequious homs^eand resjfect, Which 
approached almost t6 adoration. 

But, atnotig the Peruvians, this unbounded 
power of their monarchs sterns to have been 
uniformly accompanied With tttention tb the 
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good, of their snbjects. it was ttot the^ rage of >^^ 
conqtiest, if we may believe the aeceants of %^ ^^^ 
tbecr cooheryQien, that prompted the Incas to i^*^ 
extend their donnmoiis, but die desire of dif- 
kjLsing the blessings of civilizatkm, and the 
knowledge of the arts which they poeaessed; 
among the barbarous people whom tfa^ re- 
duced. During a succession of tmAwe mo- 
narchs, it is said that not one deriated from 
this betieficent character.:* 

Wh£n the Spaniards first visited the coiost of 
Peru, in the year one thousand five hundred 
and tw^y-six, Huana Capac, the twelfth mo- 
narch from the founder of the state, was seated 
on the throne* He vA reptesented as a prince 
distinguished not only for the pacific virt^ies 
peculiar to the race; but eminent for his miaje^ 
tial tal^ats. By his victorious arms the king^ 
dom of Quito w&d subjedted, a coniquest of 
such extent imd imp6rtance as almost. doubled 
the power of the Peruvian emjnre. He was 
fond of residing in the capital cf diat valilable 
proviQce which he hadiaddedto.his dominions; 
md, nOtwitiibiUtnding the atident and funda»- 
metital law of the monarchy against polluting 
the royal blbod by any foreign allitoce, he 



* Cieca de Leon, Chron, c. 44, Herrera, dec. 3. lib. x. 
c. 4* dec. 5. lib* iii. o, 17. 
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married the dai^hter of the vanquUhed mo^ 
narch of Quito. She bore him a son named 
J53SL Atahualpa, whoin, on. hh death at Quito, which 
seems to have happened about i the year one 
fhoussuad five hundred and twenty-nine, he ap* 
pointed his successor in that kingdom, leaving 
the rest of his doofiinions to Huascar, bis eldest 
son, by a mother of the. royal race. Greatly as 
the Peruvians revered the memory of a monarch 
who had reigned widi greater reputation and 
splendour than any of his predecessors, the des- 
tination of Huana Capac concerning the suc- 
cession appeared so reptignant to a maxim co- 
eval with the empire, and founded on autho- 
rity deemed sacred, that it was no sooner 
known at Cuzco than it excited general dis- 
gust Encouraged by those sentiments of his 
subject, Huascar required his brother to re- 
nounce the government of Quito, and to ac- 
knowledge him as his lawful superior. But it 
had been the first care of Atabualpa to gain a 
large body of troops which had accompanied 
his father to Quito. These were the flower of 
the Peruvian warriors, to wh(^e valour Huana 
Capac had been indebted for all his victories. 
Kelying on their support, Atabualpa first elud- 
ed his brother's demand, and then marched 
against him in hostile array. 

Thus the ambition of two young men, the 
title of the one founded on ancient usage, and 

35 
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that of the other asserted by the veteran troops, 
involved Peru in civil war, a calamity to which, 
under a succession of virtuous princes, it had ^sh± 
hitherto been a stranger. In such a contest 
the issue was obvious. The force of arms 
triumphed over the authority of laws. Atahu- 
alpa remained victorious, and made a cruel use 
of his victory. Conscious of the defect in his 
own title to the crown, he attempted to exter- 
minate the royal race, by putting to death all 
the children of the Sun descended from Manco 
Capac, whom he could seize either by force or 
stratagem. From a political motive, the life of 
his unfortunate rival Huascar, who had been 
taken prisoner in a battle which decided the 
fate of the empire, was prolonged for some 
time, that by issuing orders in his name the 
usurper might more easily establish his own 
authority.* 

When Pizarro landed in the bay of St Mat- f»T^^« 

•^ to the pro- 

thew, this civil war raged between the two grew of 
brothers in its greatest fury. Had he made 
any hostile attempt in his former visit to Peru 
in the year one thousand five hundred and 
twenty^'Seven, he must then havef encountered 



* Zarate, lib. i. c. 15. Vega, 1. Ub. ix. c. 12. and 32- 
40. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. i. c. 2. lib. ill. c. 17. 
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the force of a powerful state, united under a 
monarch possessed of capacity as well as cou- 
rage, and unembarrassed with any care that 
could divert him from opposing his progress. 
But at this time the two competitors, though 
they received early accounts of the arrival and 
violent proceedings of the Spaniards, were so 
intent upon the operations of a war which 
they deemjed more interesting, that they paid 
no attention to the motions of an enemy, too 
inconsiderable in number to excite any great 
alarm, and to whom it would be easy, as they 
imagined, to ^ve a check when more at lei- 
sure. 



HeaTaHs 
himself of 
it, and ad« 
vances, 



. By this fortunate coincidence of events, 
whereof Pizarro could have no foresight, aad 
of which, from his defective mode of inter- 
course with the people of the country, be re- 
mained long ignorant, he was permitted to 
carry on his operations unmolested, and ad- 
vanced to the centre of a great empire, before 
orie effort of its power was exerted to stop his 
career. During their progress, the Spaniards 
had acquired some imperfect knowledge of this 
struggle between the two contending factions. 
The first complete information with respect to it 
they received from messengers whom Huascar 
sent to Pizarro, in order to solicit his aid against 
Atahualpa, whom he represented as a rebel 
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and an tisurper.* Pizarro perceived at once 
the importance of this intelligence, and foresaw 
so clearly all the advantages which might be ish. 
derived from this divided state of the kingdom 
which be had invaded, that without waiting for 
the reinforcement which he expected from 
Panama, he determined to push forward, while 
intestine discord put it out of the power of the 
Peruvians to attack him with their whole force, 
and while, by tkking part, as circumstances 
should incline him, with one of the competi- 
tors, he might be enabled with greater ease to 
crush both. Enterprising as the Spaniards of 
that age were in all their operations against 
Americans, and distinguished as Pizarro was 
among his countrymen for daring courage, we 
can hardly suppose, that, after having proceed- 
ed hitherto slowly, and with much caution, he 
would have changed at once his system of 
operation, and have ventured upon a measure 
so hazardous, without some new motive or 
prospect to justify it. 

As he was obliged to divide his troops, in s^t^of 

1 . . i-i »*-. I , «. his forces. 

order to leave a gamson m St Michael, suffi- 
cient to defend a station, of equal importance 
as a place of retreat in case of any disaster, 
and as a port for receiving any supplies which 
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should come from Panama, he began his march 
with a very slender and ill-accoutred train of 
Ti^ followers. They consisted of sixty-two horse- 
men,* and a hundred and two foot-soldiers, of 
whom twenty were armed with cross-bows, and 
three with muskets. He directed his course 
towards Caxaraalca, a small town at the dis- 
tance of twelve days' march from St Michael, 
where Atahualpa was encamped with a consi- 
derable body of troops. Before he had pro- 
ceeded far, an officer despatched by the Inca 
met him with a valuable present from that 
prince, accompanied with a proffer of his alli- 
ance, and assurances of a friendly reception at 
Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the' usual 
artifice of his countrymen in America, pretend- 
ed to come as the ambassador of a very power- 
ful monarch, and declared that he was now 
advancing with an intention to offer Atahualpa 
^ his aid against those enemies who disputed his 
iitle to the throne. t" 



ideMofihe As the object of the Spaniards in entering 
c^^^ their country was altogether incomprehensible 
^^^ to the Peruvians, they had formed various con- 
jectures concerning it, without being able to 
decide whether they should consider their new 



♦ See Note XIII. Page 892. 
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guests as beings of a superior nature, who bad 
visited them from some beneficent motive, or 
as formidable avengers of their crimes^ and ^sh, 
enemies to their repose and liberty. The con- 
tinual professions of the Spaniards, that they 
came to enlighten them with the knowledge of 
truth, and lead them in the way of happiness, 
favoured the former opinion ; the outrages 
which they committed, their rapaciousness and 
cruelty, were awful confirmations of the latter. 
While in this state of uncertainty, Pizarro's 
declaration of his pacific intentions so far re- 
moved ail the Inca's fears, that he determined 
to give him a friendly reception. In conse- 
quence of this resolution, the Spaniards were 
allowed to march in tranquillity across the 
sandy desert between St Michael and Motup^, 
where the most feeble effort of an enemy, add- 
ed to the unavoidable distresses which they 
suffered in passing through that comfortless 
region, must have proved fatal to them.* 
From Motupe they advanced towards the 
mountains which encompassed the low coun- 
try of Peru, and passed through a defile so 
narrow and inaccessible, that a few men might 
have defended it against a numerous army. 
But here likewise, from the same inconsiderate 
credulity of the Inca, the Spaniards met with 



* See NoT^ XIV. Page 392. 
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no opposition, and took quiet possession of a 
fort erected for the security of that important 
1532. station. As they now approached near to 
Caxamalca, Atahualpa renewed his professions 
of friendship ; and as an evidence of their sin- 
cerity, sent them presents of greater value than 
the former. 

Arrive at On entering Caxamalca Pizarro took posses- 

CaxaiiAlca. ^.^^ ^^ ^ j^^^^ ^^^^.^^ ^^ ^^^ ^jj^ of whlch WRS 

a house which the Spanish historians call a 
palace of the Inca, and on the other a temple 
of the Sun, the whole surrounded with a strong 
rampart or wall of earth. When he had posted 
his troops in this advantageous station, he des* 
patcfhed his brother Ferdhaand an|i Hernando 
Soto to the camp of Atahualpa, which was 
about a league distant from the town. He in- 
structed them to confirm the declaration which 
he had formerly made of his pacific disposition, 
and to desire an interview with the Inca, that 
he might explain more fully the intention of 
the Spaniards in visiting his country. They 
, were treated with all the respectful hospitality 

usual among the Peruvians in the reception of* 
their most cordial friends, and Atahualpa pro- 
mised to visit the Spanish commander next day 
in his quarters. The decent deportment of the 
Peruvian monarch, the order of his court, and 
the reverence with which his subjects approach- 
ed his person and obeyed his commands, asto- 
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nished those Spaniards who had never met m 
America with any thing more dignified than 
the petty cazique of a barbarous tribe. But 
their eyes were still more powerfully attracted 
by the vast profusion of wealth which they 
observed in the Inca's camp. The rich omt- 
ments worn by him and his attendants, the ves- 
sels of gold and silver in which the repast offer- 
ed to them was served up, the multitude of 
utensils of eVery kind formed of those pre- 
cious metals, opened prospect^ far exceeding 
any idea of opulence thai an Eui'opean of the 
sixteenth century could form. 

On their return to Caxamalca, while their P«rfidious 

scheme of 

minds were yet warm with admiration and dc- Piiwro. 
sire of the wealth which they had beheld, they 
gave such a description of it to their country- 
men, as confirmed Pizarro in a resolution which 
he bad already taken. From his own obser- 
vation of American manners during his long 
service in the New Wprld, as well as from the 
advantages which Cortes had derived from 
seizing Montezuma, he knew of what conse- 
quence it was to have the Inca in his power. 
For this purpose, he formed a plan as daring 
as it was perfidious. Notwithstanding the cha- 
racter that he had assumed, of an ambassador 
from a powerful monarch w^ho courted an alli- 
ance with the Inca, and in violation of the re- 
peated offers which he had made to him of his 
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own friendship and assistance^ he determined 
to avail himself of the unsuspicious simplicity 
1532. with which iitabualpa relied on bis professions^ 
and to seize the person of the Inca during the 
interview to which he had invited him. He 
prepared for the execution of his scheme with 
the same deliberate arrangement; and with as 
little compunction, as if it had fefilected no 
disgrace on himself or his country. He di- 
vided his cavalry into three small squadrons^ 
under the command of his brother Ferdinand, 
Soto, and Benalcazar ; his infantry were fbrm^ 
ed in one body, except twenty of most tried 
courage, whom he kept near his own person to 
support him in the dangerous service which 
he reserved for himself; the artillery^ consist- 
ing of two field-pieces,* and the cross-bowmen» 
were placed opposite to the avenue by which 
Atahualpa was to 2q)proach. All were com- 
manded to keep within the square, and not to 
move until the signal for action was given* 

Nov. 16. Early in the mornin^^ the Peruvian camp 

Visited by n • • -w^ * 

the Inca. was all in motion. But as Atahualpa was soli- 
citous to appear with the greatest £;)leodour 
and magnificence in his first interview with 
the strangers, the preparations for this were 
so tedious, that the day was far advanced be- 



* Xerez, p. 194. 
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fore he began his march. Even then, lest the 
order of the procession should be deranged, 
he' moved so slowly, that the Spaniards became **^*- 
impatient, ^nd apprehensive that some suspi- 
cion of their intention might be the cause of 
this delay. , In order to remove this, Pizarro 
despatched one of his officers with fresh assu- 
rances of his friendly disposition. At length 
the Inca approached. First of all appeared 
four hundred men, in an uniform dress, as har- 
bingers to clear the way before him. He him- 
self^ sitting on a throne or couch adorned with 
plumes of various colours, and almost covered 
with plates of gold and silver enriched with 
precious stones, was carried on the shoulders 
of his principal attendants. Behind him came 
some chief officers of his court, carried in the 
same manner. Several bands of singers and 
dancers accompanied this cavalcade ; and the 
whole plain was covered with troops, amount- 
ing to more than thirty thousand men. 

As the Inca drew near the Spanish quarters, stnmgeiui- 
Father Vincent Valverde, chafHain to the eX- JSvai- 
pedition, advanced with a crucifix in one band, ^•^*' 
and^ breviary in the other, and in a long dis- 
course explained to him the doctrine of the 
creation, the fall of Adam, the incarnation, the 
sufferings and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 
appointment of St Peter as God's vicegerent on 
earth, the transmission of his apostolic power 
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by succession to the Popes, the donation made 
to the King of Castile, by Pope Alexander, of 
^S3i. all the regions in the New World. In conse- 
quence of all this, he required Atahualpa to 
embrace the Christian faith, to acknowledge 
the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope, and to 
submit to the King of Castile as his lawful 
sovereign ; promising, if he complied instantly 
with this requisition, that the Castilian mo- 
narch would protect his dominions, and per- 
mit him to continue in the exercise of his 
royal authority; but if he should impiously 
refuse to obey this summons, he denounced 
war against him in his master^s name, and 
threatened him with the most dreadful effects 
of his vengeance. 

^in^ This strange harangue, unfolding deep mys- 
teries, and alluding to unknown facts, of which 
no power of eloquence could have conveyed at 
once a distinct idea to an American, was so 
lamely translated by an unskilful interpreter, 
little acquaintecl with the idiom of the Spanish 
tongue, and incapable of expressing himself 
with propriety in the language of the Inca, 
that its general tenour was altogether incom- 
prehensible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, 
af more obvious meaning, filled him with asto- 
nishment and indignation. His reply, how- 
ever, was temperate. He began with observ- 
ing, that he was lord of the dominions over 
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which he reigned, by hereditary succession ; 
and added, that he could not conceive how a 
foreign priest should pretend to dispose of ter- i^w. 
ritories which did not belong to him ; that if 
sUch a preposterous grant had been made, he, 
who was the rightful possessor, refused to con- 
firm it ; that he had no inclination to renounce 
the religious institutions estiablished by his an- 
cestors 5 nor would he forsake the service of 
the Sun, the immortal divinity whom he and 
his people revered, in order to wofiship the 
God of the S^niards, who was subject to 
death ; that with respect to other matters con- 
tained in his discourse^ as he had never heard 
of them before, and did not now understand 
their meaning, he desired to know where the 
priest had learned things so extraordinary. 
** In this book," answered Valverde, reaching 
out to him his breviary. The Inca opened it 
eagerly, and turning over the leaves, lifted it 
to his ear : ** This," says he, " is silent ; it 
tells me nothing ;" and threw it with disdain 
to the ground. The enraged monk, running 
towards his countrymen, cried out, " To arms» 
Christians, to arms ! the word of God is in- 
sulted ; avenge this profanation on those im- 
pious dogs."* 



* See Note XV. Page 393. 
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PizAERO, who, during this long conference, 

had with diflBculty restrained his soldiers, eager 

1532. to seize the rich spoils of which they had now 

so near a view, immediately gave the signal of 

Peruviani, ^^^^]i^ At oncc the martial music struck up, 
the cannon and muskets began to fire, the 
horse sallied out fiercely to the charge, the 
infantry rushed on sword in hand. The Peru- 
vians, astonished at the suddenness of an attack 
which they did not expect, and dismayed with 
the destructive effects of the fire-arms, and the 
irresistible impression of the cavalry, fied with 
universal consternation on every side, without 
attempting either to annoy the enemy, or to 
defend themselves. Pizarro, at the head of 
his chosen band, advanced directly towards 
the Inca; and though his nobles crowded 
around him with officious zeal, and fell in 
numbers at his feet, while they vied one with 
another in sacrificing their own lives, that 
they might cover the sacred person of their 
sovereign, the Spaniards soon penetrated to 

«id Msbea the royal seat ; and Pizarro, seizing the InCa 
by the arm, dragged him to the ground, and 
carried him as a prisoner to his quarters. The 
fate of the monarch increased the precipitate 
flight of his followers. The Spaniards pur- 
sued them towards evfery quarter, and with 
deliberate and unrelenting barbarity continued 
to slaughter wretched fugitives, who never 
once offered to resist. The carnage did not 



ilie Inca. 
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cease until ,the close of day. Above four 
thousand Peruvians were killed. Not a single 
Spaniard fell, nor was one wounded but Pi- 1532. 
zarro himself, whose band was slightly hurt by 
one of his own soldiers, while struggling eagerly 
to lay hold on the Inca.* 

The plunder of the field was rich beyond 
any idea which the Spaniards had yet formed 
copcerning the wealth of Peru, and they were 
so transported with the value of the acquisition, 
as well is the greatness of their success, that 
ihey passed the night in the extravagant exulta- 
tion natural to indigent adventurers on such an 
extraordinary change of fortune. 

At first the captive monarch could, hardly DejectkMi 
believe a calamity which he so little expected 
to be, real: But he soon felt all the misery of 
bis fate, and the dejection into which he sunk 
was in proportion to the height of grandeur 
from which he had fallen. . Pizarro, afraid of 
losing all the advantages which he hoped to 
derive from the possession of such a prisoner, 
laboured to console him with professions of 
kindness and respect, that corresponded ill 
with his actions. By residing among the Spa- 
niardjs, the Inca quickly discovered thair rul- 



♦ See NoTB XVI. Page 894. 
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ing passion, which indeed they were nowise 
solicitous to conceal, and, by applying to that* 
made an attempt to recover his liberty. He 
offered as a ransom what astonished the Spa- 
niards, even after all they now knew concern- 
ing the opulence of his kingdom. The apart- 
ment in which he was confined was twenty- 
two feet in length and sixteen in breadth : he 
undertook to fill it with vessels of g^old as 
high as he could reach. Pizarro closed eagerly 
with this tempting proposal, and a line was 
drawn upon the walls of the chamber, to mark 
the &tipulated height to which the treasure 
was to rise. 

Atahualpa, transported with having ob- 
tained some prospect of liberty, took measures 
instantly for fulfilling his part of the agrees 
ment, by sending messengers to Cuzco, Quito, 
and other places, where gold had been amass* 
ed in largest quantities, either for adorning 
the temples of the gods, or the houses of the 
Inca, to bring what was necessary for complet- 
ing his random directly to Caxamalca, Though 
Atahualpa was now in the custody cf his ene- 
mies, yet so much were the Feruviaufl accus- 
tomed to respect every mandate issued by their 
sovereign, that his orders were executed with 
the greatest alacrity. Soothed with hopes of 
recovering his liberty by this means, the sub- 
jects of the Inca were afraid of endangering 
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his life by forming any other scheme for his 
relief; and though the force of the empire was 
still entire, no preparations were made, and no i53g. 
^rmy assembled, to avenge their own wrongs 
or those of their monarch** The Spaniards 
remained in Caxamalca tranquil and umno*' 
iested. Small detachments of their. numj)er V'l,^^.^ 

; niards viait 

marched into remote provinces of the empire, different 
and, instead of meeting with any opposition, p"^^"**^ 
were everywhere received with marks of the 
most submissive respect.t 

Inconsiderable as those parties were, a^d Aimagro 
desirous as Pizarro might be to obtain some T^^ 
knowledge of the interior state of the country, ^^^^ 
lie could not have ventured upon any diminu- 
tion of his main body, if be had not about this 
time received an account of Almagro's having December, 
landed at St Michael, with such a reinforce- 
ment as would almost double the number of 
his followers.!: The arrival of this long-ex- 
pected succour was not more agreeable to the 
Spaniards than alarming to the Inca, He saw 
the power of his enemies increase ; and as he 
knew neither the source whc^nce they derived 
their supplies^ nor the n^eans by which they 
were conveyed to Peru, he could not foreft^e 



* Xcfe2;i 205. f Sw Not» XVJL Pag^ 38* 
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® v?^ to what a height the inundation that poured 
\mry^ 10 upon his dominions might rise. While dis- 

1532. quieted with such apprehensions^ he learned 
that some Spaniards, in theii* way to Cuzco, 
had visited his brother Huascar in the place 
where he kept him confined, and that the cap- 
tive prince had represented to them the justice 
of his own cause ; and, as an inducement to 
espouse it, had promised them a quantity of 
treasure greatly beyond that which Atahualpa 
had engaged to pay for his ransom. If the 
Spaniards should listen to this proposal, Ata- 
hualpa perceived his own destruction to be in- 
evitable ; and suspecting that their insatiable 
thirst for gold would tempt them to lend a fa- 

1533. vourable ear to it, he determined to' sacrifice 
putto^ his brother's life, that he might save his own ; 
^"^^^ and his orders for this purpose were executed, 

like all his other commands, with scrupulous 
punctuality.* 

The Spa- Meanwhile, Indians daily arrived at Caxa- 
adiviston malca from difierent parts of the kingdom, 
* "^^ loaded with treasure. A great part of the sti- 
pulated quantity was now amassed, and Ata- ' 
hualpa assured the Spaniards, that the only 
thing which prevented the whole from being 



* Zarate, lib. it. c. 6. Gomara, Hist. c. 115* Herrera, 
dec 5. lib. iii. c. 2. 
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brought in, was the remoteness of the pro- 
vinces where it was deposited. But such vast 
piles of gold presented continually to the view i^^- 
of needy soldiers, had so inflamed their avarice, 
that it was impossible any longer to restrain 
their impatience to obtain possession of this 
rich booty. Orders were given for melting 
down the whole, except some pieces of curious 
&bric, reserved as a present for the Emperor. 
Afler setting apart the fifth due to the crown, 
and a hundred thousand pesos as a donative to 
the soldiers which arrived with Almagro, there 
remained one million five hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand five hundred pesos to Pizarro 
and his followers. The festival of St James, July 95. 
the patron saint of Spain, was the day chosen 
for the partition of this enormous sum, and 
the manner of conducting it strongly marks 
the strange alliance of fanaticism with ava- 
rice, which I have more than once had occa- 
sion to point out as a striking feature in the 
character of the conquerors of the New World. 
Though assembled to divide the spoils of an 
innocent people, procured by deceit, extortion, 
and cruelty, the transaction began with a so- 
lemn invocation of the name of God,* as if 
they could have expected the guidance of 
Heaven in distributing those wages of iniquity. 



* Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 3. 
VOL. III. K 
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In this division above eight thousand pesos, at 
that time not inferior in effective value to as 
»5». many pounds sterlipg in the present century, 
fell to the share of each horseman, and half 
that sum to each foot soldien Pizarro bim- 
self, and his officers, received dividends in piro* 
portion to the dignity of their rank. . 

Tbeeffect Xherb is no cxample in history of such a 
sudden acquisition of wealth by military service, 
nor was ever a sum so great divided among so 
small a number of soldiers^ Many of theni 
having received a recompense for their servicea 
far bevond their most sanguine b^^pes, were so 
impatient to retire from fatigue and dangier, in 
iM-der to spend the remainder of their days in 
their native country in ease and opulence, that 
they demanded their discharge with clamorous 
importunity. Pizarro, sensible that from ;8uch 
men he could expect neither e^erpri^e hi ao* 
tion nor fortitude in sufferings and persuaded 
that, wherever they went, the display of tbeir 
riches would allure adventurers, l€«« cfHilwt 
hut more hardy, to his standards grwted their 
suit without reluctance, and permitted above 
sixty of them to accompany his brother Ferdi- 
nand, whom he sent to S^n with an account 
of his success, and the present destined for tbe 
Emperor.* 



* Herrera, dec* 5* lib. iii. o« 4, Vega, p. 2. lib. i. c 38. 
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^H£ Spaniards having divided among them 
the treasure amassed for the Inca's Tansom, be 
insisted with them to fulfil their promise of i^'- 
setting him at liberty. But nothing was far- demands 
ther from Pizarro's thoughts. During his ^^^ 
Icmg service in the New World, he bad imbibed 
those ideas atid maxims of his fellows-soldiers, 
which led them to consider its inhabitants as 
an inferior race, neither worthy of the name, 
nor entitled to the ri^ts of men. In bis com« 
pact widi Atahualpa, he had no other object 
than to amuse his captive with such a prospect 
of recovering his liberty, as might induce him 
to lend all the aid of his authority towards 
collecting the wealth of his kingdom. Having 
now accomplished this, he no longer regarded 
his plighted faith ; and at the very time when 
the credulous Prince hoped to be replaced on 
his throne, he had secretly resolved to bereave 
him c^life. Many circumstances seem to have 
concurred 'in prompting him to this action, 
the most criminal and atrocious that stains the 
Spanish name, amidst all the deeds of violence 
committed in carrying on th^e conquests of the 
New World. 

Though Pizarro had seized the Inca, in imi- He «id tfa« 
tation of Cortes's conduct towards the Mexican ^^SSoty ' 
monarch, he did not possess talents for carry- 
ing on the same artful plan of policy. Desti- 
tute of the temper and address requisite for 
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gaining the codfidence of his prisoner, be neter 
reaped all the advantages which nright have 
1533. been derived from being master of his person 
and autibority. Atahualpa was, indeed, a 
prince of greater abilities and discernment than 
Montezuma, and seems to have penetrated 
more thorooghly into the character and inten- 
tions of the Spaniards. Mutual suspicion and 
distrust accordingly took place between tbeni^ 
The strict attention with which it was neces- 
sary to guard a captive of such importance, 
greatly increased the fatigue of military duty. 
The utility of keeping him appeared inconsi- 
derable; and Fizarro felt him as an encum- 
branoe, from which he wished to be deliver- 

^^nfi 1 Almagro and his followers had made a de- 

ftnd his fol- 
lowers de- mand of an equal share in the Inca's ransom j 

life. and though Pizarro had bestowed upon the 

private men the large gratuity which I have 
mentioned, and endeavoured to sooth thdr 
leader by presents of great value, they stUl 
continued dissatisfied. They were apprehen- 
sive, that as long as Atahualpa remained a 
prisoner, Pizarro's soldiers would apply what- 
ever treasure should be acquired, to make up 
what was wanting of the quantity stipulated 
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for his ransom, and under that pretext exclude 
them fiY>m any part of it They insisted 
eagerly on putting the Inca to death, that all i^ss. 
the adventurers in Peru might thereafter be 
on an equal footing.* 

PizARRO himself began to be alarmed with Vodnf 
accounts of forces assembling in the remote duced^ 
provinces of the empire, and suspected Ata^ 
faualpa of having issued orders for that pur- 
pose. These fears and suspicions were artfully 
increased by Philippillo, one of the Indians 
whom Pizarro had carried off from Tumbez in 
the year one thousand five hundred and twenty- 
seven, and whom he employed as an interpre- 
ter. The function which he performed ad- 
mitting this man to familiar intercourse with 
the captive monarch, he presumed, notwith- 
standing the meanness of his birth, to raise 
his affections to a Coyih or descendant of the 
Sun, one of Atahualpa's wives ; and seeing no 
prospect of gratifying that passion during the 
life of the monarch, he endeavoured to fill the 
ears of the S^niards with such accounts of the 
Inca^s secret designs and preparations, as might 
awaken their jealousy, and incite them to cut 
faim off. 



♦ Z$Tate, lib. ii. c. 7. Vega, p. 2. lib. i. c. 7. Herrera, 
4ec. 5. lib; iii. c. 4. 
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While Almagro and his followers (^praly 
demanded the life of the Inca, and Pkilip^tUo 
15b; laboured to ruin him by prii^te ^daojbtnaitiomy 
that unhappy prince inadvertently contributed 
to hasten bis own fate. During his confine* 
ment he had attached himself with peculiar 
(fifection to Ferdinand Pizarro and Hernando 
Soto ; who, a$ they were persons ci birtb and 
education superior to the rough adventurers 
with whom they served, were accustomed to 
behave with more decency and attention to 
the captive monarch. Soothed with this re* 
spect from persons of such high rank, he de- 
lighted in their society. But in the presence 
of the govenKM" he was always uneasy and over- 
awed. This dread soon camie to be mingled 
with contempt. Among all the European arts^ 
what he admired most was tiiat eS reading amd 
writing ; and he long deliberated with himaelf» 
whether he should regard it as a natund or 
acquired talent In (xtler to detenmne this, 
he desired one of the soldiers, who gimrded 
him, to write the name of God on tfat nail of 
his thumb. This he showed successively to 
several Spaniards, asking its meaning ; and to 
his amazement, they all, without hesitati<xi> 
returned the same answer. At length Pixairo 
entered; and, on presenting it to him, be 
blushed, and with some confusion was obliged 
to acknowledge his ignorance. From that 
moment Atahualpa considered him as a mean 
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pCTMii^ less infitrueted than Us own soldiers ; 
and he had not address enough to oonceal the 
ettittmrats with which this discovery inspired 1^33. 
him. To be the object of a barteirian's sconii 
Pot oeiy mortified the pride o£ Pizarro^ but ex- 
eited such resentment in his breast, as added 
ibrce to all the other considerations which 
prompted him to put the Inca to death.* 

But in order to give -some colour of justi(» mttnH 
to this vident action, and that he himself 
mif^t be exempted £rom tstaniting singly res- 
ponsible £or the commission of it, Pizarro re- 
solved to tiythe I6ea>ith alt the formalities 
observed in the criminal cimrts of Spain. Pi- 
aarro bknselfrand Almagro, with two assistants, 
were appointed judges, with full power to ac- 
quit or to condemn; an attorney-general was 
named to caivy on the prosecution i« the King's 
name; ^counsellors were diosen to assist the 
prisoner in his d^ence ; and clerks were or- 
dained to record the proceedings of court. 
B^re this strange tribunal, a chai^ge was ex- 
hibited still more amazing. It consisted of 
various articles : that Atahualpa, though a bas- 
tiud, had dispossessed the rightful owner of 
the throne, and usurped the regal power ; that 
he had put his brother and lawful Sovereign to 



* Horrera; dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 4*. Vega, p. 11. lib.u.cSS. 
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death} that he. was an idolater, and had not 
only permitted, but commanded the offering 
1553. Qf human sacrifices ; that he had a great num* 
ber of concubines; that since his imprison- 
ment he had wasted and embezzled the royal 
treasures, which now belonged of right to the 
conquerors; that he had incited his subjects 
to take arms against the Spaniards. On these 
heads of accusation, some of which are so ludi- 
crous, others so absurd, that the effrontery of 
Pizarro, in making them the foundation of a 
serious procedure, is not less surprising than 
his injustice, did this strange court go on to 
try the sovereign of a great empire, over whom 
it had no jurisdiction. With respect to. each 
of the articles, witnesses were examined ; but 
as they delivered their evidence in their na- 
tive tongue, Philippillo had it in his power to 
give their words whatever turn best suited his 
malevolent intentions. To judges predeter- 
mined in their opinion, this evidence appeared 
H^^- sufficient. They pronounced Atahualpa guilty, 
and ccHidemned him to be burnt alive. Friar 
Valverde prostituted the authority of his Sacred 
function to confirm this sentence, and by his 
signature warranted it to be just. Astonished 
at his fate, Atahualpa endeavoured to avert it 
by tears, by promises, and by entreaties that 
he might be sent to Spain, where a monarch 
would be the arbitier of his lot. But pity never 
touched the unfeeling heart of Pizarro. . He 
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ordered hitn to be ied instantly to execution ; 
and, what added to the bitterness of his last 
moments, the same monk who had just ratified ^^s^- 
his doom, offered to console, and attempted to 
convert him. The most powerful argument 
Valverde employed to prevail with him to em- 
brace the Christian faith, was a promise of mi- 
tigation in his punishment. The dread of a 
cruel death extorted from the trembling victim 
a desire of receiving baptism. The ceremony 
^as performed ; and Atahualpa, instead of 
being burn(^ was strangled at the stake.* «nd »^ 

Happily for the credit of the Spanish na- smrai 
' tiw, even aniong the profl^ate adventurers ^^^^ 
^faich it sent forth to conquer and desolate •«•»«»«*»*• 
the New World, there were persons who re- 
tained some tincture of the Castilian genero- 
sity and honour. Though, before the trial of • 
Atahualpa, Ferdinand Pizarro had set out for 
Spain, and Soto was sent on a separate com- 
mand at a distance from Caxamalca, this odious 
transaction was not carried on without censure 
and opposition. Several officers, and among 
those some of the greatest reputation and most 
respectable families in the service, not only re- 



* Zarate, lib. ii. c. 7. Xerez, p. 233. Vega, p. fl. 
lib. i. c 36, 37. Goniara, Hist. c. 117. HerreFa, dec. 3. 
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HKmatrated, but proterted against this measure 
of their general, as disgraceful to their country, 
isss. as repugnant to every maxim of equity, as a 
violation of public faith, and an usurpation of 
juriscUction over an itidependent monarch, to 
which they had no title. But their laudaUe 
endeavoum were vain. Numbers, and the 
opinion of such as held every thing to be law- 
ful which they deemed advantageous, pre- 
vailed. History, however, records even the 
unsucces^ul exertions of virtue with applause ; 
and the Spanish writers, in relating events 
where the valour of their nation is more con- 
spicuous than its humanity, have not failed to 
preserve the names of those who made this 
laudable t&vt to save their country from the 
infamy of having perpetrated such a crime.* 

Disipiutiou On the death of Atahualpa, Piz»*ro invested 

of govern- ^i_- . -ii. /» •■ 

mentand ouc oi uis soits With the eusigus of royalty, 
PerJ!"* hoping that a young man without experience 
might prove a more passive instrument in his 
hands, than an ambitious monarch, who had 
been accustomed to independent command. 
The people of Cuzco, and the adjacent coun- 
try, acknowledged Manco Capac; a brother of 
Huascar, as Inca.t But neither possessed the 



* Vega, p. H. lib. i. c. 87. Xerez, i. 285. Herrtrm, 
dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 5. 
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fuitbonty which belonged to a sovereign of 
Peru. The violent convulsions Into which 
the empire had been thrown, first by -the civil »*»• 
war between the two brothers, and then by the 
invasion of the ^aniards, had not only d^ 
ranged the order of tlie Peruvian gofvemment^ 
but almost dissolved its frame. When they 
beheld th^ir monardi a csqptive in the power 
of: strangers, and at last sufiering an ignomi- 
Bi<His d«atb, the people of several provipces, as 
if they had been set free from every restraint 
of law and deceacy, broke otit into ihe most 
ItceintiouB excesses.* So many descendants of 
the Sun, after being treated with the utmost 
if^ignity, had been cot off by Atahualpa, that 
net only their influence in the state diminished 
with their number, but the accustomed reve> 
reace for that sacred race sensibly decreased* 
In conisequence of this state of things, ambi- 
tious men in different parts of the empire 
aspired to independent authority, and usurped 
jurisdiction to which they had no title. The 
general who commanded for Atahualpa in 
Quito, seized the brother and children of his 
master, put them ^to a cruel death, and dis- 
daiming any connexion with either Inca, en- 
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deavmired to establish a separate kingdom for 
himself.* 
isas. 

^^^ The Spaniards, with pleasure, beheld the 

Cttioo. spirit of discord difiusing itself, and the vigour 
of goyernment relaxing among the Peruvians. 
They considered those disorders as symptoim 
of a state hastening towards its dissolution. 
Pizarro no longer hesitated to advance towards 
Cuzco, and he had received such considerable 
reinforcements, that he could venture, wilA 
little danger, to penetrate so far into the inte- 
rior part of the country. The account of the 
wealth acquired at Caxamalca operated as he 
had foreseen. No sooner did his brother Fer- 
dinand, with the officers and sddiers to whom 
he had given their discharge after the partition 
of the Inca's ransom, arrive at Panama, and 
display their riches in the view of their asto- 
nished countrymen, than fame spread the ac- 
count with such exaggeration through all the 
Spanish settlements on the South Sea, that the 
governors of Guatimala, Panama, and Nicara- 
gua, could hardly restrain the people under 
their jurisdiction from abandoning their pos- 
sessions, and crowding to that inexhaustible 
source of wealth which seemed to be opened 
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in Pferu.* In spite of every check and regula- book 
tion, such numbers resorted thither, that Pizar- 



ro began his march at the head of five hundred 159s. 
men, after leaving a considerable garrison in 
St Michael, under the command of Benalcazar. 
The Peruvians had assembled some large bodies 
of troops to oppose his progress. Several fierce 
encounters happened. But they terminated 
like all the actions in America : a few Spaniards 
were killed or wounded ; the natives were put 
to flight with incredible slaughter. At length 
Ftzarro /breed his way to Cuzco, and took 
quiet possession of that capital. The riches 
found there, even after all that the natives had 
carried off and concealed, either from a super* 
stitious veneration for the ornaments of Uieir 
temples, or out of hatred to their rapacious 
conquerors, exceeded in value what had been re« 
ceived as Atahualpa's ransom. But as the S^* 
niards were now accustomed to the wealth of 
the country, and it came to be parcelled out 
among a great number of adventurers, this divi- 
dend did not excite the same surprise, either 
from novelty, or the largeness of the sum that 
fell to the share of each individual.t 



* Gom^ra, Hist. c. 125. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 1. Her- 
rera^ dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 5. 
t See NoTS XVIU. Page S98. 
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DuRiNo the march to Cuzco, that son of 
Atahualpa whom Pizarro treated as Inca, died ; 
1599. and as the Spaniards substituted no person in 
his place» the title of Manco Capac seems to 
have been universally recognized.* 

auito am- While his fcUow-soldiers were thus employ- 

queifea by . 

ed, Benalcazar, governor of St Michael, Rn able 
and enterpftsing officer, was ashamed of re- 
maining inactive, and impatient to have his 
name distinguished among the discoverers and 
conquerors of the New World. The seasona- 
ble arrival of a fresh body of recruits from Pa- 
nama and Nicaragua, put it in his power to gra- 
tify this passion. Leaving a sufficient force to 
protect the infant settlement inUoisted to bis 
care, he placed himself at the head of tlie rest, 
and set out to attempt the reduction of QuitOf 
where, according to the report of the natives, 
Atahualpa had left the greatest part of his trea- 
sure. NotW/ithstanding the distance of that 
city from St Michael, the difficulty of march- 
ing through a mountainous country covered 
with woods, and the frequent and fierce attacks 
of the best troops in Peru, commanded by a 
skilful leader, the valour, good conduct, and 
perseverance of Benalcazar surmounted eviery 
obstacle, and he entered Quito with his victo- 



♦ Herr€Ea, dec. 5. lib. v. c. 2. 
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rious troops. But they met with a cruel mor- 
tification there. The natives, now acquainted 
to their sorrow with the predominant passion i^aa. 
of their invaders, and knowing 1m>w^o disap- 
point it, had carried off all those treasures, the 
prospect of which had prompted them to un- 
dertake this arduous expedition, and had sup- 
p<Hted them' under all the dangers and hard- 
ships wherewith they had to struggle in carry- 
ilig it on.* 

Bknalcazar was not the only Spanish leader Aiwado's 
who attacked the kingdom of Quito. The ^^'p^**'?' 
fame of its riches attracted a more powerful ' 

enemy* Pedro de Alvar^ido, who had distin- 
guished himself so eminently in the conquest 
of Mexico, having obtained the government of 
Guatimala as a recMopense for his valour, soon 
became disgusted with a life of uniform tran- 
quillity, and longed to be again engaged in the 
bustle of military service. The glory and 
wealth acquired by the conquerors of Peru 
heightened this pas3ion, and gtive it a deter-* 
mined direction. Believing, or pretending to 
believe, that the kingdom of Quito did not lie 
within the limits of the province allotted to 
Pizatro, he resolved to invade it. The high 



* Zarate, lib. ii. c. 9. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 9* Herre- 
ra, dec 5. lib. iv. c. 11, 12. lib^ ▼. c. 2, 3. lib. vi. c^S* 
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reputation of the comnAander iallured volunteers^ 
irom every quarter. He embarked with five 
1555. hundred men, of whom above two hundred 
were of such distinction as to serve on horse- 
back. He landed at Puerto Viejo, and without 
sufficient knowledge of the country, or proper 
guides to conduct him, attempted to march di- 
rectly to Quito, by following the course of the 
river Guayaquil, and crossing the ridge of the 
Andes towards its head. But in this route^ 
one of the most impracticable in all America, 
his troops endured such fatigue in forcing their 
way through forests and marshes on the low 
grounds, and suffered so much from excessive 
cold when they began to ascend the mountains, 
that before they reached the plain of Quito, a 
fifth part of the men and half of their horses died, 
and the rest were so much dispirited and worn 
out, as to be almost unfit for service.* There 
they met with a body, not of Indians but of Spa- 
niards, drawn up in hostile array against them* 
Pizarro having received an account of Alvara- 
do's armament, had detaqhed Almagro with 
some troops to oppose this formidable invader 
of his jurisdiction ; and these were joined by 
Benalcazar and his victorious party. Alvarado, 
though surprised at the sight of enemies whom 
he did not expect, advanced boldly to the 



* See Note XIX. Page 399. 
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charge. But, by the interposition of some ^^^^ 
moderate men in each party, an amicable ac- ^.y^ 
commodation took place ; and the fatal period, ^^^ 
when Spaniards saspaided their conquests to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their coun- 
trymen, was postponed a few years. Alvarado 
engaged to return to his government, upon Al- 
magro's paying him a hundred thousand pesos 
to defray the expense of his armament. Most 
of his followers remained in the country ; and 
an expedition, which threatened Pizarro and 
his colony with ruin, contributed to augn>ent 
its strength.* 

By this time Ferdinand Rxarro had landed honours 
in Spain. The immense quantities of gold and on Piuno 
silver which he imported,! filled the kingdom ^ 
with no less astonishment than they had ex- 
cited in. Panama and the adjacent provinces. 
Kzarro was received by the Emperor with the 
attention due to the bearer of a present so rich 
as to exceed any idea 'which the Spaniards 
bad formed concerning the valiie of their 
acquisitions in America, even after they had 
been ten years masters of Mexico. In recom- 



* Zarate, Ub, ii. c. 10—13. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 1, 2. 
9, &c. Gomara, HisU c. 126, &c. Remesal, Hist. Guati- 
inal. lib. iii. c. 6. Herrera, dec. 5^ lib. vi. c. 1, 2. 7) 8. 

+ See Note XX. Page 400. 
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pense of his brother^s services,. Iris authority 
was confirmed with new powers and privil^est 
and the addition of seventy leagues, extending 
along the coast, to the southward of the terri- 
tory granted in his former patent Almagro 
received the honours which be had so long de- 
sired. The title of adelantado, or governor, 
was conferred upon him, with jurisdiction over 
two hundred leagues of country, stretching be- 
yond the southern limits of the province allot- 
ted^ to Pizarro. Ferdinand himself did not go 
unrewarded. He was admitted into the mili- 
tary order of St Jago, a distinction always ac- 
ceptable to a Spanish gentleman, and soon set 
out on his retura to Peru, accompanied by 
many persons of higher rank than had yet 
served in that country.* 

SoM]^ account of his negociations reached 
Peru before he arrived there himself. Alma- 
gro no sooner learned that he had obtained the 
royal grant of an independent government^ 
than pretending that Cuzco, the imperial re^ 
sidence of the Incas, lay within its bounda- 
ries, he attempted to render himself master of 
that important station. Juan and Gonzalez 
Pizarro prepared to oppose him. Each of the 



♦ Zarate, Ub. iii. c. 3. Vega^ p. 11. lib. iu e. 19. 
rera, dec.5. Iib.Ti. c.lS. 
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contending parties was supported by powerful book 
adherents, and the dispute was on the point of ^jj '^/ 
being terminated by the sword, when Francis 1554* 
Pizarro arrived in the capital. The reconci- - 
liation between him and Almagro bad never 
been cordial. The treachery of Pizarro in en- 
grossing to himself all the honours and emolu- 
ments, which ought to have been divided with 
his associate, was always present in both their 
thoughts. The former, conscious'^^of his own 
perfidy, did not expect forgiveness j the latter, 
feeling that he had been deceived, was impa- 
tient to be avenged ; and though avarice and 
ambition had induced them not only to dis- 
semble their sentiments, but even to act in 
concert 'while in pursuit of wealth and power, 
no sooner did they obtain possession of these, 
than the same passions which had formed this 
temporary union, gave rise to jealousy and dis- 
cord. To each of them was attached a small 
band of interested dependants, who, with the 
malicious art peculiar to such men, heightened 
their suspicions, and magnified every appear- 
ance of ofience. But with all those seeds of 
enmity in their minds, and thus assiduously 
cherished, each was so thoroughly acquainted 
with the abilities and courage of his rival, that 
they equally dreaded the consequences of an 
open rupture. The fortunate arrival of Pi- 
zarro at Cuzco, and the address mingled with 
firmness which he manifested in his ^xpostu- 
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lations with Almagro and his partisans, averted 
that evil for the present. A new reconcilia- 
1534. tion took place; the chief article of which 
was, that Almagro should attempt the con- 
quest of Chili; md if he did not find in that 
province an establishment adequate to his me- 
rit and expectations, Pizarro,. by way of in- 
demnification, should yield up to him a part 
June 12. of Pcru. This new agreement, though con- 
firmed with the same sacred solemnities a& 
their first contract, was observed with as little 
fidelityJ^ 

Reguia- Soon after he concluded this important tran- 

v^o. saction, Pizarro marched back to the countries 
on the sea-coast, and as he now enjoyed an in- 
terval of tranquillity undisturbed by any ene-' 
my, either Spanish or Indian, he applied him- 
self with that persevering ardour which distin- 
guishes his character, to introduce a form of 
regular government into the exten^ve pro- 
vinces subject to his authority. Though iU 
qualified by his education to enter into any 
disquisition concerning the principles of civil 
policy, and little accustomed by his former 
habits of life to attend to its arrangements, 
his natural sagacity supplied the want both of 



* Zarate, lib. ii. c. 13. Vega, p. 11. lib.ii, c. 19i Benzo. 
lib.iii. c. 6. Herrera, dec. 5. lib.vii. c.8. 
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science and experience. He distributed the 
country into various districts; he appointed 
prefer tnagistrates to preside in each ; and es- i^i^^; 
tablished regulations concerning the admini- 
stration of justice, the collection of the royal 
revenue, the working of the mines, and the 
treatment of the Indians, extremely simple, but 
well calculated to promote the public prospe- 
rity. But though, for the present, he adapted 
his plan to the infant state of his colony, his 
aspiring mind looked forward to its future gran- 
deur. He considered himself as laying the Foundatioft 
foundation of a great empire, and deliberated 
long, and with much solicitude, in what place 
he should fix the seat of government. Cuzco, 
the imperial city of the Incas, was situated in 
a comer of the empire, above four hundred 
miles Jfrom the sea, and much farther from 
Quito^ a province of whose value he had form- 
ed an high idea. No other settlement of the 
Peruvians was so considerable as to merit the 
name of a town, or to allure the Spaniards to 
fix their residence in it. But in marching 
through the country, Pizarro had Jbeen struck 
with the beauty and fertility of the valley of 
Rimac, one of the most extensive and best 
cultivated in Peru. There, on the banks of a 
small river, of the same name with the vale 
which it waters and enriches, at the distance 
of six miles from Callao, the most commodi- 
ous harbour in the Pacific Ocean, he founded 
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a city which he destined to be the capital of 

his government. He gave it the name of Cia- 

1535. dad de los Reyes, either from the circinnstance 

January 18. ^ 

of having laid the first stone at that season 
when the church celebrates the festival of the 
Three Kings, or, as is more probable, in ho- 
nour of Juana and Charles, the joint sovereigns 
of Castile. This name it still retains among 
the Spaniards in all legal and formal deeds ; 
but it is better known to foreigners by that of 
Limaj a corruption of the ancient appellation 
of the valley in which it is situated. Under 
his inspection, the buildings advanced with 
such rapidity, that it soon assumed the fonn of 
a city, which, by a ms^ificent palace that he 
erected for himself, and by the stately houses 
built by several of his officers, gave, even in 
its infancy, some indication of its subsequent 
grandeur.* 

Aimagro In consequcuce of what had been agreed 

c^T ^**^ Pizarro, Almagro began his march to- 
wards Chili; and as he possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the virtues most admired by sol- 
diers, boundless Uberality and fearless courage, 
his standard was followed by five hundred and 
seventy men, the greatest body of Europeans 



* Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 12. lib. vii. c. 13. Calancho 
Cdronica; lib. i. c. 37. B^meuvo, Lima fundata, ii* 294. 
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that had hitherto been assembled in Fteni. book 
From impatience to finish the expedition, or \^y^^ 
from that contempt of hardship and danger ^^^^* 
acquired by all the Spaniards who had served 
long in America, Almagro, . instead of advanc- 
ing along the level country on the coast, chose 
to march across the mountains by a route that 
was shorter indeed^ but almost impracticable. 
In this attempt his troops were exposed to 
every calamity which men can suffer, from fa- 
tigue, from famine, and from the rigour of the 
climate in those elevated regions of the. torrid 
2ope, where the degree of cold is hardly infe- 
rior to what is felt within the polar circle. 
Many of them perished^ and the survivors, 
wl^n they descended into the fertile plains of 
Chili, had new difficulties to encounter. They 
found there a race of men very dijpBbrent from 
the people of JPerii krtrepid, hardj^; iniiepen- 
dent, and ia therr bodily constitution, as weH 
as vigour of spirit, nearly resembling the wzr* 
like tribes in North America. Though filled 
with wonder at the first appearance of the Spa« 
niards, and still more astonished at tbe;^i»pera- 
tions of their cavalry and the elfe<»isuof their 
fire-arms, the Chilesa §O0tt recovered so far 
from their surprise^ ^s not only to defend them- 
selves with obstinacy, but to attack their new 
enemies with more determined fierceness than 
any American nation had hitherto discovered. 
The Spaniards, however, continued to pene- 
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trate into the country, and collected some con- 
siderable quantities of gold ; but were so far 
1535. from thinking of making any settlement amidst 
such formidable neighbours, that, in spite of 
all the experience and valour of their leader, 
the final issue of the expedition still remained 
extremely dubious, when they were recalled 
from it by an unexpected revolution in Peru.* 
The causes of this important event I shall en- 
deavour to trace to their source. 



Attinsur- So many adventurers had flocked to Peru 

rection of 



-Tians. 



the Peru- from cvcfy Spanish colony in America, and all 
with such high expectations of accumulating 
independent fortunes at once, that, to men 
possessed with notions so extravagant, any 
mention of acquiring wealth gradually, and by 
schemes of patient industry, would have been 
not only a disappointment, but an insult. In 
order to find occupation for men who could 
not with safety be allowed to remain inactive, 
Pizarro encouraged some of the most distin- 
guished officers who had lately joined -him, to 
invade different provinces of the empire, which 
the Spaniards had not hitherto visited. Seve- 
ral large bodies were formed for this purpose ; 



* Zarate, lib. iii. c. 1. Gomara, Hist. c. 131. Vega, 
p. 2. lib. ii. c. 20. Ovalle, Hist, de Chile, lib. iv. c. 15, ^g, 
Henera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c 9. lib. x. cA, &c. 
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and about the time that Almagro set out for 
Chili, they marched into remote districts of 
the country. No sooner did Matico Capac, 
the Inca, observe the inconsiderate security of 
the Spaniards in thus dispersing their troops, 
and that only a handful of soldiers remained 
in Cuzco, under Juan and Gonzalez Pizarro, 
than he thought that the happy period was at 
length come for vindicating his own rights, for 
avenging the wrongs of his country, and extir- 
pating its oppressors. Though strictly watch- 
ed by the Spaniards, who allowed him to reside 
in the palace of his ancestors at Cuzco, he 
found means of communicating his scheme to 
the persons who were to be intrusted with the 
execution of it. Among people accustomed 
to revere their sovereign as a divinity, every 
hint of his will carries the authority of a com- 
mand ; and they themselves were now con- 
vinced, by the daily increase in the number of 
their invaders, that the fond hopes which they 
had long entertained of their voluntary depar- 
ture were altogether vain. All perceived that 
a vigorous efibrt of the whole nation was requi- 
site to expel them, and the preparations for it 
were carried on with the secrecy and silence 
peculiar to Americans. 

After some unsuccessful attempts of the mndpro- 
Inca to make his escape, Ferdinand Pizarro ^^'^^ 
happening to arrive at that time in Cuzco, he 1555. 
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BOOK obtained permission from him to attend a 
^ipy,,p> great festival which was to be celebrated a few 
is9€. leagues from the capital. Under pretext of that 
solemnity, the great men of the empire were 
assembled. As soon as the Inca joined them, 
the standard of war was erected ; and in a short 
time all the fighting men, from the confines of 
Quito to the frontier of Chili, were in arms. 
Many Spaniards, living securely on the settle- 
ments, allotted them, were massacred. Seve- 
ral detachments, as they marched carelessly 
through a country which seemed to be tamely 
submissive to their dominion, were cut off to a 
man. An army amounting (if we may believe 
the Spanish writers) to two hundred thousand 
men, attacked Cuzco, which the three brothers 
endeavoured to defend with only one hundred 
and seventy Spaniards. Another formidable 
body invested Lima, and kept the governor 
closely shut up. There was no longer any 
communication between the two cities; the 
numerous forces of the Peruvians spreading 
over the country, intercepted every messen- 
ger; and as the parties in Cuzco and Lima 
we^e equally unacquainted with the fate of 
their countrymen, each boded the worst con- 
cerning the other,* and imagined that they 



* Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 28. Zarate, lib. iii. c. S. Cieca 
de Leon, c. 82. Gomara, Hist. c. 135. Herrera, dec. 5. 
lib. vlii. c 5. 
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themselres were the only persons who had sur- 
vived the general extinction of the Spanish 
name in Peru. J^»«- 

It wftB at Cuzco, where the Inca command- ^^ ^ 
ed in p^'son, that the Peruvians made their 
chief effinrt. During nine months they carrkd 
cm the siege with incessant ardour, and in vari- 
ous forms ; and though they displayed not the 
ftame undaunted ferocity as the Mexican war- 
riors, tiiey conducted some of their operations 
in a manner which discovered greater sagacity, 
and a genius more susceptible of improvement 
in the military art. They not only observed 
the advantages which the Spaniards derived 
from their discipline and their weapons, but 
they endeavoured to imitate the former, and 
turned the latter against them. They armed a 
considerable body of their bravest warriors with 
the swords, the spears, and bucklers, which 
they had taken from the Spanish soldiers whom 
they had cut off in different parts of the coun- 
try. These they endeavoured to marshal in 
that regular compact order, to which experi^ 
cnce had taught them that the Spaniards were 
indebted for their irresistible force in action. 
Some appeared in the field with Spanish mus- 
ketsf, and had acquired skill and resolutioQ 
enough to use them. A few of the boldest, 
among whom was the Inca himself, were 
mounted oft the horses which they ha^ taken. 
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and advanced briskly to the charge like Spa- 
nish cavaliers, with their lances in the rest. It 
me. was more by their numbers, however, than by 
those imperfect essays to imitate European arts 
and to employ European arms, that the Peru- 
vians annoyed the Spaniards.* In spite of the 
valour, heightened by despair, with which the 
three brothers defended Cuzco, Manco Capac 
recovered possession of one-half of his capital ; 
and in their various efforts to drive him out of 
it, the Spaniards lost Juan Pizarro, the best 
beloved of all the brothers, together with some 
other persons of note. Worn out with the fa- 
tigue of incessant duty, distressed with want of 
provisions, and despairing of being able any 
longer to resist an enemy whose numbers daily 
increased, the soldiers became impatient to 
abandon Cuzco, in hopes either of joining their 
countrymen, if atiy of them yet survived, or of 
forcing their way to the sea, and finding some 
means of escaping from a country which had 
been so fatal to the Spanish name.t While 
they were brooding over those desponding 
thoughts, which their officers laboured in vain 
to dispel, Almagro appeared suddenly in the 
neighbourhood of Cuzco. 



♦ See Note XXI. Page 400. 
f Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 4. 
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The accounts transmitted to Almagro con- ®^* 
cerning the general insurrection of the Peru- ^^^^ 
vians, were such as would have induced him, i^- 
without hesitation, to relinquish the conquest Aimagro, 
of Chili, and hasten to the aid of his country- tivc»"lrfiii» 
men. But in this resolution he was confirmed <»^"^ 
by a motive less generous, but more interest- 
ing. By the same messenger who brought 
him intelligence of the Inca's revolt, he re- 
ceived the royal patent creating him governor 
of Chili, and defining the limits of his jurisdic- 
tion. Upon considering the tenor of it, he 
deemed it manifest beyond contradiction, that 
Cuzco lay within the boundaries of his govern- 
ment, and he was equally solicitous to prevent 
the Peruvians from recovering possession of 
their capital, and to wrest it out of the hands of 
the Pizarros. From impatience to accomplish 
both, he ventured to return by a new route ; 
and in marching through the sandy plains on 
the coast, he suffered from heat and drought, 
calamities of a new species, hardly inferior to 
those in which he had been involved by cold 
arid famine on the summits of the Andes. 

His arrival at Cuzco was in a critical mo- ,,1^37. 

^ J Ills op&t^ 

ment. The Spaniards and Peruvians fixed tions. 
their eyes upon him with equal solicitude. 
The former, as he did not study to conceal 
his pretensions, were at a loss whether to wel- 
come him as a deliverer, or to take precautions 
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BOOK against him as an enemy. The latter, know* 
»^ 1)^ ing the points in contest between him and his 
1537. countrymen, flattered themselves that they had 
more to hope than to dread from his c^erattons» 
Almagro himself, unacquainted with the detaS 
of the events which had happened in his ab- 
sence, ^d solicitous to learn tl^ precise pos- 
ture of stairs, advanced towards the capital 
slowly, and with great circumspection. Vari- 
ous negociations with both parties were set on 
foot. The Inca conducted them on his part 
with much address. At first he endeavoured 
to gain the friendship of Almagro ; and after 
Biany fruitless overtures, de^airing of any cor- 
dial union with a Spaniard, he attacked him by 
surprise with a numerous body of chosen troops. 
But the Spanish discipline and valour main- 
tained their wonted superiority. ITie Peru- 
vians were repulsed with such slaughter, that 
a great part of their army dispersed, and Al- 
magro proceeded to the gates of Cuzco with- 
out interruption. 

Takes pos- The Pizarros, as they had no longer to make 
^^ ^ head against the Peruvians, directed all their 
attention towards their new enemy, and took 
measures to obstruct his entry into the capital. 
Prudence, however, restrained both parties for 
some time from turning their arms against one 
another, while surrounded by common ene- 
mies, who would rgoice in the mutiml slaugh- 
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ten Different schenaes of accommodatioii ^^^ 
were proposed. Each ^ideavoured to deceive 



the other, or to corrupt his followers. The i^*^- 
generous, open, ^able temper of Ahnagro 
gained many adherents of the Pizarrosy who 
were di^usted with their harsh domineering 
manners. Encouraged by this defection, he 
advanced towards the city by night, surprised 
the sentinels, or was admitted by th^n, and 
investing the house where the two brothers re* 
sided, compelled them, after an obstinate de* 
fence, to surrender at discretion. Almagro's 
claim of jurisdiction over Cuzco was univer- 
sally acknowledged, and a form of administra« 
tion established in his name.* 

Two or three persons only were killed in civUwar, 
this first act of civil hostility ; but it was soon succm of 
followed by scenes more bloody. Francis ^^"^■^wh 
Pizarro having dispersed the Peruvians who 
had invested lima, and received some consi- 
derable reinforcements from Hiqpaniola and 
Nicaragua, ordered five hundred men, under 
the command of Alonso de Alvarado^ to march 
to Cuzco, in hopes of relieving his brothers, if 
they and their garrison were not already cut 
off by the Peruvians. This body, which at 



« Zarate, lib. iu. c. 4. Vegs, p. II. Ub. it. e. 29. 51. 
Gomara^ Hist c. 134. Hetrera, dec 6. lib. li. c. 1—5. 
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that period of the Spanish power in America, 
must be deemed a considerable force, advanced 
1537. near to the capital before they knew that they 
had an enemy more formidable than Indians to 
encounter. It was with astonishment that they 
beheld their countrymen posted on the banks 
of the river Abancay to oppose their progress. 
AJmagro, however, wished rather to gain .than 
to conquer them, and by bribes and promises 
endeavoured to seduce their leader. The fide* 
lity of Alvarado remained unshaken ; but his 
talents for war were not equal to his virtue. 
Almagro amused him with various movements, 
of which he did not comprehend the meanings 
July 12. while a large detachment of chosen soldiers 
passed the river by night, fell upon his camp 
by suiprise, broke his troops before they had 
time to form, and took him prisoner, together 
with his principal officers.* 



but does 
notim* 



Bt the sudden rout of this body, the con- 
^^tos. *®®* between the two rivals must have been 
decided, if Almagro had known as well how 
to improve as how to gain a victory. Rodrigo 
Orgognez, an officer of great abilities, who 
having served under the Constable Bourbon, 
when he led the Imperial army to Rome, had 



♦ Zarate, lib. iii. t. 6. Gomara, Hist. c. 138. Veg% 
p. 11. lib. ii. c 32. 34. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. u. c. 9. 
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been accustonied to bold and decktye mea- i^ok 
mires, advised him instantly to issue orders foa \«p-y^i^ 
puttitig to death Ferdinand and Gonzalo Pi* ^^7. 
nrros, Alvarado, and a few other persons 
whom he could not hope to gain, and to 
march directly witb his victorious troops to 
lioia^ before the governor bad time to pre- 
pare for his defence. But Almagro, though 
be discerned at once the utility of the counsel, 
and tbougb he had courage to have carried v 
it into execution, sufiered himself to be in- 
A^j^Bwd by sentiments unlike those of a sol- 
dier of fortune grown old in service, and by 
scruples which suited not the chief of a party 
who had drawn his sword in civil war. Feel- 
ings of humanity restrained him from shedding 
ihe blood of his opponents ; and the dread of 
heiog deemed a rebel, deterred him from en- 
tering a province which the King had alk>tted 
to another. Though he knew that arms must 
terminate the dispute between him and Pi^ 
zarro, amd resolved not to shun that mode of 
decision, jiset, with a timid delicacy preposte^ 
rous at such, a juncture, he w^ so ^icitous 
^at Im rival should be considered as the ag- 
gressor, thst he marched quietly back to 
Cuzco to wait his approach.* 



* Herrera, d^. 6. lib. ii. c. 10, 11. 
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BOOK PizARRO was Still unacquMited With all the 
nmJm^ interesting eveiitti wbich bad happened near 
1537. Guzco. Accounts of Almagro's return, of the 
FiwTo. loss of the carpitldy of the desU^h of one biotbaiv 
of the imprisontAent of the other twe^ and f^ 
the defeat of Alvarado, Were brought to ht» 
at once. Sudh a tide of n^isfortunes alffiMt 
overwhelmed a spirit which had condmied fam 
and erect under the rudest shocks of odveiisityw 
But the necessity of attending to his owftsaiisty^ 
as well as the desire of revenge, preserved him 
Sndl!^ from sinking under it He took measures {» 
both with his wonted ^gacity. As h^ had the 
command of the sea-coast, and expected eon- 
siderable supplies both of men and fiailitaiy 
stores, it was no less his interest to gttin time, 
and to avoid action^ than it was that of Alman- 
gro to precijpitate operations, and bring the 
contest to a speedy issue. He had recoui^e t€>^ 
arts which he had formerly practised with «uc- 
leess ; and Almagro was again weak enoo^ to 
suffer himself to be liitiused with a {nmapect of 
terminating their dif^remses by sMare a»ioabIe 
accommodaticm. By varyii^ his overtures^ im4 
shifting hi3 ground as often as it suited M& pm- 
. pose,- sometimes seeming to yield to ^very thing 
which his rival could (jte^re, and then retnct- 
«ig all that he had granted, Pizarro dexte- 
rously protracted the negociation to such a 
length, that, though every day Was precioua 



'to Alma^ro, several monttis elapsed without bwk 
ccmiing to any tinal agreement. WhUe the ^m^y^^ 
attention of Almagro, and of the officers with *^7. 
whom he consulted^ was occupied in detecting 
aBd eluding the fraudulent intetitions of the 
gwemoti Gonzalo Pizairo and ^vaxado found 
metHn to cwrupt the soldiers to whose custody 
l^y were committed, land not only made their 
escape themselv^, but persuaded sixty of the 
men who formerly guarded them to acoota- 
pany their $i^t* F<xrtune having thus de- 
livered one of his brothers^ the governor scru- 
pled not at oiie act ^ perfidy more to procure 
the release of the other. He proposed, that 
every poiiit in controversy between Almagro 
and himself should be submitted to the deci- 
sion q£ their sovereign ; that until his awaird 
was known, each should retain undisturbed 
possession of whatever part of the country he 
now occupied ; that Eerdmand Pizarro ^loidd 
be set at liberty, and return instantly to J^ain, 
tcgethar with the officers whom Almngro pur-» 
posed to send thUher to i^present the justice 
of iris daims. Obvious as the design ^of (Pizarro 
was in those propositions, ^and familiai: as his 
utifices iui^now have been to Us opponent, 
Ainuigro!, with a credulity appsoacbing to in- 



* Zarate, lib. jii. p. 8. H^errera, dec. 6. lib ii- c.M* 
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i^atuation, relied on his sincerity, and concluded 
an agreement on these terms.* 

The moment that Ferdinand Pizarro reco- 
vered his liberty, the governor, no longer fet* 
tered' in his operations by anxiety about his 
brother's life, threw off every disguise whieh 
his concern for it had obliged him to assume. 
The treaty was forgotten ; pacific and conci- 
liating measures were no more mentioned : it 
was in the field, he openly declared, and not in 
the cabinet, by arms, and not by negociation, 
that it must now be determined wha should he 
master of Peru. The rapidity of his prepara- 
tions suited such a decisive resolution. Seven 
hundred men were soon ready to march towards 
Cuzco. The command of these was given to 
his two brothers, in whom he could perfectly 
confide for the execution of his most violent 
schemes, as they were urged on, not only hy 
the enmity flowing from the rivalship between 
their family and Almagro, but animated with 
the desire of vengeance, excited by recoUectioa 
of their own recent disgrace and sufferings* 
After an unsuccessful attempt to ctoss the 
mountains in the direct road between Lima 
and Cuzco, they marched towards the south 



♦ Herrera, dec. 6. lib. iii. c. 9. Zarate, Kb. iii. c. 9» Gi>» 
mara, Hist, c 140. V^a, p,44. lib. ii. c. 35. 
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akmgl^e coast aa fai: as Nasca, tmd then tura« 
kig to the left, penetrated through the defiles 
m ^koA branch of the Aodes which lay between rsss. 
^mn md the capital. Almagro, instead- of 
h^^rkeviifigt^ sense of his officers, who advised 
hioi to attempt the defence of those difficult 
t»$9e^i waited the approach of the enemy in 
the plaki of Co^co. Two reasons seem to hav^ 
induced him to ti^e thi^ resolution* His foU 
loi^w^ :am9unted hardly to five hundred, and 
b^.wM^afr^ of weakening such a feeble body 
hyj^nMng my detachment towards the inoun* 
ttios« His cavalry far exceeded that of the 
advetase party; both in number and discipline, 
and it was only in an open country that he 
could avail himself of that advantage. 

Tl^ VmLTTo^ advanced without an^ <ibstruc- Hisjnay 
timi, but what arose from the nature of the SmcST"' 
desert and horrid regions through which they 
marched. As soon as they reached the plain, 
both fictions were equally in-patient to bring 
this long protracted contest to an issue. 
Tboi^h countrymen and frirads, the subjects 
pf the same sovereign, and each with the royal 
standard displayed; and though they beheld 
the mountains that surrounded the plain in 
which they were drawn up, covered with a 
vast multitude of Indians, assembled to enjoy 
the spectacle of their mutual carnage, and pre* 
pared to attack whatever party remained mas- . 
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^2*^ tef rf*^ fidd; M fcfl and inaplacabte was the 
wy^ rawe^f which had takefl {wassession of ev«y 
*^»®* brdist, thftt ndt^tte pacific counsel, not a -Miigle 
ove#tHre fowaiids abcommodatioti, pmeeedtid 
froto eithi^r side. Uitfortiimately fdr Atamgro, 
he was do worn out with the fatigues of service^ 
to whieb Ws advanced tage was unequal, that 
at this r*iisis of his fate he could not eEert hk 
wonted activity ; and be was obliged to omn- 
^it the leading of his troops to Ogognez, who^ 
dMUgh an officer of great merits did not pos- 
sess the same ascendant dther over/the^i^rit 
or aflbcfSons of the ^diers, as the ebief whom 
they had long been aecustmned to fisUow aftd 
revere. 

April 26. The conflict was fierce, and maintained by 
t^S each party with equal courage. On the side 
. of Ateaagro were more veteran soldiers, and 
a larger proportion of cavalry j but these were 
counterbalanced by Pizarro's superiorify in 
mimberd, and by two companies of well disci- 
plined musketeers, which, on receivii^ an ac-* 
count of the insurrection of the Indians, the 
Emperor had sent from Spmn.* As the use of 
fire-arms was not frequent among the adven- 
turers in America,t hastily equipped for ser- 



* Herrera> dec. 6. lib.iii. c.8. 
f Zarate, lib. iiL c. 8. 
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vioe at tkcir own expense, ibia s»aU band <tf ^ vl^ 
soldiers regularly trained and armed, was a no* 



velty in Peru, and decided the £tte of the day, ^^9$. 
Whenever it aftvanced, the weight of a bwvy 
and ws^ sustained &re bore down horse and £oi^ 
before k ; and Orgogne?, whUe he endearcur* 
ed to rally and animate his troops, hairing ren 
cttifed )a daagerous wound, the rout became 
gm^ral. The barbarity of the conquenun^. 
stoned the gkury which ihey acquired by tbia 
coaiplete> viotory, Th^ viofeoee of civil ni^^j 
Inp-iitd on some to slau^^itar their wuntrymen 
vfitk isidneiimmate cruehy ; the meanness of* 
pvhrate revenge instigated others to single out 
individuals as the objects of their veageance. 
Orgognez, and several officers of distinction, 
were manao^ in cold blood ; above a hun- 
dned and forty soldiers &11 in the field ; a large 
pic^ortion, where the number of combatants 
were &w, and the heat of the ^c^mtest soon ov/^» 
Almagro, tiiimgh so feeble that he could not 
bear the motion of a horse, had insisted w, 
being carried in a litter to an eminen<^ which 
overlooked ihk field of bal;tle. From thence, 
in die utmost agkation of mind# he viewed the 
vanous nMivements of both parties, and at 1^ 
beheld the total defeat of his own troops, with 
all the passionate indignation of a veteran leader 
long accustomed to victory. He endeavour- »nd taken. 
ed to save himself by flight, but was taken 
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prisoQer, and guarded with the strictest vigi- 
lance.* 




1IS8. 



Th£ Indians, instead of exectitiiig the reso- 
lution which they had formed, retired quietly 
after the battle was over ; and in the history of 
the N^w World, there is mA a more sbrOdng 
instance of the wonderful ascendant which the 
Spaniatds had acquired over its inhabitants^ 
than that, after seeing one of the coirtendii^ 
parties ruined and dispersed, and the <^Efaer 
weakened and fatigued, they hud not courage 
to fall upon their enemies, when fortisae pre- 
sented an opportunity of attackii^.them with 
such advantage.t 

N^ expe. CvzJco was pillaged by the vict€»icms troqfiSy 
who found there a considerable booty, consist- 
ing partly of the gleanings of the Indian trea^ 
sures, and partly of the wealth amassed by thor 
antagonists from the spoils of Peru and Ckilu 
But so far did this, and whatever tl^ bounty of 
^eir leader could add to it, fall below the high 
ideas of the recompense which they conceived 
to be due to their meiit, that Ferdinand Pizar- 
ro, unable to gratify such extravagant e3q>ecta* 



♦ Zarate, lib. iii. c. 11, 12. Vega, p. 11. lib^ii. c.S^*- 
8. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. iii. c. 10^*-12. lib. iv. c l*-6. 
f Zarate, lib. iii. c.ll. Vega, p. 11. lib.ii. c38. 
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^ont, hmd recourse to the same expedient which book 
his brother had emplojed on a similar occasion,. ^-^^V^ 
and endeavoured to find occupation for this i^^« 
torbulcort assuming spirit, in order to prevent 
it from breaking out into open mutiny. With 
this view, be encouraged his most active offi* 
cers to attempt the discovery and reduction of 
various provinces which had not hiUierto sub* 
knitted to the Spaniards. To every standard 
erected by the leaders who undeirtook any of 
those^iMW expeditions^ volunteers resmted with 
the aidour and hc^ peculiar to the age* Se- 
veral of Almagro^s soldiers joined tbem^ and 
thus Pizarro had the satis&qtion of being deli- 
vered both from the importunity of his discon- 
tented friends, and the dread of his ancient 
enemies.* 

Almaoro himself remained for several months Atm»^ 
in custody, under all the anguish of suq[>ense. ^"^ 
For although his doom was determined by the 
Fizarros from the moment that he fell into their 
hands, prudence constrained them to defer gra- 
tifying their vengeance, until the soldiers who 
had served under him^ as well as several of their 
own followers In whom they could not perfectly 
confide, had lefl Cuzco. As soon as they set 



* Zarate, lib« iii. c. 12. (jomara, Hift. c. 141. Her* 
rersy dec 6, lib. iv. c. 7. 
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BObsf out Upon iheiT different expeditions^ Afamgrb^ 
■^^^I^jy was impeached of treason, formally tried, and 
1^58. condemned to die. Tlie sent^ice astonished 
^^""^ him ; and though he had dten braved deUb 
vnth undaunted spirit in the field, its> approach 
under this ignootinious form appalled him so 
much, that he had recourse to abject mipplica- 
tions, unworthy of bis fomier fame. He be^ 
sought the Pizarros to remeniber the anctentf 
fHendshfp between their brother and Uim, and^ 
how much he had contributed to tbepfosperity^ 
of their family ; he reminded them of the hu- 
manity with whi^h, in opposition to the mpest* 
ed remdnstrances of bis own most attached 
flriendis, h^ had spared their lives when he had 
them in his' power ; he conjured -them to pity^ 
his age and infirmities, and to suffer him to pass 
the wretched remainder of his days in bewail- 
ing his crimes, and in making bis peace with 
Heaveto. The entreaties, says a Spanidi histo** 
riati, ofk mah 86 much beloved, touched many 
al^ unfeeling heart, and dww tears fr^m many 
a stem eye. But the brothers remained in^ 
flexible.' As soon as Alms^ro knew his fate to 
be inevitable, he met it witfi the dignity and 
and put to f6rtitude df a veteran. He was strangled i^ 
prison, and afterwards pubKcly beheaded. He 
suffered in the seventy-fiflh year of his age, and 
left one son by an Indian woman of Panama, 
whom, though at that time a prisoner in lima, 
he named as successor to his government, pur- 



death. 
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sii^iit to a power wbich the £«tperor had granU ^ok 
edliiin** ' 



As, duffiDg Ae civil ^HaamMnm in Peru, al| jj^ 
itttercomve mth Spain was isuspended, ) ^tbe de^ tiom or 
t^oftbeextraordinaiy tcati^actioBsthere^ ofSp«ii 
not soon reacfe the court- » Unfortunately for STS^ 
the victorkwte fkction, the firpt intelligence mM p*"- 
btought thitbef by some of Alniagfo's;officei«, 
who left the country upon the ruin ofS^tth^ 
cause ; "^md they related what had Impfimed^ 
mth everf' d^cufidstanoe rniftroorable to Pi^ 
2ttrro attd bis^bi^herGf. Hieir ambitmi, tb^ 
laiea^k of the ^most sdemn engagements, theit 
vitdence kod cruelty, were painted with all the 
nndignity ^amd exaggeration of party hatred. 
fMUinand Kitarfo, who arrived soon after, and 
q>p«u*edin'f court with extraordinary splen- 
dour, endeavoured to e£&ce the impression 
whidbi their acdnsaljons had made, and to jus- 
tify Us brotftier and hiinsdf, by representing 
Almagro as the aggressor. The Emp^tir and 
bis ministers, l^ou^ they could not pronontiee 
which of the contending facticos was most 
criminal, clearly discerned the fktal tendency 
of their dissensions. It was obvious, that while 
the leadfifs intrusted witiii the conduct of two 



* Zarate, Hb. Ki. c. 12. Gomara, Hist. c. 141. Vega, 
f. 11. lib. ii. c. S9» Herrera, dec 6. lib. ir^ c. 9. lib. v. c. 1. 
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>^^K il^Bt colonies, employed tbe armt m\kich flboiiki 
^Y^ have been turned against the common enemy 
1539. in destroying one another, all attention to the 
public good must ceaae, and llierefwai reascui 
to dread that the Indiam might iisprove the 
advantage which the disumon of die Spanianl^ 
presented to them, and extirpate both the 
viet&n and vanquished. But the evil wa9 
more aj^rent than the remedy. Where the 
information which had b^n received waaso 
d^ective and suspicious, and the ^cene of 
action so remote, it wm almost impossible to 
ehdk out the line of conduct that ought to be 
fdlowed ; and before any pkn that should be 
approved of in Spmn could be carried into €xer 
cution, the sitiuitioii of the paftaes, asd Hm 
circumstances of iriSbirs, might Bli/6t $o entttely 
as to render its effects extremdy.pernidoiM. 



vacade NoTHiNG therefore remaii^ but to send a 

^^^ person to Peru, vested with extensive and dis- 
J^^ cretionary power, who, after viewing delibe- 
rately the posture of affiurs with his own eyes, 
and inquiring upon the spot into the cemduct 
of the diffa'ent leaders, should beauthorked to 
e^tiish the government in that f(mn which he 
deemed most conducive to the interest of the 
parent state, and the welfare of the colony. 
The man selected for this important charge was 
Christoval Vaca de Castro, a judge in the court 
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ef royal audience at Valkdolid ; aiui his abili- 
ties, tntegiity, and firmness, justified the choice. 
His instruction^, though ample, were not such ^^^' 
as to fetter him in his <^erations. According 
to the di^rent aspect of affidrs, he had power 
to take upon him different characters. If he 
found the governor still alive, he was to assume 
only the title of judge, t<> maintain the appear- 
ance of acting in concert with him, and to 
guard against giving any just cause of oflfence 
to a man who had merited so h^bly of his 
country. But if Kzarro were dead, he was 
intrusted with a commission that he might 
then produce, by which he was appointed his 
successor in the government of Peru. This 
attention to Pizarro, however, seems to have 
flowed rather from dread of bis power^ than 
fimn MTfT^probation of his measures;* for at 
the very time that the court seemed so solici- 
tous not to irritate him, his brother Ferdinand 
was arrested at Madrid, and confined to a pri- 
son, where he remained above twenty years.* 

Whii^b Vaca de Castro was, }n*epfuing for his 
voyage, events of great moment happened m 
Peru. The governor, considering himself. 



* Gomara, Hist. c. 142. Vega, p. II. lib. ii. c. 40i 
Herma, dee. e. Ub^rffi. c. W, 11. lib. x. c. 1. - 
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^^ Upon tbe death of Almagro, as the uorira^ed 
^^■yw possessor of that vast einpiFe» proceeded to par- 
PblSS^di- ^* ^"* ^^ territories amoi^ the ocmquerors ; 
vides Peru and had this division been made with emy de« 
m^w. gree of iotipartialityy the extent of country 
whidi he had to bestow, was sufficient to have 
gratified his friends^ and to have gained -hid 
enemies. But Pizurro conducted this transac- 
tion! not with the equity and candour of a 
judge attentive to discover and to reward 
merits but with the illiberal spirit of a party- 
leader* Large districts, in parts of the countiy 
most cultivated and populous^ were set apart 
as his own property, or granted to his brotbenu 
his adherents and favourites. To others, lotas 
less valuable and inviting wer^e assigned. The 
fioUowers of Almagrp, amongst whom wece 
maoy of tbe (original adventurers to whose 
vidour and perseverance Pizarro was indebted 
fer his success, were totally excluded fsom aiqr 
portion in those lands, ipwiards the aopisitaoa 
of which they had contr^kited ao lai^y. Ab 
the vanity of every individual set an immode- 
rate value upon his own servicesi avd tbe idea 
of «ach conoeraio^ the reoompense due to 
tbem rose gradually to a more txorbitimt 
height in proportion as their conquests ex- 
tended, aH who were disappointed in their ex- 
pectations exclaimed loudly against the rapa- 
ciousness and partiality (Of tbe ^govenuw* TJie 
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partisaM. <£ Almagm ^murmuiied m secret^' and book 
meditaied revenge.* 
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RapiI) as the pm^ress of the Spaaianis in ivogrm or 
Sotrth America had been since I%uurro liUMled •nn?*"*'^ 
io Beni^ tiieir avidity of 4(MniQion was not yet 
Mtisfied* , Tiie c^oers to whom Ferdinaad 
Pizarra gave the command of different detadi- 
mentB, fMetietrafced into .Several sew province^ 
<and thongh aome of Aem were expeaed to 
great hardships in the cold and barrel regiims 
of tfa» Andasy and others suffered (^stress not 
inferior amidst the woods, and marshes of tke 
filains, they made discoveries and conquests 
whidi not only ^tended their imowledge of 
tiie country, but addod considerably to the 
tenritoities of Spain in the New Wodd. Pe^bo 
4e Vialdivia leassmaed Admagro^^ scheme of 
mvadii^ Chilly and n0twitl»3ta»diiig the forti- 
tude, of the natives in defending thtix poaiM^ 
sions, made siidi p^egeess in the con^pteat of 
the countty, that he Ibnnded the ^ty of St 
JagOi and gavie a beginning to the eslahteah- 
naent of the S^niirii domtiibn in thsrit foro- 
vince*t Buioi>$U the entejtfiaes jandtftidQeo 



♦ Vega, p. 11. fib. ill c. 2. H^rrera, dec. 6. lib. ▼>"• 
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BOOK about this period, diat of Gonzalo Fi^uno was 
\_ J\ ^ the most remarkable. The governor, vfhQ 
1540. seems to have resolved diat no person in Peru 
should possess any station of disttnguidied emi- 
nence or authority but those of his own faody, 
1^**^ had derived Benalcazar» the conquerw of 
Quito, of bis command in that kingdcm, and 
appointed his brother Gonzalo to take the 
government of it. He instructed htm to at- 
tem{M; the discovery and conquest of the coun- 
try to the east of the Andes, which, acaN*d* 
ing to the information of the Indians, aboimd- 
ed with cinnamon and other valuable ^'ces. 
Gonzalo, not inferior to any of his brothers ia 
courage, and no less ambitious of acquiring 
distinction, eagerly ei^s^d in this difficult 
service. He set out from Quito at the head 
g£ three hundred and forty soldiers, near one 
half of whom were horsemen ; with fcHu: thou- 
sand Indians to carry tteir provisions. In 
forcing their way through the defies, or over 
die ridges of the Andes, excess of ccid and 
&tigue, to neither of which they were aceusr 
tomed, proved fatal to the greater part of their 
wretched attendants. The Spaniaids, thoi^h 
HSiT^ more robust, and inured to a variety of clim- 
ates, suffered considerably, and Ipst some men ; 
but when they descended into the low countiy, 
their distress increased. During two months 
it rained incessantly, without wy interval of 
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fair weather bng enough to dry their clothes.* ^^^ 
The immense plains upon which they were s^^^ 
mm entering, either altogether without inhabit* ^^^ 
tants, or occupied by the rudest and least indus* 
trious tribes in the New World, yielded little 
subsistence. Th^ could not advance a step 
but as they cut a road through woods, or made 
it through marshes. Such incessant toil, and 
continual scarcity of food, seem more than 
sufficient to have exhausted and dispirited any 
troops. But the fortitude and perseverance of 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century were in« 
superablcr Allured by frequent but false ac* 
counts of rfch countries before them, they per- 
sisted in struggling on, until they reached the 
banks of the Coca or Napo, one of the large 
rivers whose waters pour into the Maragncm, 
and contribute to its grandeur. There, with 
infinite labour, they built a bark, which they 
expected would prove of great utility, in con- 
veying them over rivers, in procuring provi- 
sions, and in ^ploring the coitetry. Thii» was 
manned with fifty soldiers, under the command 
of Francis OreBana, the officer next in rank to 
Pizarra The stream carried them down with 
such rajmlity, that they were soon far a-head 
oi their countrymen, who fdlowed slowly and 
wfth difficulty by land^ 



* ZanUe, lib. iv. c. 2: 
VOL. III. K 
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BOOK At this distance from his commander, Oiel- 
;^JJL^ lana, a young roan of an aspiring mind, began 
1540. to fancy himself independent, and transported 
SrXf:^^ with the predominant passion of the age, he 
formed the scheme of distinguishing himself 
as a discoverer, by following the course of the 
Maragnon, until it joined the ocean, and by 
surveying the vast regions through which it 
flows- This scheme of Orellana's was as bold 
as it was treacherous. For, if he be charge- 
able with the guilt of having violated his duty 
to his commander, and with having abandoned 
his fellow-soldiers in a pathless desert, where 
they had hardly any hopes of success, or even 
of safety, but what were founded on the service 
which they expected from the bark j bis crime 
is, in some measure, balanced by the glory of 
having ventured upon a navigation of near twa 
thousand leagues, through unknown nations, iii 
a vessel hastily constructed with green timber, 
and by very unskilful bands, without provi- 
sions, without a compass, or a frilot. But his 
courage and alacrity supplied every defect. 
Sails down Committing him§df fearlessly to the giiidanoe 
of the stream, the Napo bore him along to the 
south, until he reached the great channel of the 
Maragnon. Turning wHl^ it towards the coasts 
he held on his course iji that direction. He 
made frequent descents on both sides of the 
river, sometimes seizing by force of arms the 
provision3 of tlie fierce savages seated on its 



the Ma- 
ragnon. 
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banksr and sometimes procuring a supply of 
food by a friendly intercourse with mote gentle 
tribes. After a long series of dangers, whidh 
he encountered with amazing fortitude, and of 
distresses which he supported with no less mag- 
nanimity, be reached the ocean,* where new 
perils awaited him. These he likewise sur- 
mounted, and got safe to the Spanish settle- 
ment in the island Cubagua ; from thence he 
sailed to Spain. The vanity natural to travel- 
lers who visit regions unknown to the rest of 
mankind, and the art of an adventurer solici- 
tous to nuagnify his own merit, concurred in 
prompting him to mingle an extraordinary pro- 
portion of the tnafvdlous ih the narrative of his 
voyage* He pretended to have discovered 
nations so rich, that the roofs of their temples 
were covered with plates of gold ; and describ- 
ed a republic of women so warlike and power- 
ful, as to have extended their dominion over a 
considerable tract of the fertile plains which he 
had visited. Extravagant as those tales were, 
they gave rise^ to an opinion, that a region 
abounding with gold, distinguished by the 
name of JSl Dorado, and a community of Ama- 
zons, were to be found in this part of the New 
World J and such is the propensity of mankind 
to believe what is wonderful, that it has been 




1540. 



* See Note XXII. Fage 401- 
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slowly and with difficulty that reason and ob- 
servation have exploded those fables. The 
15:40. voyage, however, even when stripped of every 
romantic embellishment, deserves to be record- 
ed, not only as one of the most memorable oc- 
currences ii> that adventurous age, but as the 
first event which led to any certain knowledge 
of the extensive countries that stretch eastward 
from the Andes to the ocean.* 

2?^*^*" ^^ No words can describe the consternation ef 
Pizarro, when he did not find the bark at the 
confluence of the Napo and Maragnon, where 
he had ordered Orellana to wail for him. He 
would not allow himself to suspect that a man 
whom he' had intrusted with such an important 
command^ could be so base and sp unfieding 
as to desert him at such a juncture,- But im- 
puting his absence from^ the place of rendez- 
vous to some unknown accident, he advanced 
above fifi;y leagues along the banks of the Ma- 
ragnon, expecting every moment to see the bark 
W41. appear with a supply of provisions. At length 
he came up with an officer whom Orellana had 
left to perish in the desert, because he had the 
courage to remonstrate against his perfidy. 



* Zarate, lib. iv. c. 4. Gomara, Hist. g. 86. Vcga^ 
* p. 11. lib. iii. c. 4. Herrera, dec. 6. lib* xi. c. 2 — 5. 
Rodriguez El Maragncm y Amazonas, lib. u c. S. 
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]^rom him he learned the extent of Orellana's 
crime; and his followers perceived at once their 
own desperate situation, when deprived of their 1541 
only resource. The spirit of the stoutest heart- 
ed veteran sunk within him» and all demanded 
to be led Back instantly. Pizarro, though he 
assumed an appearance of tranquillity, did not 
oppose their inclination. But he was now 
twelve hundred miles from Quito ; and in that 
long march the Spaniards encountered hard- 
ships greater than those which they had endur- 
ed in their progress outward, without the allur- 
ing hopes which then soothed and animated 
them under their sufferings. Hunger com- 
pelled them to feed on roots and berries, to eat 
all their dogs and horses, to devour the most 
loathsome reptiles, and even to gnaw theleaf6her 
of their saddles and sword-belts. Four thou- 
sand Indians, and two hundred and ten Spa- 
niards, perished in this wild disastrous expedi- 
tion, which continued near two years; and as 
fifty men were aboard the bark with Orellana, 
only fourscore got back to Quito. These were 
naked like savages, and so emaciated with fa- 
mine, or worn out with fatigue, that they had 
more the appearance of spectres than of men** 



♦ Zarate, lib. iv. c. 2—5. Vega, p. 11. lib. iii. c. 3, 4, 
5. 14?. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. viii. c. 7, 8. lib. ix. c. 2—5. 
4ec. 7. lib. iii. e. 14. Pizar. Varoncs, lUastr. S49, &c 
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But, ipstead of returning to enjoy the re- 
pose whic;h his condition required, Kzfprro, on 
1541. entering Quito, receiv€4 accounts of a fatal 
maiw event that .threatened calamities^ more dreadful 
^."^ to him th^n those through which he had pass^ 
ed. Froip the time that his brother made tibat 
partial division of his conquests which has 
been mentioned, the adherents of Almagro, 
considering themselves as proscribed by the 
party in power, no longer entertained any h(^ 
pf bettering their condition. Great numbers 
in despair resorted to Lima, where the house 
of young Almpgro was always.open to them, 
and the slender portion of his father's fortune 
^hich the gov^nor ^owed him to enjoy, was 
spent in ^fibrding th^m subsistence. The 
warm attachment with which every person who 
had served under the elder Almagro devoted 
himself to his interests, was quickly transferred 
to his son, who was now grown up to the age 
of manhood, and possessed all the qualities 
conader which captivate the afi^tions of soldiers. Of 
iUb^^l^ a graceful app^rance, dexterous at all martial 
JLd^ exercises, ^Id, open, generous, he seemed to 
be formed for command; and as his father, 
conscious of his own inferiority from the total 
want of education, Jiad been extremely atten- 
tive to have him instructed in every science 
becoming a gentleman ; the accomplishments 
which he had acquired heightened the respect 
of his followers^ as they gave him distinjetion 
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and eminmce among illiterate adventurers, book 
In this young man the Aknagriims found a s^^yi^^^ 
point of union which they wanted^ and looking i^^<* 
up to htm as their head, were ready to under- 
take any thing for his advaneement. Nor was 
affection for Ahnagro their only incitement; 
they were urged on by their own distresses. 
Many of tiiem, destitote of common necessa- 
ries/ and weary of loitering away life, a bur- 
den to their chief, ot to such of dieir associates 
as had saved some remnant of their fortune 
Irom piflage and confiacation, longed impa- 
tiently for an occasioD to eacert their activity 
and coun^e, and began to deliberate how they 
might be avenged oh the author of all their 
misery. Their frequent cabals did not pass con«pu« 
unobserved; and the governor was warned to iife<rf;pu 
be on his guard against men who meditated ''^' 
some desperate deed, and had resolution to 
execute it. J^t either from the native intre- 
pidity of bis mind, or from contempt of persons 
whose poverty seemed to render their machi- 
nations of little consequence, he disregarded 
the admonitions of his friends. ^' Be in no 
pain,'" said he carelessly, '^ about my life ; it 
is perfectly safe, as long as every man in Peru 
knows that I can in a moment cut off any head 
which dares to harbour a thought against it.'* 



♦ See Note XXIII. Page 402. 
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This security ^ave the Almagrians full leisure 
to digest and, ripen every part of their scheme ^ 
^^^^- and Juan de Herrada, an officer of great abili- 
ties, who had the charge of Almagro's educa- 
tion, took the direction of their consultations, 
with all the zeal whidi this connexion inspired, 
and with all the authority which l3ie ascendant 
jthat he was known to have x>ver the mind of 
Jhis pxipil gave him* 

On Suilday the twenty-sixth of June, at 
mid-day, the season of tranquillity and repose 
in all sultry climates, Herrada, at the head of 
eighteen of the jnost determined conspirators, 
sallied out of Almagro's house in complete ar- 
moury and, drawing their swords, ^ they ad- 
vanced hastily towards the governor's palace, 
cried out, ** Long liye the King, but let the 
tyrant die !" Their associates, warned of their 
^notions by a ^signal, were in arms at different 
stations ready to support them. Though Pi- 
^arro was usually surrounded by such a nun^r- 
ous train of attendants as suited the magnifi- 
cence of the most opulent subject of the age 
in which he lived, yet as he was just risen from 
table, and most of his domestics had retired to 
their,own apartments, the ^conspirators passed 
through the two outer courts of the palace un- 
observed. They were at the bottom of the 
staircase before a page in waiting could ^ve 
the alarm jto his master, who was conversing 
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i¥itii a few friends in a large ball. The gover- 
aior, whose steady mind no form of danger 
could a{^al, starting up, called for arms, and ^^^ 
commanded Francisco de Chaves to make fast 
the door. But that o£Bcer, who did not retain 
so much presence of mind as to obey this pru- 
dent order, running to the top of the staircase, 
wildly asked the conspirators what they meant, 
and whither they were going ? Instead of an- 
swering, they stabbed him to the heart, and 
burst into the hall. Some of the persons who 
were ther% threw themselves from the win- 
dows; others attempted to fly; and a few 
drawmg their swords followed their leader into 
an inner apartment. The conspirators, ani- 
mated with having the object of their ven- 
geance now in view, rushed forward after them; 
Pizarroj with no other arms than his sword and 
buckler, d^ended the entry ; and supported by 
his half-brother Alcantara, and his little knot 
of friends, he maintained the unequal contest 
with intrepidity worthy of his past exploits, 
and with the vigour of a youthful combatant 
" Courage," cried he, " companions ! we are 
yet enow to make those traitors repent of their 
audacity.'* But the armour of the conspira- 
tors protected them, while every thrust they 
made took effect. Alcantara fell dead at his 
brother's feet ; bis other defenders were mor- 
tally wounded. The governor, so weary that 
he could hardly wield his swords and no longer 
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his succes- 
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able to parry the many weapons furiousty aimed 
at bim, received a deadly tbrust full in his 
throat, sunk to the ground, and expired. 



As soon as he was slain, the assassins ran out 
mto the streets, and waving their bloody 
swords, proclaimed the death of the tyrant. 
Above two hundred of their associate having 
^ned them, they conducted young Almagro 
in solemn procession through the city, and as- 
Mmbling the magistrited.and pdncipat citizens, 
compelled them to acknowledge him as lawful 
successor to his father m his government. 
The palace of Piaarro, together with the 
bouses of several of his adherents, were pillag- 
ed by the soldiers, who had the satisfaction at 
cmce of being avenged on their enemies, and 
of enriching themselves by the spoils of those 
through whose hands all the wealth of Paru 
bad passed.^ 



New ap- 
pearances 
of discOTd. 



The boldness and success of the con^iracy, 
as well as the name and popular qualities of 
Almagro, drew many soldiers to his standard. 
Every adventurer of dei^rate fortune, all who 
were dissatisfied with Pizarro, and from the 



* Z»rate, libu iv. c. 6-^ Gomtura^ Hist c 144^ 14S. 
^%A> p. 11. lib. iii. c. 5 — 7» Herrera> dec. 6. lib. x. p. 
4—7. Pizarro, Var. Illust. p. 183. 
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nq^aciousness of his goverommt ia the latter 
years of hts life the number of malecontenia was 
considerable, dedared without hesitation in fiu i^>- 
your of Almagro, and he was soon at the head 
of eight hundred of the most gallant veterans 
if) Peru. As his youth and inexperience dis- 
qualified him from taking the command of 
tJb^n-himselfi he appointed Herrada to act as 
general. But though Almagro speedily col- 
lected such a respectable force, the acquies- 
cence in his government was &r from htiskg 
general JPizarro had left many friends to 
whom his memory was dear; the barbarous 
assassination of a man to whom his country 
was so highly indebted, fflled every impartial 
peraon with borroi\ The ignominious bir^ 
of Alms^ro, as well as the doubtful title on 
which he founded his pretensions, led others 
to consider him as an usuiper. The officers 
who commanded in some provinces refused to 
recc^nize his authority, until it was confirmed 
by the Emper6r. In others, particularly at 
Cu^eo, the royal standard was erected, and pre- 
parations were begun in order to revenge the 
murder of their ancient leader. 

Those seeds of discord, which could not Arm^df 
have lain long dormant, acquired great vigour castro, 
and activity when the arrival of Vaca de Cas- 
tro was known. After a long and disastrous 
i^oyage, he was driven by stress of wearier 
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into a small harbour in the province of Pb- 
payan ; and proceeding from thence by land^ 
after a journey no less tedious than difficult, 
he reached Quito. In his way he received ac- 
counts of Pizarro's death, and of the events 
which followed upon it. He immediately pro- 
duced the royal commission, appointing him 
governor of Peru, with the same privileges and 
authority; and his jurisdiction was acknow- 
ledged without hesitation by Benalcazar, ade- 
lantado or lieutenant-general for the Emperor 
in Popayan, and by Pedro de Puelles, who, in 
the absence of Gonzalo Pizarro, had the com- 
mand of the troops left in Quito. Vaca de 
Castro not only assumed the supreme authority, 
but showed that he possessed the talents which 
the exercise of it at that juncture required. 
By his influence and address he soon assembled 
such a body of troops, as not only set him 
above all fear of b^ing exposed to any insult 
from the adverse party, but enabled him to 
advance from Quito with the dignity that be- 
came his character. By despatching persons 
of confidence to the different settlements in 
Peru, with a formal notification of his arrival 
and of his commission, he communicated to 
his countrymen the royal pleasure with respect 
to the government of the country. By private 
emissaries, he excited such officers as had dis- 
covered their disapprobation of Almagro's pro- 
ceedings, to manifest their duty to their sove- 
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reign by supporting the person honoured with 
his comniission. Those measures were pro- 
ductive of great effects. Encouraged by the i^ii 
approach of the new governor, or prepared by 
his machinations, the loyal were confirmed in 
their principles, and avowed them with greater 
boldness ; the timid ventured to declare their 
sentiments ; the neutral and wavering, finding 
it necessary to choose a side, began to lean to 
that which now appeared to be the safest, as 
well as the most just.* 

Almagro observed the rapid progress of this conduct «r 
spirit of disaffection to his cause, and in order *^ 
to give an effectual check to it before the arri- 
val of Vaca de Castro, he set out at the head i54s, 
of his troops for Cuzco, where the most conai* 
ilei^ble body of opponents had erected the 
royal standard, under the command of Pedro 
Alvarez Holguin. During his march thither, 
Herrada, the skilful guide of his youth and of 
his counsels, died; and from that time his 
measures were conspicuous for their violence, 
but concerted with little sagacity, and execut- 
ed with no address. Holguin, who, with forces 
far inferior to those of the opposite party, was 
descending towards the coast at the very time 



* BeDzon. lib. iii. o. 9. Zarate> lib. ir. c. 11. Cromsra, 
c He, U7. Herrerm dec. 6. lib. x. c 1, 2, S. 7> ^c. 
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BOOK that Almagro was on his way to Cuzco, deceiv- 

^^1^ ed his inexperienced adversary by a very sim- 

IS42. pie stratagem, avoided an engagement, and 

effected a junction with Alvarado, an officer of 

note, who had been the first to declare against 

Almagro sCs an usurper. 

Progrewrf Soon after, Vaca de Castro entered their 
c^.^ camp with the troops which^ he brought from 
QuitO) and erecting the royal standard before 
his own tent, he declared that, as governor, he 
would discharge in person all the functions oT 
general of their combined forces. Though 
formed by the tenour of his past life to the 
habits of a sedentary and pacific profession, be 
at once assumed the activity^ and discovered 
the decision of an officer long accustomed to 
command. Knowing his strength to be now 
far superior to that of the enemy, he was im- 
patient to terminate th^ contest by a battle.. 
Nor did the followers of Alma^o, who had 
no hopes of obtaining a pardon for a crime so 
atrocious as the murder of the governor, de- 
scpti6. cline that mode of decislion. They met at 
Chupaz, about two hundred miles from Cuzco, 
and fought with all the fierce animosity in- 
spired by the violence of civil rage, the nm- 
cour of private enmity, the eagerness of re- 
Defeats ^ venge, and the last efforts of despair. Victory, 
^^^"**f^ afker remaining long doubtful, declared at last 
for Vaca de Casino. The superior number a£ 
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his troops, his own intrepidity, and the martiid ^^^ 
talents of Francisco de Carvajal, a veteran offi* i^y,^ 
cer formed under the Great Captain in the <^^ 
wars of Italy, and who on thai day laid the 
foundation of his future fame in Peru, tri- 
umphed over the bravery of his opponents, 
though led on by young Almagro with a gal- 
lant spirit, worthy of a better cause^ and de- 
serving another fate. The carnage was great 
in proportion to the number of the comba- 
tants Many of the vanquished, especially 
such as were conscious that they might be 
charged with being accessary to the assassina- 
tion of Fizarro, rushing on the swords of the 
enemy, chose to fall like soldiers, rather than 
wait an ignominious doom. Of fourteen hun* 
dred men, the total amount of combatants od 
both sides, five hundred lay dead on the fields 
and the number of the wounded was still 
greater.* 



hii proceed- 
ings. 



If the military tiJents displayed by Vaca de &BTcri^ of 
Castro^ both in the council and in the fields 
surprised the adventurers in Peru, they wert 
still more astonished at hk conduct afier the 
victory. As he. was by nature a rigid dispraser 



* Zarate, lib. iv. c. 12^19. Gomara, c 148. Vega, 
p. 11. lib. iii. c. 11—18. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. i. c. 1, 2> 3. 
lib. ill. c. I'^ll. 
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of justice, and persuaded that it required ex- 
_ amples of extraordinary severity to restrain 
154& the licentious spirit of soldiers so far removed 
from the seat of government, he proceeded 
directly to try his prisoners as rebeb. Forty 
were condemnfed to suffer the death of trai- 
tors, others were banished from Peru^ Their 
leader^ who made his escape from the battle^ 
being betrayed by some of his i^cers, was- 
publicly bdieaded in Cuzco ; and in him the 
name of Almagro, and the spirit <rf the party,, 
was extinct.* 

comuTta- DuRiNG thoso violeut couvulsions in Peru, 
E^eror ^ the Empcror and his ministers were intently 
Sh"S* employed in preparing regulations, by which 
5^^ they hoped, not only to re-establish tranquil- 
lity there, but to introduce a more perfect sys- 
tem of internal pcdicy into all their settlements 
in the New World. It is manifest from att 
the events recorded in the history of America, 
that, rapid and extensive as the Spanish con* 
quests there had been, they were not carried oa 
by any regular exertion of the national force, 
but by the occasioned efforts of private adven- 
turers. After fitting out a. few <^ the first 
armaments for discovering new regions, the 



* Zarate, Hb. it. c. 21. Gomara, c. 150. Herrera, dec. T» 
lib. iii. c. 12. lib. vi. c. 1. 
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court of Spain, during the busy reigns of Fer- 
(Imand and of Charles V. the former the most 
intriguing prince of the age, and the latter the 
most ambitious, was encumbered with such a 
multiplicity of schemes, and involved in war 
with so many nations of Europe, that he had 
not leisure to attend to distant and less inte- 
resting objects. The care of prosecuting dis- 
covery, or of attempting conquest, was aban- 
doned to individuals; and with such ardour 
did men push forward in this new caieer, on 
which novelty, the spirit of adventure, avarice, 
ambition, and the hope of meriting heaven, 
prompted them with combined influence to 
enter, that in less than half a century almost 
the whole of that extensive empire which Spain 
now possesses in the New World, was subject- 
ed to its dominion. As the Spanish court con- 
tributed nothing towards the various expedi- 
tions undertaken in America, it was not en^ 
titled to claim much from their success. The 
sovereignty of the conquered provinces, with 
the fifth of the gold and silver, was reserved 
for the crown ; every thing else was seized by 
the associates in each expedition as their own 
right. The plunder of the countries which 
they invaded served to indeiiinify them for 
what they had expended in equipping them- 
selves for the service; and the conquered terri- 
tory was divided among them, according to 
rules which custom had introduced, as perma- 
voL. HI. o 
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BOOK nent estabUshments which their successful va- 
\J!^ lour merited. In the infiwicy of those settle. 
1542. meuts, when their extent as wdl as their value 
were unknown, many irregularities escaped 
observation, and it was found necessary to 
ccmnive at many excesses. The conquered 
people were frequently pillaged with destruc- 
tive rapacity, and their country parcelled out 
among its new masters in exorbitant irfisfes, 
far exceeding the highest recompense due to 
their services. The rude conquerors of Ame- 
rica, incapable of forming their establishments 
upon any general or extensive plan erf* policy, 
attentive only to private interest, unwilling to 
forego present gaijs from the prospect of re- 
mote or puWic benefit, seem to have had no 
object but to amass su(Men wealth, witlnrnt re- 
garding what mi^t be the coMequeoces of 
the means by which they acquired it. But 
when time at length discovered to the Spanish 
court the imjportance of its American posses- 
sions, the necessity of new-'modelling their 
, whole frame became obvious; and in place of 
the maxims and practice prevalent aniong 
military adventurers, it was found requisite to 
substitute the institutions of regul^ govem- 
N ment. 

On£ evil in particular called for an imme* 
diate remedy. The conquerors of ^M^cico and 
Peru imitated the ^al example of their c<mnk 
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trymes settled hi the isbnds, and employed book 
tl^imeiinM in searching for gold mid silv^ 



itith the same inconsiderate eagerness. Stmi* i^^ 
lar dfi^s foOowed. The natives empbjed im 
this labmir, by masters whoi» in impoaii^ tasks, 
had no r^ard eiUwr to ¥^hat they fek or to . 
what they were able to perform, pined away 
and perished so. fa^ that there was reason to 
appreh^od that Spaiafi» instead of posseanng 
countries peqded to sucsh a degree as to be 
atsacfifitiye <rf* progressive impprovement, would 
soon remain proprietor only of a vast uninha- 
bited desert 

Th£ Emperor and his ministers were so sen« 
aible of this, and so solicitous to prevent the 
ei^tinction of the Indian race, which ^reatened 
to reader their ae^isitions of no value, that 
from timei to time various laws, which I have 
xnentioDed, had been made, foe securing to that 
unhappy people more gentle and e^itidi>le 
treatment. But tbe dtstanoe of America from 
the seat of empire, the feeblen^s of govern- 
ment in the new colonies, the avarice and au- 
di^itjjr of soldiers unaccustomed io restraint, 
prevented these aalntary regulatsims from ope- 
rating with any cblimderable influence. The 
evil continued to grow, and at this time the 
Emperor found an interval of leisure from the 
afl&irs of Europe to take it into attentive con- - 
sideratiom He consulted not only with his 
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minist^s and the members of the Council of 
the Indies, but called upon several persons 
1542. who had resided long in the New World, to 
with^J^* aid them with the result of their experience 
he advises. ^^^ observatiou.. Fortunately for the people 
• of America, among these was Bartholomew de 
las Casas, who happened to be then at Madrid 
on a mission from a chapter of his order at 
Chiapa.* Though since the miscarriage of his 
former schemes for the relief of the Indians, 
he had continued shut up in his cloister, or oc- 
cupied in religious functions, bis zeal in behalf 
of the former objects of his pity was so far 
from abating, that, from an increased know- 
ledge of their sufferings, its ardour had aug- 
mented. He -seized eagerly this opportunity 
of reviving his favourite maxims concerning 
the treatment of the Indians. With the mov- 
ing eloquence natural to a man on whose mind 
the scenes which he had beheld had made a 
deep impression, he described the irreparable 
waste of the human species in the New World, 
the Indian race almost totally swept away in 
the islands in less than fifty years, and hasten- 
ing to extinction on the continent with the 
same rapid decay. With the decisive tone of 
one strongly prepossessed with the truth of his 
own system, he imputed all this to a single 



** Remesaly Hist, de Chiapa, p. 146^ 
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cause, to the exactions and craelty of his counK 
tinmen, and contended that nothing could pre- 
vent the depopulation of America, but the de- 1542. 
daring of its natives to be freemen, and treat- 
ing them as subjects, not as slaves* Nor did 
he con^de for the success of this prc^sal in 
«the powers of his oratory alone* In order to 
enforce them, he composed his famous trea- 
tise concerning the destruction of America,* 
in which he relates, with many horrid circum- 
stances, but with apparent marks of exagge- 
rated description, the devastation of every pro- 
vince which had been visited by the Spaniards. 

The Emperor was deeply afficted with the ^^ to^ 
recital of so many actions shocking to huma- Produce * 
nity. But as his views extended far beyond foi^uon 
those of Las Casas, he perceived that relieving mJm!^*™' 
the Indians from oppression was but one step 
towards rendering his possessions in the New 
World a valuable. acquisition, and would be of 
little avail, unless he could circumscribe the 
power and usurpations of his own subjects 
there. The conquerors of America, however 
great their merit had been towards their coun- 
try^ were mostly persons of such mean birth, 
and of such an abject rank in society, as gave 
no distincticm in the eye of a monarch. The 



* Remesal, p. 192. 199. 
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BOOK exorbitant wealth with which some of them 

VT 

\^ '^Ly returned, gave umbrage to ati age ftot aci!hft- 
iMs. tomed to see men in inferior condition elevated 
above dteir level, and rising to emulate or to 
surpass the ancient nobility in splendour. Hie 
territories which their leaders had apptopriaf ed 
to themselves were of such enormous ext^tit,* 
that if the country should ever be improved in 
proportion to the fertility of the soil, they 
must grow too wealthy and too powerfiil for 
subjects. It appeared to Charles that this 
abuse required a remedy no less than the 
f other, and that the regulations concerning 
both must be enforced by a mode of govern- 
ment more vigorous than had yet been intro- 
duced into America. 

NcwTCgu. With this view he framed a body of laws, 
tfabpur- containii^ many salutary appointments with 
respect to the constitution and powers q( the 
supreme council of the Indies ; concerning the 
station and jurisdiction of the royal audiences 
in different parts of America j the administra- 
tion of justice ; the order of government, both 
eccledastical and civil. These wefe approved 
of by ail ranks of men. But together with 
thraa were issued the following regulations, 
which excited universal sdarm, and occasioned 



* See Note XXIV. Vttge 402. 
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the most violet convalAimis i ^' That as the 
repartimientos or sbar es of land seized by seve- 
ral persons appeared to be excesdvet the royal i^ 
audiences are empowered to reduce them to a 
moderate extent: That upon the death of any 
conqqeror or planter, the lands and Indians 
granted to him ^all not descend to his widow 
or children, but return to the crown: That 
the Indians sbaJl henceforth be exempt from, 
pergonal service, and shall not be compelled to 
carry the baggage of travellers, to labour in the 
miiaesp QT to dive in the pearl fisheries : That 
the stated tribute due by them to their supe- 
rior shall be ascertained, and they shall be paid 
as servants for any work they voluntarily per- 
form : That all persons who are or hav^ been 
in public officesf, all ecclesiastics of every de- 
nomination, all hospitals and monasteries,, shall 
be deprived of the lands and Indians allotted 
to thefiit and these be annexed to the crown : 
That every person in Perut who had any cri- 
minal concern in die contests between Pizarro 
and Almagra, should forfeit his land^ and In^ 
dians-''* 

All the Spanish minsters who Imd hitherto 
been intrusted with the direction of American 
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affairs, and who were best acquainted with the 
state of the cbuntry, remonstrated against 
those regulations as ruinous to their infant 
colonies. They represented, that the number 
of Spaniards who had hitherto emigrated to 
the New World was so extremely small, that 
nothing could be expected from any effort of 
theirs towards improving the vast regions over 
which they were scattered ; that the success of 
every scheme for this, purpose must depend 
upon the ministry and service of the Indiana, 
whose native indolence and aversion to labour, 
no prospect of benefit or promise of reward 
could surmount ; that the moment the right of 
imposing a task, and exacting the peilibrmance 
of it, was taken from, their masters, every work 
of industry must cease, and all the sources 
from which wealth began to pour in upon 
Spain must be stopped for ever. But Charles, 
tenacious at all times of his own opinions, and 
so much impressed at present with the view of 
the disorders which reigned in America, that 
he was willing tp hazard the application even 
of a dangerous remedy, persisted in his resolu- 
tion of publishing the laws. That they might 
be carried into execution with greater vigour 
and authority, he authorized Francisco Tello 
de Sandoval to repair to Mexico, as visitador 
or superintendant of that country, and to co- 
operate with Antpnio de Mendoza, the viceroy, 
in enforcing them. He appointed Blasco 
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Nugnez Vela to be governor of Peru, with the 
title of viceroy ; and in order to strengthen 
his administration, he established a court of . ^^3. 
royal audience in Lima, in which four lawyers appointed 
of eminence were to preside as judges.* ^ *^ 

The viceroy and superintendant sailed at Mfectiof 
the same time ; and an account of the laws latioos in 
which they were to enforce reached America ^^ ^^' 
before them. The entry of Sandoval into 
Mexico was viewed as the prelude of general 
ruin. The unh'mited grant of liberty to the 
Indians afiected every Spaniard in America 
without distinction ; and there was hardly one 
who might not on some pretext be included 
under the other regulaticMis, and suffer by them. 
But the colony in New Spain had now been so 
long accustomed to the restraints of law and 
authority under the steady and prudent admi<« 
nistration of Mendoza, that how much soever 
the spirit of the new statutes was detested and 
dreaded, no attempt was made to obstruct the 
publicatiiHi of them by any aet of vi<dence un- 
becoming subjects. The magistrates and prin- 
cipal inhabitants, however, presented dutiful 
addresses to the viceroy and superintendant, 
representing the fatal consequences of enforc- 



* Zarate, lib. iii. c.24. Gomara, c. 151. Vega, p. 2. 
lib, iii. c. 20. 
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ing them. Hq>pUy for them, MeudcMjm by 
feog residence in die country, was so thoroughly 
1^ acquainted with its stote, that be knew what 
was for its interest as weH as what it could 
bear; and Sandoval, though new in office, 
~ displayed a degree of moderation seldom pos- 
sessed l^ persons just Altering upon the exer^ 
cifie of power. They engaged to su^[>end, for 
some time, the executioii of what was offensive 
in the new laws, and not only conaented that a 
deput^ion of citizens should be sent to Eurq^ 
to lay before the Emperor the af^M^eusicms 
of his subjects in New Spain with respect to 
their tendency and effects, but they concurr^ 
with them in supporting their sentiments. 
Charles, moved by the opinion of vam. whose 
abilities and integrily entitled them to decide 
concerning what fell immediately under tbeir 
own view, granted such a relaxation of idle 
rigour of the laws as re-astaUtahedtbe oofeny 
in its former tranquillity.'* 

In Peru. In Peru the storm gathered with an Aspect 
still more fierce and threatening, and was »ot 
so soon dispelled. Tbe conquerors of Peru, * 
of a rank much inferior to those who bad aob- 



* Fernandez, Hist. lib. i. c. 3, 4, 5. Vega, p. 11. Uh. iii. 
c 21, 22. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. v. c. 7. lib. vii. c. 14, 15. 
Torquem. MOn. Ind. lib. v. c. IS. 
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jected Mexico to the Spanish crown, farUver 
removed from the inspection of the pwent 
state, and intoxicated with the sudden acqoi- 154s. 
sition of w^aith^ cimried on 9H their operations 
with greater ficense md iiregnlarity than any 
body ofadventnrers in the New World. Amidst 
the general suBversion of law and order, occa- 
sioned by two successive civil wars, when each 
mdividusd was at liberty to decide for himself, 
without any guide but his own interest or pas- 
sions, this turbulent sprit rose above all sense 
of subordination. To men thus corrupted by 
anarchy, the introduction of regular govern- 
ment, the power of a viceroy, and the autiio- 
rily of a respectable court of judicature, would 
of themselves have appeared formidable re- 
straints, to which they would have submitted 
with reluctance. But the^ revdited with in- 
td^natkm against the idea of comj^ying with 
iawsy by which they ware to be stripped at 
once of all they had earned so hardly during 
mimy years of service and sufiering. As the 
account of the new laws spread successtvely 
through tile different settlements, the inhabi- 
tants ran together^ tiie women in tears, and 
t)^ men exdaimii^ against the ifijostice and 
ingratitude of their sovereign in depriving 
them, unheard and unconvicted, of their pos- 
sessions. " Is this,** cried they, " the recom- 
pense due to persons, who, without public aid, 
at their own expense, and by their own valour. 
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have subjected to the crown of Castik terri- 
tories of such immense extent and opulence ? 
154J. Are th^e the rewards bestowed for having 
endured unparalleled distress, for having en- 
countered every species of danger in the . ser- 
vice of their country ? Whose merit is so great, 
whose conduct has been so irreproachable, that 
he may not be condemned by some penal clause 
in regulations, conceived in terms as loose and 
comprehensive as if it had been intended that 
all should be entangled in their snare ? Every 
Spaniard of note in Peru has . held some public 
office, and all, without distinction, have b^n 
constrained to take an active part in the con- 
test between the two rival chiefs. Were the 
former to be robbed of their property because 
they had done their duty? Were the latter to be 
punished on accoftint of what they could not 
. avoid ? Shall the copquerors of this great em- 
pire, instead of receiving marks of distinction, 
be deprived of the natural consolation of pro- 
viding for their widows and children, and leave 
them to depend for subsistence on the scanty 
supply they can extoit from unfeeling cour- 
tiers ?• We are not able now, continued they, 
to explore unknown regions in quest of more 
secure settlements; our constitutions debili- 



* Herrera^ dec* 7. lib. vii. c. 14, 15. 
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tated with age, and our bodies covered with book 
wounds, are no longer fit for active service ; wiyw 
but still we possess vigour sufficient to assert ^^^^ 
our just rights, and we will not tamely suffer 
them to be wrested from us/'* 

By discourses of this sort, uttered with vehe- Aninsur- 
mence, and listened to with universal approba- JJ^^bJT 
tion, their passions were inflamed to such a **>«°»o^f- 
pitch, that they were prepared for the most Castro. 
violent measures, and began to hold consulta- 
tions in different places, how they might oppose 
the entrance of the viceroy and judges, and 
prevent not only the execution, but the pro-* 
mulgation of the new laws. From this, how- 
ever, they were diverted by the address of 
Vaca de Castro, who flattered them with hopes, 
that as soon as the viceroy and judges should 
arrive, and had leisure to examine their peti- 
tions and remonstrances, they would conqur 
with them in endeavouring to procure some 
mitigation in the rigour of laws, which had 
been framed without due attention either to 
the state of the country or to the sentiments 
of the people. A greater degree of accommo- 
dation to these, and even some concessions on 



* Gomara, 6.152. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. vi. c. 10, 11. 
Vega, p. 11. lib. iii. c 20. 22. lib. iv. c. 3, 4. 
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the part of government, were now become re* 
quisite to compose the present ferment, and 
to sooth the cdonists into submission, hy in< 
qpiring them with confidence in their superiors. 
But without profound discernment, conci^iat-^ 
ing manners, and flexibility of temper, such a 
plan could not be carried on. The viceroy 
possessed none of these. Of all the qualities 
that fit men for l%h command, he was eiklowi* 
ed only with integrity and courage ; the fir- 
mer h^ursh and unccraplying, the latter bwder* 
ing so frequently on rashn^s or obs^acy, that 
in his situation they were defects rather than 
Tirtues. From the moment that he landed at 
'Tumbez, Ni^nez Vela seems to have consu* 
dered himself merely as an executive officer, 
without any discretionary power ; and, reganl- 
less* of whatever he observed or heard concern* 
ii^ the state of the country, he adhered to the 
letter of the r^ulations wilii unrelenting rigoun 
In all the towns through which he passed, the 
natives were declared to be free, every pers(m 
in public office was iteprived of* his lands and 
servsmts ; and as an example of obedience to 
others, he would not suffer a single Indian to 
be emjdoyed in carrying his own baggage in 
his march towards Lima. Amazement and 
consternation Went before him as he approach- 
ed ; and so little solicitous was he to prevent 
these from augmenting, that on entering the. 
capital he openly avowed, that he came to obey 
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the orders of his sovereign^ not to dispense 
with hk laws. This harsh declaration was ac- 
campfmi&A with what rendered it still more in- ^^ 
titrable, haughtiness in deportment, a tone of 
arrogance and decision in discourse, and an 
insc^oce of office grievous to men little aecus* 
tomed to hold civil authority in high respect 
Every attempt to procure a suspension or mid* 
gation of the new laws^ the viceroy considared 
as flowing from a i^rit of disaffection that 
tended to rebellion. Several persons of rank 
were confined, and some put to death, without 
any form of trial. Vaca de Castro was arrest* 
ed, a»d notwithstanding the dignity of his for- 
mer rank, and his merit in having prevented 
a general insurrection in the c(^ony, he was 
loaded with chains^ and shut up* in the cos^non 
gaol,* 

But however general the indignation was The 
agaiiwt su<di proceedings, it is probable the ^ote 
hand of authority would have he&a strcH^ ih^tm 
enough to suppress it, or to jn^vent it bursting ^^ 
out mth open violence, i£ the malecontents 
had not been provided with a leader of credit 
and eminence to unite and to direct their ef- 
forts. From the time l&at the purport of the 



* Zarate, lib. iy. c. 2S, 24?, 25. Gomara, c. 153 — 155. 
Vega, p. 11. lib. iv. c. 4, 5. Fernandez, lib. i. c 6 — 10. 
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new regulations was known in Peru, every 
Spaniard there turned his eyes towards Gon* 
1545. 2alo Pizarro, as the only person able tO| avert 
the ruin with which they threatened the co* 
lony. From all quarters, letters and addresses 
were sent to him, conjuring him to stand forth 
as their common protector, and offering to 
support him in the attempt with their lives and 
fortunes. Gonzalo, though inferior in talentsf 
to his other brothers, was equally ambitious, 
and of courage no less daring. The behaviour 
of an ungrateful court towards his brothers 
and himself dwelt continually on his mind* 
Ferdinand a state-prisoner in Europe, the chil. 
dren of the governor iti custody of the viceroy, 
And sent aboard his fleet, himself reduced to 
the condition of a private citizen in a, country, 
for the discovery and conquest of which Spain 
was indebted to his family. These thoughts 
prompted him to seek for vengeance, and to 
assert the rights of his family, of which he now 
considered himself as the guardian and the heir. 
But as no Spaniard can easily surmount that 
veneration for his sovereign which seems to b^ 
interwoven in his frame, the idea of marching 
in arms against the royal standard filled him 
with horror. He hesitated long, and was still 
unresolved, when the violence of the viceroy, 
the universal call of his countrymen, and the 
certainty of becoming soon a victim himself to 
the severity of the new laws, moved him t9 
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quit his residence at Chuquisaca de la Plata, and 
repair to Cuzco. All the inhabitants went out 
to meet him, and received him with transports ^^ij. 
of joy, as the deliverer of the colony. In the 
fervour of their zeal they elected him procura- 
tor-general of the Spanish nation in Peru, to 
solicit the repeal of the late regulations. They 
empowered him to lay their remonstrances 
before the royal audience in Lima, and upon 
pretext of danger from the Indians, authorized 
him to march thither in arms. Under sanction '^^^• 
of this nomination, Pizarro took possession of 
the royal treasure, appointed officers, levied 
soldiers, seized a large train of artillery which 
Vaca de Castro had tieposited in Gu manga, 
and set out for Lima, as if he had been ad- 
vancing against a public enemy. Disaffection 
having now assumed a regular form, and being 
united under a chief of such distinguished 
Xiame, many persons of note resorted to his 
standard; and a considerable part of the 
troops, raised by the viceroy to oppose his 
progress, deserted to him in a body.* 

Before Pizarro reached Lima, a revolution Dissensions 
had happened there, which encouraged him royi^r**" 

court of Mi- 



* Zarate, lib. v. c.l. Gomara, c.l56, 157. Vega, p. 11. 
lib. iv. c. 4—12. Fernandez, lib. i. c. 12—17. Herrera, 
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po proceed with almost certainty of success. 
The violence of the viceroy's administradon 
1544. was not more formidable to the Spaniards of 
Peru, than his overbearing haughtiness was 
odious to his associates, the judges of the royal 
audience. During their voyage from Spaii> 
some symptoms of coldness between the vice* 
roy and them began to appear.*' But as soon 
as they entered upon the exercise of their re- 
spective offices, both parties were so much ex- 
asperated by frequent contests, arising from 
interference of jurisdiction and contrariety of 
opinion, that their mutual disgust soon grew 
into open enmity. The judges thwarted the 
viceroy in every measure, set at liberty pri- 
soners whom he had confined, justified the 
malecontents, and applauded their remonstrant 
ces. At a time when both departments of go- 
vernment should have united against the ap- 
proaching enemy, they were contending with 
each other for superiority. The judges at 
Theyice- length prevailed. The viceroy, universally 
»nJr^ odious, and abandoned even by his Qwn guards. 
Sept 18. ^as seized in his palace, and carried to a desert 
island on the coast, to be kept there until he 
could be sent home to Spain. 

\^ew9 of TkE judges, in consequence of this, having 
^'^^ assumed the supreme direction of affairs into 

* Gomara, c. 171. 
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their own hands, issued a proclamation sus^ 
pending the execution of the obnoidous laws, 
and aent a message to Pizarro, requiring him, 1544 
as they had already granted whatever he could 
request, to dismiss his troops, and to repair to 
Lima with fifteen or twenty attendants. They 
could hardly expect that a man so daring and 
ambitious would tamely comply with this re- 
quisition. It was made probably with no 
such intention, but only to throw a decent veil 
over their own conduct j for Cepeda, the pre- 
sident of the court of audience, a pragmatical 
and aspiring lawyer, seems to have held a 
secret correspondence with Pizarro, and had 
already formed the plan^ which he afterwards 
executed, of devoting himself to his service. 
The imprisonment of the viceroy, the usurpa- 
tion of the judges, together with the universal 
confusion and anarchy consequent upon events 
so singular and unexpected, opened new and 
vast prospects to Pizarro. He now beheld the 
supreme power within Jiis reach. Nor did he 
want courage to push on towards the object 
which fortune presented to his view. Carvajal, 
the prompter of his resolutions^ and guide of 
all his actions, had long fixed his eye upon it 
as, the only end at which Pizarro ought to aim. 
Instead of the inferior function of procurator 
for the Spanish settlements in Peru, he openly 
demanded to be governor and captain-general 
of the whole province, and required the court 
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of audience to grant him a commission to that 
effect. At the head of twelve hundred men, 
1544. within a mile of Lima, where there was neither 
leader nor army to oppose him, such a request 
carried with it the authority of a command. 
]Put the judges, either from unwillingness to 
relinquish power, or from a desire of preserv- 
ing some attention to appearances, hesitated, 
or seemed to hesitate, about complying with 
Heaasumes what he demanded. Carvajal, impatient of 
memT^'^ delay, and impetuous in all his operations, 
marched into the city by night, seized several 
officers of distinction obnoxious to Pizarro, 
and hanged them without the formality of a 
trial. Next morning the court of audience 
issued a commission in the Emperor's name^ 
appointing Pizarro governor of Peru, with full 
powers, civil as well as military, and he entered 
the town that day with extraordinary pomp» to 
take possession of his new dignity.*^ 

octss. But amidst the disorder and turbulence 

roy^ra^^ which accompauicd this total dissolution of the 
his liberty, f^.^^^ ^^f government, the minds of men, set 
loose from llie ordinary restraints of law and au- 
thority, acted with such capricious irregularity. 



* Zarate, lib. ▼. c. 8—10. Vega, p. 11. lib. iv. c. 13, 
~19. Gomara, c. 159—163. Fernandez, lib. v c. 18 — 
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that events no less extraordinary than unex- 
pected followed in a rapid succession. Pizarro 
had scarcely begun to exercise the new powers ^^**- 
with which he was invested, when he beheld 
formidable enemies rise up to oppose him. 
The viceroy having been put on board a vessel 
by the judges of the audience, in order that 
he might be carried to Spain under custody of 
Juan Alvarez, one of their own number ; as 
soon as they were out at sea, Alvarez, either 
touched with remorse, or moved by fear, 
kneeled down to his prisoner, declaring him 
from that moment to be free, and that he him- 
self, and every person in the ship, woulji obey 
him as the legal representative of their sove- 
reign. Nugnez Vela ordered the pilot of the 
vessel to shape his course towards Tumbez, 
and as soon as he landed there, erected the 
royal standard, and resumed his functions of 
viceroy. Several persons of note, to whom the 
contagion of the seditious spirit which reigned 
at Cuzco and Lima had not reached, instantly 
avowed their resolution to support his autho- 
rity.* The violence of Pizarro's government, 
who observed every individual with the jea- 
lousy natural to usurpers, and who punished 
every appearance of disaffection with unfor- 



* Zarate, li]i>. v. c. 9. . Gomara, c. 165. Fernandez, 
lib. i. c. 23. Herrera, dec. 7. lib* viiL c. 15. 
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giving severity, soon augmented the number 
of the viceroy's adherents, as it forced some 
mT" leading men in the colony to fly to him for re- 
fuge. While he was gathering such strength 
at Tumbez, that his forces began to assume 
the appearance pf what was considered as? an 
army in America, Diego Centeno, a bold and 
active oflScer, exasperated by the cruelty and 
oppression of Pizarro's lieutenant-govenior in 
the province of Charcas, formed a conspiracy 
against his life, cut him ofl^ and declared for 
the viceroy.* 

1545. PizARRO, though alarmed with those appear- 

^^es ances of hostility in the opposite extremes of 
againsthim. ^^^ empire, was not disconcerted. He pre- 
pared to assert the authority to which he had 
attained, with the spirit and conduct of an 
oflBcer accustomed to command, and marched 
directly against the viceroy, as the enemy who 
was nearest as well as most formidable. As 
he was master of the public revenues in Peru, 
and most of the military men were attached to 
his family, his troops were so numerous, that 
the viceroy, unable to face them, retreated to- 
wards Quito. Pizarro followed him ; arid in 
that long march, through a wild mountainous 



♦ Zarate, lib. v. c. 18. Goiiiara, c. 169. Herrera, 
dec. 7. lib. ix. c. 27. 
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country^ suffered hardships and encountered 
difficukiesy which no troops but those acois^ 
tomed to serve in America could have endured i^^' 
or surmounted.* The viceroy had scarcely 
reached QuitOt when the vanguard of Pizarro's 
forces appeared, led by Carvajal, who, though 
. near fourscore, was as hardy and active as any 
young soldier under his command. Nugnez 
Vela instantly abandoned a town incapable of 
defence, and with a rapidity mcH*e resembling 
a flight than a retreat, marched into the pro- 
vince of Popayan* Fizarro continued to pur- 
sue ; but finding it impossible to overtake him, 
returned to Quito. From thence he despatch- 
ed Carvajal to oppose Centeno, who was grow- 
ing formidable in the southern provinces of 
the empire, and he himself remained there to 
make head^ against the vic^Foy.t 

By his own activity, and the assistance of HieTicwoy 
Benalcazar, Nugnez Vela soon assembled four "**^ 
hundred men in Popayan. As he retained, 
amidst all bis disasters, the same elevation of 
mind, and the same high sense of his own 
dignity, he rejected with disdain the advice of 



♦ See Note XXV. Page 40S. 
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some of bis followers, who urged him to make 

overtures of accoipmodation to Pizarro, de- 

1545. claring that it was only by the sword that a 

contest with rebels could be decided. With 

1546. this intention he marched back to Quito. Pi- 
zarro, relying on the superior number, and still 
more on the discipline and valour of his troopi^ 

jin. 18. advanced resolutely to meet him. The battle 
was fierce and bloody, both parties fighting 
like men who knew that the possession of a 
great empire, the fate of their leaders, and 
their own future fortune, depended upon the 
issue of that day. But Pizarro's vetenms 
pu^ed forward with such regular and well- 
directed force, that they soon began to make 
impression on their enemies. The viceroy, by 
extraordinary exertions, in which the abilities 
of a commander and the courage of a soldier 
were equally displayed, held victory for some 

anddain. time iu suspcnse. At length he fell, pierced 
with many wounds ; and the rout of his fol- 
lowers became general. They were hotly pur- 
sued. His head was cut o£^ and placed on 
the public gibbet in Quito, which Pizarro en- 
tered in triuinph. The troops assembled by 
Centeno were dispersed soon after by Carva- 
jal, and he himself compelled to fly to the 
mountains, where he remained for several 
months concealed in a cave. Every person in 
Peru, from the frontiers of Popayan to those 
of Chili, submitted toJPizarroj and by his 
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fleet, under Pedro de Hinojosa, he had. not Booi 
only the unrivalled command of the South sm^s^^ 
Sea, but had taken possession of Panama, and i^^* 
placed a garrison in Nombre de Dios, on the 
opposite side of the Isthmus, which rendered 
him master of the only avenue of communica- 
tion between Spain and Peru that was used at 
that period.* 

Apter this decisive victory, Pizarro and his Pixarro ad- 
followers remained for some time at Quito, and i^^**" 
during the first transports of their exultation, ^^^^ 
they ran into every excess of licentious indul- 
gence, with the riotous spirit usual among low 
adventurers upon extraordinary success. But 
amidst this dissipation, their chief and his con- 
fidants were obliged to turn their thoughts 
sometimes to what was serious, and deliberated 
with much solicitude concerning the part that 
he ought now to take. CarvajaJ, no less bold 
and decisive in council than in the field, had 
from the beginning warned Pizarro, that in the 
career on which he was entering it was vain 
to think of holding a middle course ; that he 
must either boldly aim at all, or attempt no- 



* Zarate, lib. ▼. c. 31, 32. Gomara, c. 170. Vega, p. 
11. lib. iv. c. 33, 34. Fernandez, lib.i. c.51— 54. Her- 
rera, dec. 7. lib. x. c. 12. 19—22. dec. 8. lib. i. c. 1—3. 
Benzo. lib. iii. c 12. 
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thing. From the time that Fizarro obtained 
possession of the government of Peru, he in* 
1546. culcated the same maxim with ^eat^ ear- 
nestness. Upon receiving an account of the 
victory at Quito, he remonstrated with him in 
a tone still more peremptory. " You have 
usurped," said he, in a letter written to Fi- 
zarro on that occasion, " the supreme power 
in this country, in contempt of the Emperor's 
commission to the viceroy. You have march- 
ed in hostile array against the royal standard; 
you have attacked the representative of your 
sovereign in the field, have defeated him^ and 
cut off his head. Think not that ever a mon- 
arch will forgive such insults on his dignity, or 
that any reconciliation with him can be cordial 
or sincere. Depend no longer on the preca- 
rious favour of another. Assume yourself the 
sovereignty over a country, to the dominion of 
which your family has a title founded on the 
rights both of discovery and conquest. It is 
in your power to attach every Spaniard in 
Peru of any consequence inviolably to your 
interest, by liberal grants of lands and of In- 
dians, or by instituting ranks of nobility, and 
creating titles of honour similar to those which 
are courted with so much eagerness in Europe. 
By establishing orders of knighthood, with 
privileges and distinctions resembling those in 
Spain, you may bestow a gratification upon the 
officers in your service, suited to the ideas of 
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military men. Nor is it to your countrymen ^yj^ 
only that you ought to attend ; endeavour to 
gain the natives. By marrying the Coya, or 
dau^ter of the Sun next in Succession to the 
crown, you will induce the Indians, out of 
veneration for the blood of their ancient prin- 
ces, to unite with the Spaniards in support of 
your authority. Thus, at the head of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Peru, as well as of the 
new settlers there, you may set at defiance the 
power of Spain, and repel with ease any feeble 
force which it can send at such a distance.*' 
Cepeda, the lawyer, who was now Pizarro's 
confidential counsellor, warmly seconded Car- 
vajaPs exhortations, and employed whatever 
learning he possessed in demonstrating, that 
all the founders of great monarchies had been 
raised to pre-eminence, not by the antiquity 
of their lineage, or the validity of their rights, 
but by their own aspiring valour and personal 
merit.* 



PizARRO listened attentively to both, and Rut 

could not conceal the satis&ction with which negodate 

he contemplated the object that they present- ^o^*^f 

ed to his view. But happily for the tranquil- ^p"*"- 
lity of the world, few men possess that supe- 



* Vega, p. 11. lib. iv. c. 40. Fernandez, Hb. i. c. 34?. 
lib. iL c. 1. 49. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. ii. c. 10. 
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rior strength of mind, and extent of abilitaes, 
which are capable of forming and executing 
1545. such daring schemes, as cannot be accomplish- 
ed without overturning the established order 
of society, and violating those maxims of duty 
which men are accustomed to hold sacred. 
The mediocrity of Pizarro*s talents circum- 
scribed his ambition within more narrowlimits. 
Instead of aspiring at independent power, he 
confined his views to the obtaining from the 
court of Spain a confirmation of the authority 
which he now possessed ; and for that purpose 
he sent an officer of distinction thither, to give 
such a representation of his conduct, and of 
the state of the country, as might induce the 
Emperor and his ministers, either from inclina- 
tion or from necessity, to continue him in hi> 
present station. 

Consuita. While Pizarro was deliberating" with respect 

tioas of the , o ir 

Spanish to the part which he should take, consultations 
were held m Spam, with no less solicitude, 
concerning the measures which ought to be 
pursued in order to re-establish the Emperor's 
authority in Peru. Though unacquainted with 
the last excesses of outrage to which the male- 
contents had proceeded in that country, the 
court had received an account of the insurrec- 
tion against the viceroy, of his imprisonment, 
and the usurpation of the government by Pi- 
zarro. A revolution so alarming called for an 
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immediate interposition of the Emperor's abili- 
ties and authority. But as he was fully occu- 
pied at that time in Germany, in conducting 
the war against the famous League of Smal- 
kalde, one of the most interesting and arduous 
enterprises in his reign, the care of providing a 
remedy for the disorders in Peru devolved 
upon his son Philip, and the counsellors whom 
Charles had appointed to assist him in the go- 
vernment of Spain during his absence. At 
first view, the actions of Pizarro and his adhe- 
rents appeared so repugnant to the duty of 
subjects towards their sovereign, that the 
greater part of the ministers insisted on declar- 
ing them instantly to be guilty of rebellion, 
and on proceeding to punish them with exem- 
plary rigour. But when the fervour of their 
zeal and indignation began to abate, innumera- 
ble obstacles to the execution of this measure 
presented themselves. The veteran bands of 
infantry, the strength and glory of the Spa- 
nish armies, were then employed in Germany. 
Spain, exhausted of men and money by a Jong 
series of wars, in which she had been involved 
by the restless ambition of two successive mo- 
narchs, could not easily equip an armament of 
sufficient force to reduce Pizarro. To trans- 
port any respectable body of troops to a coun- 
try so remote as Peru, appeared almost impos- 
sible. While Pizarro continued master of tfe 
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South Sea, the direct route by Nombre de 
Dios and Panama was impracticable. An at- 
1546. tempt to march to Quito by land through the 
new kingdom of Granada, and the province of 
Popayan, across regions of prddigious extent, 
desolate, unhealthy, or inhabited by fierce and 
hostile tribes, would be attended with imur- 
• mountable danger and hardships. The passage 
to the South Sea by the Straits of Magellan 
was so tedious, so uncertain, and so little known 
in that age, that no confidence could be placed 
in any effort carried on in a course of navigB^ 
tion so remote and precarious, TSiothing then 
remained, but to relinquish the system which 
the ardour of their loyalty had first suggested^ 
and to attempt by lenient measures what could 
not be effected by force. It was manifest ifirom 
Pizarro's solicitude to represent his conduct in 
a favourable light to the Emperor, that not- 
withstanding the excesses of which he had been 
guilty, he still retained sentinients of venera- 
tion for his sovereign. By a proper appUcatian 
to these, together with some such concessions 
as should discover a spirit of moderation and 
forbearance in government, there was still room 
to hope that he might be yet reclaimed j or the 
ideas of loyalty natural to Spaniards might so 
far revive among his followers, that they would 
f no longer lend their aid to uphold his usurped 
Authority. 
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The successt however, of this negociation, no 
less delicate than it was important, depended 
entirely on the abilities and address of the per- ^ ^5*^- 

111 • 1 A o Gasea ap* 

son to whom it should be committed. After pointed to 
v^eighing with much attention the comparative ^l^as 
merit of various persons, the Spanish ministers p'®®^®"*- 
fixed with unanimity of choice upon Pedro de 
la.Crasca, a priest in no higher station than that 
of counsellor to the Inquisition. Though in 
no public oflBce, he had been occasionally em- 
ployed by government in affidrs of trust and 
cynseqyence, and had conducted them with no 
less dull than success ; displaying a gentle and 
insinuating temper, accompanied with much 
firmness ; probity, superior to any feeling of 
private interest ^ and a cautious circumspection 
in concerting measures, followed by such vi- 
gour in executing them, as is rarely found in 
alliance with the other. These qualities mark- 
ed him out for the function to which he was 
destined. The Emperor, to whom Gasca was 
not unknown, warmly approved of the choice, 
and communicated it to him in a letter contain- 
ing expressions of good- will and confidence, no 
less honourable to the prince who wrote, than 
to the subject who received it. Gasca, not- 
withstanding his advanced age and feeble con- 
stitution, and though, from the apprehensions 
natural to a man, who, during the course of his 
life, had never been out of his own country, he 
dreaded the effects of a long voyage, and of an 

•17 
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unhealthy climate,* did not hesitate a moment 
about complying with the will of his sovereign. 
But as a proof that it was from this principle 
alone he acted, he refused a bishopric which 
was offered to him, in order that he might ap- 
pear in Peru with a more dignified character : 
, he would accept of no higher title than that of 
President of the Court of Audience in Lima j 
and declared, that he would receive no salary 
on account of his discharging the duties of that 
office. All he required was, that the expense 
of supporting his family should be defrayed by 
the public ; and as he was to go like a minister 
of peace with his gown and breviai*yi and with- 
out any retinue but a few domestics, this would 
not load the revenue with any enormous bur- 
den.t 

The powen BuT whilc he discovcrcd such disinterested 
tphim. moderation with respect to whatever related 
personally to himself, he demanded his official 
powers in a very different tone. He insisted, 
as he was to be employed in a country so re- 
mote from the seat of government, where he 



* Fernandez^ lib. ii, c. 17. 

t Zarate, lib. vi. c. 6* Goraara> c. 174. Fernandez, 
lib. ii. c. 14^^16. Vega, p. 11. lib. ▼. ci 1. Herrera, dec 
8. lib. i. c. 4«9 &c. 
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could tiot have recourse to his sovereign for new 
instructions on every emergence, and as the 
whole success of his negociations must depend ^546. 
upon the confidence which the people with 
whom he had to treat could place in the extent 
of his powers, that he ought to be invested with 
unlimited authority ; that his jurisdiction must 
reach to all persons and to all causes ; that he 
must be empowered to pardon, to punish, or to 
reward, as circumstances and the behaviour of 
different men might require ; that in case of 
resistance from the malecontents, he might be 
authorized to reduce them to obedience by 
force of arms, to levy troops for that purpose, 
and to call for assistance from the governors of 
all the Spanish settlements in America. These 
powers, though manifestly conducive •to the 
great objects of his mission, appeared to the 
Spanish ministers to be inalienable prerogatives 
of royalty, which ought not to be delegated to 
a subject ; and they refused to grant them. 
But the Emperor's views were more enlarged. 
As, from the nature of his employment, Gasca 
must be intrusted with discretionary power in 
several points, and all hk efforts might prove 
ineffectual if he was circumscribed in any one 
particular, Charles scrupled not to invest him 
with authority, to the full extent that he de- 
manded. Highly satisfied with this fresh proof 
of his master's confidence, Gasca hastened his 

VOL. III. 0. 
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departure, and, without either money or troo^,^ 
set out to quell a formidable rebellion.* 




1546. 



July 27. On his arrival at Nombre de Dios he found 
at Panama. Hemau Mexia, an officer of note, posted there, 
by order of Pizarro, with a considerable body 
of men, to oppose the landing of any hostile 
forces. But Gasca appeared in such pacific 
guise, with a train so little formidable, and with 
a title of no such dignity as to excite terror, 
that he was received with much respect. From 
Nombre de Dios lie advanced to Panama, and 
met with a similar reception from Hinojosa, 
whom Pizarro had intrusted with the govern- 
ment of that town, and the command of his 
fleet stationed there. In both places he held 
the same language, declaring that he was sent 
by their sovereign as a messenger of peace, not 
as a minister of vengeance ; that he came to 
redress all their grievances, to revoke the laws 
which had excited alarm, to pardon past of- 
fences, and to re-establish order and justice in 
the govemiffent of Peru. His mild deport- 
ment, the simplicity of his manners, the sancti^ 
ty of his profession, and a winning appearance 
of candour, gained credit to his declarations. 
The veneration due to a person clothed with 
legal authority, and acting in virtue of a royal 



♦ Fernandez, Kb* ii. c. 16 — 18. 
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commismoii, b^an to revive among men accus- 
tomed for some time to nothing more respect- 
able than an usurped jurisdiction. Hinojosa, i54«. 
Mexia, and several other officers of distinction, 
to each of whom Gasca applied separately, were 
gained over to his interest, and waited only for 
^some decent occasion of declaring openly in his 
favour.* 

This the violence of Pizarro soon afibrded vkOcnt 
them. As soon as he heard of Grasca's arrival IT^m^ 
*at Panama, though he received, at the same 
time, an account of the nature of his commis- 
sion, and was informed of his offers, not only to 
render every Spaniard in Peru easy concerning 
-what was past, by an act of general oblivion, 
but secure with respect to the future, by 4'epeal- 
ing the obnoxious laws ; instead of accepting 
with gratitude his sovereign's gracious conces- 
sions, he was so much exasperated on ihiding 
ih^t he was not to be continued in his station 
as governor of the country, that he instantly 
resolved to oppose the president's entry into 
Peru, and to prevent his exercising any juris- 
diction there. To this desperate resoluticHi he 
added another highly preposterous. He sent a 
new deputation to Spain to justify this conduct* 



* Fernandez, lib. ii. c. dl» &c. Ztrate, lib. vi. c. 6, 7. 
Gomara, c. 175. Vega, p. 11. lib. v. c. 3. 
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and to insist, in name of all the communttiei^ 
in Pferu, for a confirmation of the government 
J546. to himself during life, as the only means of pre- 
serving tranquillity there. The persons intrust- 
ed with this strange commission intimated the 
intention of Pizarro to the president, and re- 
quired him, in his name, to depart from Pana- 
ma, and return to Spain. They carried like- 
wise secret instructions to Hinojosa, directing 
him to offer Gasca a present of fifty thousand 
pesos, if he would comply voluntarily with what 
was demanded of him ; and if he should con- 
tinue obstinate, to cut him ofi^ eith^ by assas* 
sination or poison.* 

Gasca gains Many circumstauccs coucurrcd in pushing 
^ on Pizarro to those wild measures. Having 
been once accustomed to supreme command, 
he could not bear the thoughts of descending 
to a private station. Conscious of his own de- 
merit, he suspected that the Emperor studied 
only to deceive him, and would never pardon 
the outrages which be had committed. His 
chief confidants, no less guilty, entertained the 
same apprehensions. The approach of Gasca 
without any military force excited no terror. 
There were now above six thousand Spaniards 



* Zarate, lib. vi. c. 8. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 38, 34. Her- 
rera, dec. 8. lib. ii. c. 9, 10. 
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settled in Peru ;* and at the head of these he 
doubted not to maintain his own independence, 
if the court of Spain should refuse to grant i^k 
what he required. But he knew not that a 
spirit of defection had already begun to spread 
among those whom he trusted most. Hino- 
josa, amazed at Pizarro's precipitate resolution 
of setting himself in opposition to the Empe- 
ror's commission, and disdaining. to be his in- 
strument in perpetrating the odious crimes 
pointed out ii^ his secret instructions, publicly 
recognized the title of the president to the 
supreme authority ii? Peru. The officers un- 
der his command did the same. Such was the 
contagious influence of the example, that it 
reached even the deputies who had been sent 
from Peru ; and at the time when Pizarro ex- 
pected to hear either of Gasca's return to 
Spain, or of his death, he received an Account 
of his being master of the fleet, of Panama, 
and of the troops stationed there. 

Irritated almost to madness by events so 1547. 
unexpected, he openly prepared for war ; and ^^^ 
in order to give some colour of justice to his °" '^*^* 
arms, he appointed the court of audience in 
Lima to proceed to the trial of Gasca, for the 
crimes of having seized his ships, seduce^ his 



* Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iii. c. 1. 
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®v?^ oflScers, and prevented his deputies from pro- 
^^^yW ceediog in their voyage to Spain. Cepeda, 
1547. though acting as a Judge in virtue of the royal 
commission, did not scruple to prostitute the 
dignity of his function by finding Gasca guilty 
of treason, and condemning him to death on 
that account.* Wild, and even ridiculous as 
this proceeding was, it imposed on the low 
illiterate adventurers with whom Peru was fill- 
ed, by the semblance of a legal sanction war- 
ranting Pizarro to carry on hostilities against a 
convicted traitor. Soldiers accordingly resort- 
ed from every quarter to his standard, and be 
was soon at the head of a thousand men, the 
best equipped that had ever taken tibe fi^ in 
Peru. 

^^^^ Gasca, on his part, perceiving that fwce 

Ga«ca. must bc employed in order to accomplish the 
purpose of his mission, was no less assiduous' 
in collecting troops from Nicaragua, Cartha- 
gena, and other settlements on the continent ; 
and with such success, that he was soon in a 
condition to detach a squadron of his fleet, with 
a considerable body of soldiers, to the ccwist of 
April. Peru. Their appearance excited a dreadful 
alarm j and though they did not attempt for 



♦ Fernandez, lib. ii. c, 55. Vega, p. 1 1 . lib. v. c. 7. Her- 
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some time to make any descent, they did more book 
effectual service, by setting ashore in different ^^n^^ 
places persons who dispersed copies of the act i^^?- 
of general indemnity, and the revocation of the 
late edict3 ; and who made knoyn eveiy where 
the pacific intentions, as well as mild temper, 
of the president. The effect of spreading this 
information wa^ wonderful. All who were dis- 
satisfied, with Fizarro's violent administration, 
all who retained any sentiments of fidelity to 
their sovereign, began to meditate revolt. Some 
<^»enly deserted a cause which they now deem- 
ed to be unjust Centeno, leaving the cave in insurrec 
which he. lay concealed, assembled about fifty centeno, 
of his former adherents, and with this feeble 
half-armed band advanced boldly to Cuzco. 
By a sudden attack in the night-time, in which 
be displayed no less military skill than valour, 
be rendered himself master of that capital, 
though defended by a garrison of five hundred 
men. Most of these having ranged themselves 
under his banners, he had soon the command 
of a. respectable body of troops.* 

PizARRO, though astonished at beholding one "s^^^^ 
enemy approaching by sea, and another by pizam> 
land, at a time when he trusted to the union "^"=**^ 



♦ Zarate, Hb. vi. c. 13 — 16. Goroara, c. 180, 181. Fer- 
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of all Peru in his favour, was of a' spirit more 
undaunted, and more accustomed to the vicis- 
1547. situdes of fortune, than to be disconcerted or 
appalled. As the dangetr from Centeno's opera- 
tions was the f|)ost urgent, he instantly set out 
to oppose him. Having provided horses for all 
his soldiers, he marched with amazing rapidity. 
But every morning he found his force dimi- 
nished, « by numbers who had left him during 
the night ; and though he became suspicious 
to excess, and punished without mercy all 
whom he suspected, the rage of desertion was 
too violent to be checked. Before he g<A 
within sight of the enemy at Huarina, near 
the lake Titiaca, he could not muster more 
than four hundred soldiers. But the^ he 
justly considered as men o£ tried attachment, 
on whom he might depend. They were indeed 
the boldest and most desperate of his followers, 
conscious, like himself, of crimes for which 
they could hardly expect forgiveness, and with- 
out any hope but in the success of their arms. 

October 20. With thcsc hc did not hesitate to attack Cen- 

teno*s troops, though double to his own in 

' number. The royalists did not decline the 

combat It was the most obstinate and l^loody 

^defeatB that had hitherto been fought in Peru. At 
length the intrepid valour of Pizarro, and the 
superiority of CarvajaPs military talents, tri^ 
umphed oyer numbers, and obtained a complete 
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victory. The booty was immense/ and the 
treatment of the vaQquished cruel. By this 
signal * success the reputation of Pizarro was 1547- 
re-established, and being now deemed invin- 
cible in the field, his army increased daily in 
number.t 

But events happened in other parts of Peru, 
which more than counterbalanced the splendid 
victory at Huarina. Pizarro had scarcely left 
Lima, when the citizens, weary of his oppres- 
sive dominion, erected the royal standard, and 
Aldsma, with a detachment of soldiers from 
the fleet, took possession of the town. About 
the same time,t Gasca landed at Tumbez with ^^^ 
five hundred men. Encouraged by fiis pre- ^•t 
sence, every settlement in the low country de- 
clared for the King. The situation of the two 
parties was now perfectly reversed : Cuzco 
and the adjacent provinces were possessed by 
Pizarro ; all the rest of the empire, from Quito 
southward, acknowledged the jurisdiction of 
the president. As his numbers augmented 
fast, Gasca advanced into the interior part of 
the country. His behaviour still continued to 



♦ See Note XXVI. Page 403. 
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be gentle and unassuming: he expressed,- on 
ev^ry occasipn^ his ardent wish of terminatuig 
1547. the x^ontest without bloodshed. More -solici- 
tous to reclaim than to punish, he upbraided 
no man for past offences, but received them as 
a father receives penitetit children returning 
to a sense of their duty. Though desirous o£ 
peace, he did iiipt slacken his preparations for 
Ad^anees war. Hc appointed the general rendezvous 
^^^ of his troops in the fertile valley of Xauxa, qu 
the road to Cuzco.* There he remained for 
some.months>. oot only that he might have 
time to make another attempt towards an ac- 
commodation with Piawro, but Uiat he might 
train his new sixers to the use of arms, and 
accustom them to the discipline of a camp, be* 
fore he led them s^inst a body of victorious 
veterans. Pizarro, intoxicated with the suc- 
ceiis which bad hitherto accompanied his arms, 
and elated with having again near ^thousand 
men under his command, refused to listen to 
any terms, although Cepeda, together with 
several of his officers, and even Carv^al . hiro- 
self,t gave.it as their advice to close with the 
president's <^er of a general indemnity, and 
the revocation of the obnoxious laws.t Gasca 



♦ Zarate, lib. vii. c. 9. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 77. 82. 
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having tried io vain every expedieBt to avoid 
imbruing his hands in the Mood a£ bis country- 
men, began to move towards Cuzco, at the jj^^^g. 
head of sixteen hundred men. 




PizARRO, confident of victory, suffered the ^^J^ 
royalists to pass all the rivers which Ue between «» ^^^^ 
Guamanga and Cuzeo without opposition, and 
to advance within four leagues of that capital, 
flattering himself that a di^at in such a situa- 
tion as rendered escape impracticable, would 
at once terminate the war. He then marched 
out to meet the enemy, and Carvajal chose his 
ground, and made the disposition of the troops, 
with the decerning eye, and profound know- 
ledge in the art of war, conspicuous in all his 
operations. As the two armies moved for- Apnio. 
wards idowly to the charge, the appearance of 
each wa» singular. In that o£ Pizarro, com- 
posed of men enriched with the ^oils of the 
most opulent country in America, every officer, 
and almost all the private m^i, were clothed 
in stntk ^f silk or brocade, embroidered mtb 
gold and silver ; and their horses, their arms, 
their standards, were adorned with all the 
pride of military pomp.* That of Gasca, 
though not so splendid, exhibited what was no 
less striking. He himself, accompanied by, 

♦ Zarate, lib. vi. c. 1 1 . 
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the archbishop of Lima, the bishops of Quitcf^ 
and Cuzco, and a great number of ecclesiastics^ 
1548. marching along the lines, blessing the men, 
and encouraging them to a resolute discharge 
of their duty. 

Piiarrbde- When both armics were just ready to en- 
hbtowL S^g^9 Cepeda set spurs to his horse, galloped 
off, and surrendered himself to the president. 
Garcilasso de la Vega, and other officers of 
note, followed his example. The revolt of 
persons in such high rank struck all with 
amazement. The mutual confidence on which 
the union and strength of armies depend, 
ceased at once. Distrust and consternation ' 
spread from rank to rank. Some silently slip- 
ped away, others threw down their arms, the 
greatest number went over to the royalists. 
Pizarro, Carvajal, and some leaders, employed 
authority, threats, and entreaties, to stop them, 
but in vain. In less than half an hour, a body 
of men which might have decided the fate of 
the Peruvian empire, was totally dispersed. 
Pizarro, seeing all irretrievably lost, cried out 
in amazement to a few officers who still faith- 
fully adhered to him, " What remains for us 
to do ?** — " Let us rush,'* replied one of them, 
** upon the enemy's firmest battalion, and die 
like Romans.'* Dejected with such a reverse 
of fortune, he had not spirit to follow this sol- 
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dierly counsel, and with a tameness disgraceful 
to his former fame, he surrendered to one of 
Gasca's officers. CarvajaJ, endeavouring to es- 
cape, was overtaken and seized. 

Gasca, happy in this bloodless victory, did 
not stain it with cruelty. Pizarro, Carvajal, and put to 
and a small number of the most distinguished 
or notorious offenders, were punished ciqpitally. 
Pizarro was beheaded on the day after he sur- 
rendered. He submitted to his fate with a 
composed dignity, and seemed desirous to atone 
by repentance for the crimes which he had 
committed. The end of Carvajal .was suitable 
to his life. On his trial he offered no defence. 
When the sentence adjudging him to be hang- 
ed was pronounced, he carelessly replied, " One 
can die but once.*' During the interval be- 
tween the sentence and execution, he discover- 
ed no sign either of remorse for the past, or 
of solicitude about the future ; scoffing at all 
who visited him, in his usual sarcastic vein of 
mirth, with the same quickness of repartee and 
gross pleasantry as St any other period of his 
life. Cepeda, more criminal than either, ought 
to have shared the same fate ; but the merit of 
having deserted his associates at such a critical 
moment, and with such decisive effect, saved 
him from immediate punishment. He was 
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BOOK ^^ however, as a prisoner to Spain, and died 



1548. 



in confinement** 

In the minute detail which the contempo* 
rary historians have given of the civil dissen- 
sions that raged in Peru, with little interrup- 
tion, during ten years, many circumstances 
occur so striking, and which indicate such an 
uncommon state of manners, as to merit part^i- 
cular attention. 



Nomeree- Though the Spaniards who first invaded 

nuy sol- 

^en in the Pcru wcrc of the lowcst order in society, and 
p^*"*^ the greater part of those who afterwards joined 
them were persons of desperate fortune, yet 
in all the bodies of troops brought into the 
field by the different leaders who contended 
for ^superiority, not one man acted as a hired 
soldier, that follows his standard for pay. 
Every adventurer in Peru cmisidered himself 
as a conqueror, entitled, by his services^ to an 
establishment in that country which had been 
acquired by his valour. In the contests be- 
tween the rival chiefs, each chose his aide as 
be was directed by his own judgment or afiec- 
dons. He joined his ccmimander as a c(mipa» 



* Zarate, lib. vii. c. 6, 7, 8. Gqmara, c. 185, 186. Vega, 
p. 11. lib. V. c. 30, &c Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 86, &c. Her- 
rera, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 14?, &c. 
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nion of bis fortune, and disdained to degrade 
himself by receiving the wages oi a merce- 
nary. It was to their sword, not to pre-emi- *^*« 
nence in office, or nobility of birth, that most 
of the leaders whom they foHowed were in- 
debted for their elevation ; and each of their 
adherents hoped, by the same means, to open 
a way for himself to the possession of power 
and wealths* 

But though the troops in Peru served with- ^JJ?"^ 
out any regular pay, they were raised at im- penrffe; 
mense expense. Among men accustomed to 
divide the spoils of an opulent country, the 
desire of obtaining wealth acquired incredible 
force. The ardour pf pursuit augmented in 
proportion to the hope of success. Where all 
were intent on the same object, and Under the 
dominion of the same passion, there was but 
one mode of gaining men, or of securing theit 
attachment. Officers of name and influence, 
besides the promise of future establishments, 
received in band large gratuities from the chief 
with whom they engaged. Gonzalo Pizarro, 
in order to raise a thousand men, advanced 
five hundred thousand pesos.t . Gasca ejcpend- 
ed, in levying the troops which he led against 



* Vega, p. 11. lib. iv. c. 38. 41. 
+ Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 54. 
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Plzarro, nine hundred thousand pesos.*' The 
distribution of property bestowed as the re- 
1548. ^ard of services, was still more exorbitant* 
andim. Cepeda, as the recompense of his perfidy and 
^^te^- address, in persuading the court of royal au- 
diriduais. dieucc to give the sanction of its authority to 
the usurped jurisdiction of Pizarro, received a 
grant of lands which yielded an annual income 
of a hundred and fifty thousand pesos.t Hi- 
nojosa, who, by his early defection from Pi- 
zarro, and surrender of the fleet to Gasca, de- 
cided the fate of Peru, obtained a district of 
country a^rding two hundred thousand pesos 
of yearly valued While such rewards were 
dealt out to the principal officers, with more 
than royal munificence, proportional shares 
were conferred upon those of inferior rank. 

Their pro- SucH a rapid change of fortune produced its 
iuxu^.*° natural effects. It gave birth to new wants, 
and new desires. Veterans, long accustomed 
to hardship and toil, acquired of a suddai a 
taste for profuse and inconsiderate dissipation, 
and indulged in all the excesses of military 
licentiousness. The riot of low debauchery 
occupied some j a relish for expensive luxuries 



* Zarate, lib. vii, c. 10. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. v. c. 7. 

t Gomara, c. 164. 

i Vega, p. 11. lib. vi. cS. 
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Spread among others.* The meanest soldier 
in Peru would have thought himself degraded 
by marching on foot ; and at a time when the i^is. 
prices of horses in that country were exorbi- 
tant, each insisted on being fiimished with one 
before he would take the field. But though 
less patient under the fatigue and hardships of 
service, they were ready to face danger and 
death with as much intrepidity as ever ; and 
animated by the hope of new rewards, they 
never failed, on the day of battle, to display all 
their ancient valour. 



Together with their courage, they retained ^^^^ 
all the ferocity by which they were originally thmr ooo- 
distinguished. Civil discord never raged with 
a more fell spirit than among the Spaniards in 
Peru. To all the passions which usually en^ 
venom contests among countrymen, avarite 
was add^d, and rendered their enmity more 
rai^orous. Eagerness to seize the valuable 
forfeitures expected upon the death of every 
opponent, shut the door against mercy. To 
be wealthy, was of itself sufficient to expose a 
man %o accusation, or to subject him to punish- 
ment. On the slightest suspicions, Pizarro 
condemned many of the most opulent inha- 
bitants in Peru to death. Carvajal, without 



* Herrera, dec. 5. lib. ii. c. 3. dec. 8. lib. viii. c. la 
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searching for any pretext to justify hi» carue%, 
cut' off many more- The number of those wh^ 
^5^ suffered by the hand of the executioner, w» 
not much inferior to what fall in the fiddj* 
and the greater part was condemned without 
the formality of any Ic^ trial. 

andwtntof Thb vidoncc With which the contending 
*"** parties treated their opponents was not accom- 
panied with its usual attendants, attachment 
and fidelity to those with wiu>m ib^ acted. 
The ties of honour, which ought to be held 
sacred among soldiers, and the principle of in- 
tegrity, interwoven as thoroughly in the Spa- 
nish character as in that of any natic^i. seem 
to have been equally forgotten. Even regard 
for decency, and the sense of shame, were to- 
tally lost. During their dissensions, there w^ 
hardly a Spaniard in Peru who did not abiindon 
the party which he had originally espoused, 
betray the associates with whom he had unit- 
ed, and violate the engagements under which 
he had come. The viceroy Nugnez V§la was 
ruined by the treachery of Cepeda and the 
other judges of the royal audieiH5e> who were 
bound by the duties of their function to have 
supported his authority. The chief advisers 
and c<?mpanion8 of Gonzalo Pizarro's revolt 



* See Note XXVIIL Page 4.04.. 
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were the first to forsake him, and wbmit to 
his enemies. His fleet was given up to Gasca, 
by the nuui whom he had singled out among isi$. 
his officers to intrust with that important com* 
mand.^ On the day that was to decide his 
fate, an army of veterans, in sight of the ene- 
my, threw down their arms without striking a 
blow, and deserted a leader who had often 
conducted them to victory. Instances of such 
general £uid avowed contempt of the princi** 
pies and dbligations which attach man to man, 
and bind them together in social union, rarely 
occui^ in history. It is only where men are 
far removed from the seat of government, 
where the restraints of law and order are little 
felt, where the prospect of gain is unbound- 
ed, and where immense wealth may cover the 
crimes by which it is acquired, that we can 
find any parallel to the levity, the rapacious^ 
ness, the perfidy and corruption, prevalent 
among the Spaniards in Peru. 

On the death of Pizarro, the malecontents <?««» «»«• 
ki every comer of Peru laid down their arms, ^^Inent 
and tranquSlify seemed to be perfectly re-es- ^^ ~^ 
taUished. But two very interesting objects 
still remained to occupy the president's atten- 
tion. The one was to find immediately such 
employment for a multitude of turbulent and 
daring adventurers with which the country was 
filled, as might prevent them from exciting 
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new commotions- The other, to bestow pro^ 
per gratifications upon those to whose loyalty 
and valour he had been indebted for his suc- 
The former of these was in some mea- 



cess. 



sure accdmplished, by appointing Pedro de 
Valdivia to prosecute the conquest of Chili; 
and by empowering Diego Centeno to under- 
take the discovery of the vast regions border- 
ing on the river De la Plata. The reputatioa 
of those leaders, together with the hopes of 
acquiring wealth, and of rising to consequence 
in some unexplored country, alluring many of 
the most indigent and desperate soldiers to fol- 
low their standards, drained off no inconsi- 
derable portion of that mutinous spirit wbicb 
Gasca dreaded. 



His divi- 
sion of the 
country 
among his 
followois. 



The latter was an affair of greater difRciilty, 
and to be adjusted with a more attentive and 
delicate hand. The repartimientos, or allot* 
ments of lands and Indians, which fell to be 
distributed in consequence of the death or for- 
feiture of the former possessors, exceeded two 
millions of pesos of yearly rent.* Gasca, when 
now absolute master of this immense proper- 
ty, retained the same disinterested sentiments 
which he had originally professed, and refused 
to reserve the smallest portion of it for himself. 



* Vega, p. 11. lib. vi. c.4f. 
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But thie number of claimants was great j and 
whilst the vanity or avarice of every indivi- 
dual fixed the value of bis own services, and ^^^^ 
estimated the recompense which he thought 
due to binii the pretensions of each were so 
extravagant, that it was impossible to sa^sfy 
all. Gasca listened to them one by one, with 
the most patient attention ; and that he might 
liave leisure to weigh the comparative merit 
of their several claims with accuracy, he retir- 
ed, with the archbishop of Lima and a single 
secretary, to a village twelve leagues from 
Cuzco. There he spent several days in allot-^ 
ting to eaoh a district of lands and number of 
Indians, in proportion to his idea of their past 
services and future importance. But that he 
might get beyond the reach of the fierce storm 
of clamour and rage which he foresaw would 
burst out on the publication of his decree, not- 
withstanding the impartial equity with which 
he had framed it, he set out for Lima, leaving 
the instrument of partition sealed up, with or- 
ders not to open it for some days after his 
departure. 

The indignation excited by publishing the Aug. 34. 
decree of partition was not less than Gasca had tent it occJ 
expected. Vanity, avarice, emulation, envy, "**"*• 
shame, rage, and all the other passions which 
most vehemently agitate the minds of men, 
when both their honour and their interest are 
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deeply alfected, compired in addii^ to its vkv 
lence- It broke out with all the fury of mili- 
1548. tary iilso^ce. Calumny, direats, and cnrses^ 
mere poured out openly upon the ^-emient. 
He was accused of ingratitude, of partiality, 
and of injustice. Among soldiers prompt to 
action, such seditious discourse would have 
been soon followed by deeds no less vidient ; 
and they already begw to turn their eyes to- 
wards some discontented leaders, expecting 
them to stand forth in redress of their wrongs. 
By some vigorous interpositions of government, 
a timdy check was giv^i to this mutinous 
spirit, and the danger of andthAr civil war was 
averted for the present* 

i$49. Gasca, however, ^rceivtng that the flame 
biuhesV^. was suppressed rather than extinguished, la- 
^^j^^^ boured with the utmost asEoduity to sooth t^ 
malecontents, by bestowii^ large gratuities mi 
some, by promising repartimierUos^ when they 
fell vacant, to others, and by caressk^ and flat- 
tering all. But that the public seoirity might 
rest on a foundation more stable than tiheir 
good aflection, he endeavoured to strengthen 
the hands of his successors in iMte^ by re-esta- 



* Zarate, lib. vii* c 9. Gomara, c. 187. Vega, p. 11. 
lib. vii. c. 1, &c. Fernandez, p. 11. lib. i. c. 1, &c. Her- 
rera, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 17> &c. 
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blisbiDg the regukr admiiiifttration of justice in book 
every part of the empire. He introduced order 
and dmplidty ifito tiie mode d[ collecting the 1549. 
royal revalue* He issued regulations con«> 
ceming the treatment of the Indians, well cal- 
culated to protect them from oppression, and 
to provide fbr their instruction in the principles 
of rdigion, without depriving the Spaniards of 
the benefit accruing from their labour. Hav- 
ing now accomplished every object of his mis- 155a 
sion, Gasca, longing to return again to a pri<- 
vate station, committed the government 6£ 
Peru to the court of audience, and set out for ^^* i* 
Spain. As, during the anarchy and turbulence ibr spai^* 
of the four last years, there had been no remit- 
tance made of the royal revenue, he carried 
with him thirteen hundred thousand pesos of 
public money, which the economy and order 
of hisadnnnistration enabled him to save, after 
pa3ring dl the expetises of the war. 

He was received in his native country with Hisi«»p- 

*' tion there. 

universal admiration of his abilities, and of bis 
virtue. Both were, indeed, highly conspicu- 
ous. Without army, or fleet, or public funds ; 
witib a Irain so simple, that only three thousand 
ducats were expended in equipping him,* he 
set out to oppose a formidable rebellion. By 



♦ Fernandez, lib.ii. c. 18. 
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his address and talents he supplied all tb)se 
drfects, and seemed to create instruments for 
1550. executing his designs* He acquired such a 
naval force, as gave him the command of the 
sea. He raised a body of men able to cqje 
with the veteran bands which gave law to Peru^ 
He vanquished their leader, on whose arms 
victory had hitherto attended ; and in place of 
anarchy and usurpation, he established the 
government of laws, and the authority of the 
rightful sovereign. But the praise bestowed 
on his abilities was exceeded by that which )iis 
virtue merited. After residing in a country 
where wealth jpresented allurements which had 
seduced every person who had hitherto pos» 
sessed power there, he returned from that tary- - 
ing station with integrity not only untainted 
but unsuspected. After distributing among 
his countrymen possessions of greater extent 
and value than had ever been in the disposal 
of a subject in any age or nation, he himself 
remained in his original state of poverty ; and 
at the very time when he brought such a large 
recruit to the royal treasury, he was obliged to 
apply by petition for a small sum to discharge 
some petty debts which he had contracted dar- 
ing tne course of his service.^ Charles was 
not insensible to such disinterested merit 



* MS. penes me. 
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GasMsa was received by him with the most dis^ 
tinguishing marks of esteem, and being pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Palencia, he passed nso. 
the remainder of his days in the tranquillily of 
retirement, respected by his comitry, honoured 
by his sovereign, and beloved by all. 

NoTwiTHST.^roiNG all Gasca's wise regula- 
tions, the tranquillity of Peru was not of long 
continuance. In a country where the autho- 
rity of government had been almost forgotten 
during the long prevalence of anarchy and 
misrule, where there were disappointed leaders 
ripe for revolt, and seditious soldiers ready to 
follow them, it was not difficult to raise com- 
bustion. Several successive insiirrections de- 
solated the country for some years. But as 
those, though fierce, were only transient storms, 
excited rather by the ambition and turbulence 
of particular men, than by general or public 
motives, the detail of them is not the object of 
this history. These commotions in Peru, like 
every thing of extreme violence either in the 
natural or political body, were nat of long 
duration, and by carrying off the corrupted 
humours which had given rise to the disorders, 
they contributed in the end to strengthen the 
society which at first they threatened to de- 
stroy. During their fierce contests, several of 
the first invaders of Peru, and many of those 
licentious adventurers whom the fame of their 
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BOOK success had allnr^ thither, fell by each other's 
\ ^- ^- hands. Each of the parties, as they alternately 
155a prevailed in the struggle, gradually cleared the 
country of a number of turbulent spirits, By- 
executing^ proscribing, or banishing their oppo^ 
nents. Men less enterprising, less desperate, 
and more accustomed to move in the path of 
sober and peaceable industry, settled in Peru ; 
and the i^oyal authority was graduaAy esta- 
blished as firmly there as in the other Spanish 
colonies. 
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VII. 



As the conquest of the two great empires of book. 
Mexico and Peru forms the most splendid and 
interesting period in the history of America, a 
view of their political institutions, and a de- 
scription of their national manners, will exhi- 
bit the human species to the contemplation of 
intelligent observers in a very singular stage of 
its progress. 

When compared with other parts of the Mexico and 
New World, Mexico and Peru may be consi- ^Ja"* 
dered as polished states. Instead of small, ^^^^ 



AxQcsncs* 



* See Note XXIX. Page 404. 
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BOOK independent, hostile tribes, struggling for sub- 
sistence amidst woods and marshes, strangers 
to industry and arts, unacquainted with subor- 
dination, and aknost without the appearance 
of regular government, we find countries of 
great extent subjected to the dominion of one 
sovereign; the inhabitants collected together 
in cities ; the wisdom and foresight of rulers 
employed in providing for the maintenance 
and security of the people ; the empire of laws 
in some measure established ; the authority of 
religion recognized ; many of the arts essential 
to life brought to some degree of maturity, 
and the dawn of such as are ornamental be- 
ginning to appear. 

Tiieirmfe. BuT if the compaHson bc made with the 
^w^* people of the ancient continent, the inferior- 
Aeandcnt ity of America in improvement will be con- 
spicuous, and neither the Mexicans nor Peru- 
vians will be entitled to rank with those nations 
which merit the name of civilized. The 
people of both the great empires in Ame- 
rica, like the rude tribes around them, were 
totally unacquainted with the useful metals, 
and the progress which they had made in ex- 
tending their dominion over the animal crea- 
tion was inconsiderable. The Mexicans had 
gone no farther than to tame and rear tur- 
keys, ducks, a species of small dogs, and rab- 
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l)its.* By this feeble essay of ingenuity, the book 
means of subsistence wer^ rendered somewhat 
more plentiful and secure, than when men de- 
pend solely on hunting ; but they had no idea 
of attempting to subdue the more robust ani- 
mals, or of deriving any aid from their ministry 
in carrying on works of labour. The Peru- 
vians seem to have neglected the inferior ani- 
mals, and had not rendered any of them do- 
mestic except the duck ; but they were more 
fortunate in taming the Llama, an animal pe- 
culiar to their country, of a forni which bears 
some resemblance to a deer, and some to a 
camel, and is of a size somewhat larger thaa 
a sheep. Under the protection of man, this 
species multiplied greatly. Its wool furnish- 
ed the Peruvians with clothing, its flesh with 
food. It was even employed as a beast of 
burden, and carried a moderate load with 
much patience and docility.t It was never 
u«ed for draught; and the breed being con- 
fined to the mountainous country^ its service, 
if we may judge by incidents which occur in 
the early Spanish writers, was not very ex- 
tensive among the Peruvians in their original 
state. 



* Herrera, dec. 11. lib. vii. c. 12. 

t Vega, p. 1. lib* viii. c. 16. Zarate, lib. i. c. 14. 
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BOOK In tracing the line by which qi^obs proc^eed 



VIL 



towards civilization, the discov^ of the uaefiil 
metals^ and the acquisittoB oi domimon over 
the animal creation, have been marked as stejw 
of capital importance in their progress. In our 
continent, long after men had attained hathf 
society continued in that state which is deno- 
minated barbarous. Even with all that CQm* 
mand over nature which these confer, many 
ages elapse^ before industry becomes so r^u- 
kr as to render subsistence secure, before the 
arts which supply the wants and furnish tii^ 
accommodations of life are brought to any 
considerable degree of perfection, and before 
any idea is conceived of various institutions 
requisite in a welUordered society. The Mexi<- 
cans and Peruvians, without knowledge of tli6 
useful metals, or tjie aid of domestic animal^ 
laboured under disadvantages which must have 
greatly retarded their progress ; and in their 
highest state of improvement, their power was 
so limited, and their operatioais so feebly that 
they can hardly be considered as having ad* 
vanced beyond the infancy of civil life. 

^b^^ After this general observation concerning 
the most singular and distinguishing circum- 
stance in the state of both the great empires in 
America, I shall endeavour to give «uch a view 
of the constitution and interior police of each, 
as may enable us to ascertain their place in the 
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politscid seak; to allot them thtir proper station 
between the ni4e tribes in the New World 
md the polished states of the Ancient ; and to 
determine how far they had risen above the 
former, as well as how much they fell below 
the latter. 

Mexico was first subjected to t^ Spanish imp^ect 
crown. But our acquaintance with its laws SSj^J^ 
and manners is not, from that circumstance, ^^^ 
more complete. What I have remarked con- 
cerning the defective and inaccurate informap 
tion on which we must rely, with respect to the 
condition and customs of the savi^ tribes in 
America, may be aj^lied likewise to our know- 
ledge of the Mexican empire. Cortes^ and the 
rapacious adventurers who accompanied him, 
had not leisure or capacity to enrich eiliier 
civil or natural history with new observations^ 
T%ey undertook their expedition in quest aP 
one object, and seemed hardly to have turned 
their eyes towards any other* Or if, daring 
some short interval of tranquillity, when the 
occupations of war ceased, and the ardour of 
plunder was suspended, the institutions and 
manners of tHe people whom they had invaded 
drew their attention, the inquiries of illiterate 
soldiers were conducted with so Kttle sagacity 
and precision, that the accounts giv«i by them 
of the policy and order establi^d in the Mexi« 
can monarchy are superficial, confused, and 

^5 
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Boolc inexplicable. It is rather irom incidents whicb 



VII. 



they relate occasionally, than from their own 
deductions and remarks, that we are cabled to 
form some idea of the genius and manners of 
that people. The obscurity in which the ig- 
norance of its conquerors involved the annals 
of Mexico, was augmented by the superstition 
of those who succeeded them. As the memo- 
ry of past events was preserved among the 
Mexicans by figures painted on skins, on cot- 
ton cloth, on a kind of pasteboard, or on the 
bark of trees, the early missionaries, unable to 
comprehend their meaning, and struck with 
their uncouth forms, conceived them to be mo- 
numents of idolatry which ought to be destroy, 
ed, in order to facilitate the conversion of the 
Indians. In obedience to an edict issued by 
Juan de Zuramaraga, a Franciscan monk, the 
first bishop of Mexico, as many records of the 
ancient Mexican story as could be collected 
were committed to the flames. In consequence 
of this fanatical zeal of the monks who first 
visited New Spain (which their successors soon 
began to lament), whatever knowledge of re- 
mote events such rude monuments contained 
was almost entirely lost ; and no information 
remained concerning the ancient revolutions 
and policy of the empire, but what was derived 
from tradition, or from some fragments of their 
historical paintings that escaped the barbarous 
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researches of Zummaraga.* From the exj^e- book 
rience of all nations it is manifest, that the y^^^^^ 
memory of past transactions can neither be 
long preserved, nor be transmitted with any 
fidelity, by tradition. The Mexican paintings, 
which are supposed to have served as annals of 
their empire, are few in number, and of ambi- 
guous meaning. Thus, amidst the uncertainty 
of the former, and the obscurity of the latter, 
we must glean what intelligence can be collect- 
ed from the scanty materials scattered in the 
Spanish writers.t 



* Aco8ta> lib. vi. c. 7. Torquem. Proem, lib. iu lib^ ui. 
c. 6. lib. xiv. c. 6. 

f In the first edition I obs^rred^ that in consequence of 
the destruction of the ancient Mexican paintings, occasion- 
ed by the zeal of Zummaraga, whatever knowledge they 
might have conveyed was entirely lost. Every candid reader 
must have perceived that the expression was inaccurate ; as 
in a few lines afterwards I mention some ancient paintings 
to be still extant. M. Clavigero, not satisfied with laying 
hold of this inaccuracy, which I corrected in the subse- 
quent editions, labours to render it more glaring, by the 
manner in which he quotes the remaining part of the sen- 
tence. He reprehends with great asperity the account 
wiuch I gave of the scanty materials for writing the ancient 
history of Mexico ; VoL I. Account of Writers, p. xxvi. 
Vol. II. 380. My words, however, are almost the same with 
those of Torquemada, who seems to have been better ac- 
quainted with the ancient monuments of the Mexicans than 
any Spanish acd;hor whose works I have seen. Lib. xiv. 
c. 6. M. Clavjgero himself gives a description of the des^ 
VOL. III. S 
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Origin of 
the Mexi- 
ean monar- 
chy. 



According to the account of the Mexicans 
themselves, their empire was not of long dura- 
tion. Their countiy, as they relate, was origi- 
nally possessed, rather than peopled, by small 
independent tribes, whose mode of life and 
manners resembled those of the rudest savages 
which we have described. But about a period 
corresponding to the beginning of the tenth 
century in the Christian era, several tribes 
moved in successive migrations from unknown 
regions towards the north and north-west, and 
settled in different provinces of AnahuaCt the 



truction of ancient paintings in almost the same terms I 
have used ; and mentions, as an additional reason of there 
being so small a number of ancient paintings known to the 
Spaniards, that the natives have become so solicitous to 
preserve and conceal them, that it is " difficult, if not im- 
possible, to make them part with one of them." Vol. I. 407» 
IT. 194. No point can be more ascertained, than that few 
of the Mexican historical paintings have been preserved. 
Though several Spaniards have carried on inquiries into 
the antiquities of the Mexican empire, no engravings from 
Mexican paintings have been communicated to the public, 
except those by Purchas, Gemelli Carreri, and Lorenzana. 
It affords me some satisfaction, that in the course of my 
researches I have discovered two collections of Mexican 
paintings which were unknown to former inquirers. The 
cut which I published is an exact copy of the original, and 
gives no high idea of the progress which the Mexicans had 
made in the art of painting. I cannot conjecture what 
could induce M. Clavigero to express some dissatisfaction 
with me for havin^'published it without the same colours it 
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ancient name of New Spain. These, more b^k 
civilized than the original inhabitants, began v^^pyw 
to form them to the arts of social life. At 
length, towards the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, the Mexicans, a people 
more polished than any of the former, advanced 
from the border of the Califomian Gulf, and 
took possession of the plains adjacent to the 
great lake near the centre of the country. 
After residing there about fifty years, they . 
founded a town, since distinguished by the 
name of MeaicOf which, from humble begin- 
nings, soon grew to be the most considerable 



has in the original paintitig ; p. xxix. He might have recol- 
lected, that neither Purchas, nor Gemelli Carreri, nor Lo- 
renzana> thought it necessary to colour the prints which 
they have published, and they have never been censured 
4m that account. He may rest assured, that though the 
colours in the paintings in- the Iniperial library are re- 
markably bright, they are laid on without art, and without 
" any of that regard to light and shade, or the rules of per- 
spective," which M. Clavigero requires ; Vol. H. 378. If 
the public express any desire to have the seven paintings 
still in my possession engraved, I am ready to communicate 
them. The print published by Gemelli Carreri, of the 
route of the ancient Mexicans when they travelled towards 
the lake on which they built the capital of their empire, 
(Churchill, Vol, IV. p.4j81.) is the most finished monument 
of art brought from the New World, and yet a very slight 
inspection of il will satisfy every one, that the annals of a 
nation conveyed in this manner must be very meagre and 
imperfect. 
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BOOK city in the New World. The Mexicans, long 
\^.y^ aftei* they were established in their new posses- 
sions, continued, like other martial tribes in 
America, unacquainted with regal dominion, 
and were governed in peace, and conducted in 
war, by such as were entitled to pre-eminence 
by their wisdom or their valour. But among 
them, as in other states whose power and terri- 
tories became extensive, the supreme authcnity 
centered at last in a single person ; and when 
the Spaniards under Cortes invaded the coun- 
try, Montezuma was the ninth monarch in or- 
der who had swayed the Mexican sceptre, not 
by hereditary right, but by election. 

Very re- SucH is the traditional tale of the Mexicans 

concerning the progress of their own empire. 
According to this, its duration was very short. 
From the first migration of their parent tribe, 
they can reckon little more than three hundred 
years. From the establishment of monarchical 
government, not above a hundred and thirty 
years according to one account,* or a hundred 
and ninety-seven according to another compu- . 
tation,t had elapsed. If, on one hand, we sup^ 
pose the Mexican state to have been of higher 
antiquity, and to have subsisted during such a 



* Acosta, Hist. lib. vii. c. 8, &c. 
t Purchas, Pilgr. iii. p. 1068, &c. 



cent. 
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length of time as the Spanish accounts of its book 



VII. 



civilization would naturally lead us to conclude, 
it is difficult to conceive how, among a people 
who possessed the art of* recording events by 
pictures, and who considered it as an essential 
part of their national education to teach their 
children to repeat the historical songs which 
celebrated the exploits of their ancestors,* the 
knowledge of past transactions should be so 
slender and limited. If, on the other hand, we 
adopt their own system with respect to the an- 
tiquities of their nation, it is no less difficult to 
account either for that improved state of society, 
or for the extensive dominion to which their 
empire had attained, when first visited by the 
Spaniards. The infancy of nations is so long, 
and, even when every circumstance is favoura- 
ble to their progress, they advance so slowly 
towards any maturity of strength or policy, 
that the recent origin of the Mexicans seems 
to be a strong presumption of some exaggera- 
tion in the splendid descriptions which have 
been given of their government and manners. 

But it 16 not by theory or conjectures that ^^*f 

history decides with regard to the state or cha- prove their 

racter of nations. It produces facts as. the dlm^o^ 
foundation of every judgment which it ventures 



* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 18. 
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BOOK to pronounce. In collecting those which must 
s.i^Y^ regulate our opinion in the present inquiiy, 
some occur that suggest an idea of considerable 
progress in civilization in the Mexican empire, 
and others which seem to indicate that it had 
advanced but little beyond the savs^e tribes 
around it. Both shall be exhibited to the view 
of the reader, that, from comparing them, he 
may determine on which side the evidence pre- 
ponderates. 

The right In the Mexican empire, the right of private 
fi%^I?^ property was perfectly understood, and esta- 
blished, blished in its full extent. Among several sa- 
vage tribes, we have seen, that the idea of a 
title to the separate and exclusive possession of 
any object was hardly known ; and that among 
all, it was extremely limited and ill defined. 
But in Mexico, where agriculture and industry 
had made some progress, the distinction be- 
tween property in land and property in goods 
had taken place. Both might be transferred 
from one person to another by sale or barter ; 
both might descend by inheritance. Every 
person who could be denominated a freeman 
had property in land. This, however, they 
held by various tenures. Some possessed it in 
full right, and it descended to their heirs. The 
title of others to their lands was derived from 
the office or dignity which they enjoyed ; and 
when deprived of the latter, they lost posses- 
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sion of the former. Both these modes of oc- ^y^ 
cupying land were deemed noble, and peculiar v^g^y^^ 
to citizens of the highest class. The tenure 
by which the great body of the people held 
their property, was very different. In every 
district a certain quantity of land was measur- 
ed out, in proportion to the number of families. 
This was cultivated by the joint labour of the 
whole ; its produce was deposited in a com- 
mon storehouse, and divided among them ac- 
cording to their respective exigencies. The 
members of the (JalpuUee, or associatims, could 
not alienate their share of the common estate ; 
it was an indivisible permanent property, des- 
tined for the support of their families.* In 
consequence of this distribution of the territory 
of the state, every man had an interest in its 
welfare, and the happiness of the individual 
was connected with the public security. 

Another striking circumstance, which dis- ^®^^" 
tinguishes the Mexican empire from those na- greatn^Mof 

A , I iii*ii thieir cities. 

tions m America we have already describied, 
is the number and greatness of its cities. While 
society continues in a rude state, the wants of 
men are so few, and they stand so little in 
need of mutual assistance, that their induce* 



* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 15. Torquem. Mon. Ind. 
lib. xiv. c. 7. Corita, MS. 
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BOOK ments to crowd together are extremely £e6tA^ 
Th^r industry at the same time is so imperfect, 
that it cannot secure subsistence for any ccmsi- 
derable number of families settled in one spot 
They live dispersed, at this pteriod, from choice 
as well as from necessity, or, at the utmost, as- 
semble in small hamlets on the banks of the 
river which supplies them with food, or on the 
border of some plain left open by nature, or 
cleared by their own labour. The S^»aniardS| 
accustomed to this mode of habitation among 
all the savage tribes with which they were hi- 
therto acquainted, were astonished, on enteri^ 
New Spain, to find the natives residing in 
towns of such extent as resembled those o£ 
Europe. In the first fervour of their admira^ 
tion, they compared Zempoalla, though a town 
only of the second or third size, to the cities of 
greatest note in their own country. When, 
afterwards, they visited in succession Tlascala, 
Cholula, Tacuba, Tezeuco, and Mexico itself, 
their amazement increased so much, that it led 
them to convey ideas of their magnitude and 
populousness bordering on what is incredible. 
Even when there is leisure for observation, and 
no interest that leads to deceive, conjectural 
estimates of the number of people in cities are 
^extremely loose, and usually much exaggerat- 
ed. It is not surprising, then, that Cortes and 
his companions, little accustomed to such com- 
putations, and powerfully tempted to magnify. 
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in order to exidt the merit of their own disco« ^yn^ 
veides and conquests, should have been betray- 
ed into tins common error, and Eave raised 
their .d^criptions considerably above truth* 
For this reason, some considerable abatement 
ought to be made from their calculations of 
the number- of inhabitants in the Mexican 
cities, and we may fix the standard of their po- 
pulation much lower than they have done j but 
still they will appear to be cities of such conse- 
quence, as are not to be found but among 
l^ople who have made some considerable pro- 
gress in the arts of social life.* From their 
accounts, we can hardly suppose Mexico, the 
<:apital of the empire, to have ccmtained fewer 
than sixty thousand inhabitants* 

The separation of professions among the Thesqpw*- 
*' ft , ^'f^ of pro- 

Mexicans is a symptom of improvement no fetnons. 

less remarkable* Arts, in the early ages of 
society, are so few and so simple, that each 
man is sufficiently master of them all, to gra- 
tify every demand of. his own limited desires. 
The savage can form his bow, point his arrows, 
rear his hut, and hollow his canoe, without 
calling in the aid of any hand more skilful than 
his own. Time must have augmented the 
wants of men, and ripened their ingenuity, be- 



* See Note XXX. Page 4f05. 
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BOOK fore the productions of art became so complin 
cated in their structure, or so curious in their 
fabric, that a particular course of education 
was requisite towards forming the arti^cer to 
expertness in contrivance and workmanship. 
In proportion as refinement spreads, the dis^ 
tinction of professions increases^ and they 
branch out into more numerous and minute 
subdivisions. Among the Mexicans this sepa* 
ration of the arts necessary in life had taken 
place to a considerable extent. The functions 
of the mason, the weaver, the goldsmith, the 
painter, and of several other crafts, were car- 
ried on by different persons. Each was regu- 
larly instructed in his calling. To it alone his 
industry was confined ; and, by assiduous ap- 
plication to one object, together with the per- 
severing patience peculiar to Americans, their 
artisans attained to a degree of neatness and 
perfection in work, far beyond what could have 
been expected from the rude tools which they 
employed. Tlieir various productions were 
brought into commerce ; and by the exchange 
of them in the stated markets held in the cities, 
ttot only were their mutual wants sopiriied,* in 
such orderly intercourse as characterizes an 



* Cortes, Relat ap. Ramus, iii. 239, &c. Gom. Cron. 
c. 79. Torquemada, lib. xiii. c. 34. Herrera, dec 2. lib. 
vii. c. 15, &c. 
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improved state of society, but their industry book 
was daily rendered persevering and inventive. \my^ 

The distinction of ranks established in the The ais- 
Mexican empire is the next circumstance that ranks!"* 
merits attention. In survepng the savage 
tribes of America, we observed, that consci- 
ousness of equality, and impatience of subor- 
dination, are sentiments natural to man in the 
infancy of civil life. During peace, the autho- 
rity of a superior is hardly felt among them, 
and even in war it is but little acknowledged. 
Strangers to the idea of property, the difie^ 
rence in condition resulting from the inequa- 
lity of it is unknown. Birth or titles confer 
no pre-eminence ; it is only by personal merit 
and accomplishments that distinction can, be 
acquired. The form cf sodety was very dif- 
ferent among the Mexicans. The great body 
of the people was in a most humiliating state ; 
^ considerable number, known by the name 
of MayequeSj neaiiy resembling in condition 
those peasants who, under various denomina- 
tk>Ds, were consider^, during the prevalence 
of the feudal system, as instruments of labour 
attached to the soil. The Moyeque^ could not 
^change theif place of residence without per- 
mission of the superior on whom they depend- 
ed. They were conveyed, together with the 
lands on which they were settled, from one 
proprietor to another ; and were boimd to cul- 
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of servile work.* Others were reduced to the 
lowest form of subjection, that of domestic 
servitude, and felt the utmost rigour of that 
wretched state. Their condition was held to 
be so vile, and their lives deemed to he of so 
little value, that a person who killed one of 
these slaves was not subjected to any punish- 
ment.t Even those considered as freemen 
were treated by their haughty lords as beings 
of an inferior species. The nobles, possessed 
of ample territories, were divided into various 
classes, to each of which peculiar titles of ho- 
nour belonged. Some of these titles, like their 
lands, descended from father to son in perpe- 
tual succession. Others were annexed to par- 
ticular offices, or conferred during life as marks 
of personal distinction.1: TTie monarch, exalt- 
ed above all, enjoyed extensive power, and su- 
preme dignity. Thus, the distinction of ranks 
was completely established, in a line of regu- 
lar subordination, reaching from the highest to 
the lowest member of the community. Each 
of these knew what he could claim, and what 
he owed. The people, who were not allow- 
ed to wear a dress of the same fashion, or to 



* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 17. Corita, MS. 

t Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 7. 

X Herrefa, dec. 3. Kb. iv. c. 15. Corita, MS. 
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dwell in houses of a fbroi similar to those of book 

VII. 

the nobles, accosted them witli the most sub* >^^^^^ 
missive reverence. In the presence of their 
sovereign^ they durst not lift their eyes from 
the ground, or look him in the face.* The 
nobles themselves, when admitted to an audi- 
ence of their sovereign, entered barefooted, in 
mean garments, and, as his slaves, paid him 
homage approaching to adoration. This res^ 
pect, due from inferiors to those dbove them 
in rank, was prescribed with such ceremonious 
accuracy, that it incorporated with the lan- 
guage, and influenced its genius and idiom. 
The Mexican tongue abounded in expressions 
of reverence and courtesy. The style and ap- 
pellations used in the intercourse between 
equals, would have been so unbecoming in the 
mouth of one in a lower sphere, when he ac- 
costed a person in higher rank, as to be deem- 
ed an insult.t It is only in societies, which 
time and the institution of regular government 
have mpulded into form, that we find such 
^n orderly arrangement of men into different 
ranks, and such nice attention paid to their 
various rights. 

The spirit of the Mexicans, thus familia- Thwrpoi^. 

, tical consti'* 

rized and bended to subordination, was pre- tuUon. 

* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 14. 
t See Note XXXI. Page 406. 
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^vii ^ pared for submitting to monarchical govern- 
ment. But the description of their policy and 
laws by the Spaniards who overturned them, 
are so inaccurate and contradictory, that it is 
diflScult to delineate the form of their consfei- 
tution with any precision. Sometimes they 
represent the monarchs of Mexico as absolute^ 
deciding according to their pleasure with re- 
spect to every operation of the state. On 
other occasions, we discover the traces of esta- 
blished customs and laws, framed in order to 
circumscribe the power of the crown ; and we 
meet with rights and privileges of the nobles, 
which seem to be opposed as barriers' against 
its encroachments. This appearance of incon- 
sistency has arisen from inattention to the in- 
novations of Montezuma upon the Mexican 
policy. His aspiring ambition subverted the 
original system of government, and introduced 
a pure despotism. He disregarded the ancient 
laws, violated the privileges held most sacred, 
and reduced his subjects of every order to the 
level of slaves.* The chiefs, or nobles of the 
first rank, submitted to the yoke with such re- 
luctance, that, from impatience to shake it off, 
and hope of recovering their rights, many of 
them courted the protection of Cortes, and 
joined a foreign power against their domestic 



* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 14. Torquem. lib. ii. c. 69. 
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oppressor.* It is not then under the domi- book 
nion of Montezuma, but under the govern- 
ment of his predecessors, that we can discover 
i¥hat was the original form and genius of Mexi- 
can policy. From the foundation of the mo- 
narchy to the election of Montezuma, it seems 
to have subsisted with little variation. That 
body of citizens which may be distinguished 
by the name of nobility, formed the chief and 
most resectable order in the state. They 
.were of various ranks, as has been already ob- 
served, and their honours were acquired and 
transmitted in difierent manners. Their num- 
ber seems to have been great. According to 
an author accustoitied to examine with atten- 
tion what he relates, there were in the Mexi- 
can empire thirty of this order, each of whom 
had in his territories about an hundred thou- 
sand people ; and subordinate to these, there 
were about three thousand nobles of a lower 
class.t The territories belonging to the chiefs 
of Tezeuco and Tacuba were hardly inferior 
in extent to those of the Mexican monarch.t 
Each of these possessed complete territorial ju- 
risdiction, and levied taxes from their own vas- 



* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. c. 10^ 11. Torquem. lib. iv. 
c. 49. 
f Herret'a, dec. 2. lib. viii. c. 12. 
X Torquem. lib. ii. c. 57. Corita, MS. 
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BOOK sals. But all followed the stendard of Mexico 
^^^' in war, serving with a number of men in pro- 
portion to their domain, and most of them 
paid tribute to its monarch as their superior 
lord. 

In tracing those great lines of the Mexican 
constitution, an image of feudal poUcy, ia its^ 
most rigid form, rises to view, and we discern , 
its three distinguishing characteristics^ a nobi- 
lity possessing almost independent authority, a 
people depressed into the lowest state of sub- 
jection, and a king intrusted with the execu- 
tive power of the state. Its spirit and princi- 
ples seem to have operated in the New World 
in the same manner as in the anci^at. The 
jurisdiction of the crown was extremely liimt- 
ed. All real and effective authority was re- 
tained by the Mexican nobles in their own 
hands, and the shadow of it only left to the 
King. Jealous to excess of their own rights, 
they guarded with the most vigilant anxirty 
against the encroachments of their sovereigns. 
By a fundamental law of the empire it was 
provided, that the King should not determine 
concerning any point of general importance, 
without the approbation of a council composed 
of the prime nobility.* Unless he obtained 



* Herrera> dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 19. lib. iv. c. 16. Corita, MS. 
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their consent, he could not engage the nation b^J>k 
in war, nor could he dispose of the most consi- Si^.yi«»/ 
derable branch of the public revenue at plea- 
sure ; it was appropriated to certain purposes, 
from which it could not be diverted by the 
regal authority alone.* In order to secure full 
e&ct to those constitutional restraints, the 
Mexican nobles did not permit their crown to 
descend by inheritance, but disposed of it by 
election. The right of election seems to have 
been originally vested in the whole body of 
nobility, but was afterwards committed to six 
electors, of whom the chiefs of Tezeuco and 
Tacuba were always two. From respect for 
the family of their monarchs, the choice fell 
generally upon some person sprung from it. 
But as the activity and valour of their prince 
were of greater moment to a people perpe- 
tually engaged in war, than a strict adherence 
to the order of birth, collaterals of mature 
age, or of distinguished merit, were often pre- 
ferred to those who were nearer the throne 
in direct descent.t To this maxim in their 
policy, the Mexicans appear to be indebted for 
such a succession of able and wariike princes, 
as raised their empire in a short period to that 



* Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 17. 
t Acosta, lib. vi, c. 24. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iL c. IS. 
Corita, MS. 
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BOOK extraordinary height of power which it had 
w^y.*^ attained when Cortes landed in New l^ain. 

PowCT and While the jurisdiction of the Mexican mo- 

splendour •' 

of their narchs continued to be limited, it is probable 
that it was exercised with little ostentation. 
But as their authority became more extemive^ 
the splendour of thc^ir government augmented. 
It was in this last state that the Spaniards be« 
held it ; and struck with the appearance of 
Montezuma's court, they describe its pomp at 
great length, and with much admiration. The 
number of his attendants, the order, the 5ileiiee» 
and the reverence with which they served him ; 
the extent of his royal mansion, the variety of 
its apartments allotted to different officers, and 
the ostentation with which his grandeur was 
displayed, whenever he permitted his subfecto 
to behold him, seem to resemble the magniS- 
cence of the ancient monarchies in Aria, rather 
than the simplicity of the infant states in the ' 
New World, 

orfer of But it was not in the mere parade of royalty 
Temment that the Mcxicau potentates exhibited their 
power ; they manifested it more bcMficially in 
the order and regularity with which they con- 
ducted the internal administration and police 
of their dominions. Complete jurisdiction^ 
civil as well as criminal, over its own immcr 
diate vassals, was vested in the crown* Judges 
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were appointed for each department ; andifwt ®^^^ 
may rely on the account which the Spanish 
writers give of the maxims and laws uppn 
which they founded their decisions with re- 
spect to the distribution of property and the 
punishment of crimes, justice was administered 
in the Mexican empire with a degree of order 
and equity resembling what takes place in sp- 
cieties highly civilized. 

Their attention in providing for the support Pro^<» 

_ 1 . rxi forthesup. 

of government was not less sagacious. Taxes port of it 
were laid upon land, upon the acquisitions of 
industry, and upon commodities of every kind 
exposed to sale in the public markets. These 
duties were considerable, but not arbitrary or 
unequal. They were imposed according to 
established rules, and each knew what share of 
the common burden he had to bear. As the 
use of money was unknown, all the taxes were 
paid in kind, and thus not only the natural pro* 
ductions of all the different provinces in the 
empire, but every species of manufacture, and 
every work of ingenuity and art, were collected 
in the public storehouses. .From those the 
Emperor supplied his numerous train gf at- 
tendants in peace, and his armies during war, 
with food, with clothes, and ornaments. Peo- 
ple of inferior condition, neither possessing 
land nor engaged in commerce, were bound to 
the performance of various services. By their 
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^Yii^ atoted labour the crown-lands were cultivated^ 
y^^y^ public works were carried on, and the various 
houses belonging to the Emperor were buik 
and kept in repair.* 

Their pa. Thb improvcd state of government among 
*^ the Mexicans is conspicuous^ not only in points 

essential to the being of a well ordered society, 
but in several regulations of inferior conse-^ 
quence with respect to police. The institution 
which I have already mentioned, of public 
couriers, stationed at proper intervals, to Con- 
vey intelligence from one part of the empire 
to the other, was a refinement in police not 
introduced into any kingdom of Europe at that 
period. The structure of the capital city in a 
lake, with artificial dykes, and causeways of 
great length, which sei-ved as avenues to it 
from different quarters, erected in the water, 
with no less ingenuity than labour, seems to be 
an idea that could not have occurred to any 
but a civilized people. The same observation 
may be applied to the structure of the aque- 
ducts, or conduits, by which they conveyed a 
stream of fresh water, from a considerable dis- 
tance, into the city, along one of the cause- 



* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 13. dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 16, 
17. See Note XXXIL Page 407. 
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ways.* The appointment of a number of per- book 
sons to clean the streets, to light them by fires w-yw 
kindled in dilBTerent places, and to patrole as 
watchmen during the night,t discovers a de- 
gree of attention which even polished nations 
are late in acquiring. 

The progress of the Mexicans in various Thdrarts. 
arts, is considered as the most decisive proof 
of their superior refinement. Cortes, and the 
early Spanish authors, describe this with rap- 
ture, and maintain, that the most celebrated 
European artists could not surpass or even 
equal them in ingenuity and neatness of work- 
manship. They represented men, animals, and 
other objects, by such a disposition of various 
coloured feathers, as is said to have produced 
all the efiects of light and shade, and to have 
imitated nature with truth and delicacy. Their 
ornaments of gold and silver have been de- 
scribed to be of a fabric no less curious. But 
in forming any idea, from general descriptions, 
concerning the state of arts among nations im- 
perfectly polished, we are extremely ready to 
err. In examining the works of people whose 
advances in improvement are nearly the same 
with our own, we view them with a critical 



* See Note XXXIII. Page 408. 

f Herrera, dec. 2. lib.viii. c. 4-. Torribio, MS. 
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BOOK and often with a jealous eye. Whereas, when, 
v^^^i^ conscious of our own superiority, we survey 
the arts of nations comparatively rude, we are 
astonished at works executed by them under 
such manifest disadvantages, and, in the warmtb 
of our admiration, are apt to represent tbem as 
' productions more finished than they really are. 
To the influence of this illusion, without s\ip- 
posing any intention to deceive, we ihay impute 
the exaggeration of some Spanish authors, in 
their accounts of the Mexican arts. 

It is not from those descriptions, hut from 
considering such specimens of their arts as are 
still preserved, that we must decide conceming^ 
their degree of merit. As the ship in which 
Cortes sent to Charles V. the most curious pro- 
ductions of the Mexican artisans, which were 
collected by the Spaniards when they first pil- 
laged the empire, was taken by a French cor- 
sair,* the remains of their ingenuity are less 
numerous than those of the Peruvians. Whe- 
ther any of their works with feathers, in imi- 
tation of painting, be still extant in Spa/n, I 
have not learned ; but many of their ornament^ 
in gold and silver, as well as various utensils 
employed in common life, are deposited in the 
magnificent cabinet of natural and artificial 



* Relac. de Cort. Ramus, iii. 294. F. 
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productions, lately opened by the King of book 
Spain ; and I am informed by persons on whose \mm^^^ 
judgment and taste I can rely, that these 
boasted efforts of their art are uncouth repre- 
sentations of common objects, or very coarse 
images of the human and some other forms, 
destitute of grace and propriety.* The just^ 
ness of these observations is confirmed by in^ 
specting the wooden prints and copper-plates 
of their paintings, which have been published 
by various authors. In them, every figure of 
men, of quadrupeds, or birds, as well as every 
representation of inanimated nature, is ex- 
tremely rade and awkward.t The hardest 



* See Note XXXIV. Page 409. 

f As a specimen of the spirit and style in which M. C!a- 
▼igero makes his strictures upon my History of America, I 
shall ptiblish his remarks upon this passage. '^ Thus fax 
Robertson : to whom we answer, first. That there is no rea- 
son to believe that those rude works were really Mexican ; 
secondly, That neither do we know whether those persons 
in whose judgment he confides, may be persons fit to merit 
our faith, because we have observed that Robertson trusts 
frequently to the testimony of Gage, Correal, Ibagnez, and 
other such authors, who are entirely undeserving of credit ; 
thirdly, It is more probable that the arms of copper^ believ- 
ed by those intelligent judges to be certainly Oriental, are 
really Mexican." Vol. II. 391 ^When an author, not en- 
tirely destitute of integrity or discernment, and who has 
some solicitude about his own character, asserts that he re- 
ceived his information concerning any particular point from 
persons << on whose judgment and taste he can rely ;" a 
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^v^^ Egyptian style, stiff and imperfect as it was» .» 
\^0Y^ ^ore elegant. The scrawls of children ddi- 
neate objects almo^ as accurately. 

But however low the Mexican paintings may 
be ranked, when viewed merely as works of art» 
a very different station belongs to them, when 
considered as the records of their country, as 
historical monuments of its policy and transac- 
tions ; and they become burious as well as in- 
teresting objects of attention. The noblest 
and most beneficial invention of which human 
ingenuity can boast, is that of writing. . But 
the first essays of this art, which hath contri- 



very slender degree of candour, one should Uiink, might 
induce the reader to believe that he does not endeavour to 
impose upon the public by an appeal to testimony altoge- 
ther unworthy of credit. My information concerning the 
Mexican works of art deposited in the King of Spain's cabi> 
net, was received from the late Lord Grantham, ambassador 
extraordinary from the court of London to that of Madrid, 
and from Mr Archdeacon Waddilove, chaplain to the em- 
bassy ; dnd it was upon their authority that I pronounced 
the coat of armour, mentioned in the note, to be of Oriental 
fabric. As they were both at Madrid in their public cha- 
racter when the first edition of the History of America was 
published, I thought it improper at that time to mentimi 
their names. Did their decision concerning a matter of 
taste, or their testimony concerning a point of fact, stand 
in need of confirmation, I might produce the evidence of an 
intelligent traveller, who, in describing the royal cabinet of 
Madrid, takes notice that it contains " specimens of Mexi* 
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buted more ihsLVt all others to the improvement book 
of the species, were very rude, and it advanced 
towards perfection slowly, and by a gradual 
progression. When the warrior, eager for 
fame, wished to transmit some knowledge of 
his exploits to succeeding ages ; when the gra- 
titude of a people to their sovereign prompted 
them to hand down an account of his beneficent 
deeds to posterity ; the first method of accom- 
plishing this which seems to have occurred to 
them, was to delineate, in the best manner they 
could, figures representing the action of which 
they were solicitous to preserve the memory. 
Of this, which has very properly been called 



can and Peruvian utensils, vases, &c, in earthen-ware, 
wretched both in taste and execution/' Dillon's Travels 
through Spain, p. 77. As Gage composed his Survey of 
New Spa^n wkh all the zeal and acrimony of a new con* 
vert, I have paid little regard to his testimony with respect 
to points relating to religion. But as he resided in several 
provinces in New Spain, which travellers seldom visit, and 
as he seems to have observed their manners and laws with an 
intelligent eye, I have availed myself of his information 
with respect to matters where religious opinion could have 
little influence. Correal I have seldom quoted, and never 
rested upon iiis evidence alone. The station in which Ibag- 
nez was employed in America, as well as the credit given 
to his veracity by printing his Regno Jesuitico among the 
large collection of documents published (as I believe by 
autkority) at Madrid, a. d. 1767> justifies me for appealing 
to his authority. 
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BOOK picture-writings* we find traced amcHig some of 
the most savage tribes of America. Wh^a a 
leader returns from the field, he strips a tree 
of its bark, and with red paint scratches upon 
it some uncouth figures, which represent the 
order of his march, the number of bis followers, 
the enemy whom he attacked, tbe scalps and 
captives which he brought home. To those 
simple annals he trusts for renown, and sooths 
himself with the hope, that by their means he 
shall receive praise from the warriors of future 
times.t 

Compared with those awkward essays dS 
their savage countrymen, the paintings of the 
Mexicans may be considered as works of com- 
position and design. They were not acquaint- 
ed, it is true, with any other method of record" 
ing transactions, than that of delineating the 
objects which they wished to represent. But 
they could exhibit a more complex series of 
events in progressive order, and describe, by a 
proper disposition of figures, the occurrences of 
a king's reign from his accession to his death ; 
the progress of an infant's education from its 
birth until it attain to the years of maturity ; 



* Divine Legat. of Moses, iii. 73. 

+ Sir W. Johnson, Philos. Transact, vol. btiii. p. 14^. 
Mem. de la Hontan^ ii. 1 91 . Lafitau, Moeurs de Sauv. ii. 4-3. 
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the diflferent recompenses and marks of dis- ®SS^ 
tinction conferred upon warriors, in propor- 
tion to the exploits which they had performed* 
Some singular specimens of this picture-tmt- 
ing have been preserved, which are justly con- 
sidered as the most curious monuments of art 
brought from the New World. The most 
valuable of these was published by Purchas in 
sixty-six plates. It is divided into three parts. 
The first contains the history of the Mexican 
empire under its ten monarchs. The second 
is a tribute-roll, representing what each con- 
quered town paid into the royal treasury. 
The third is a code of their institutions, do- 
nciestic, political, and military. Another speci- 
men of Mexican painting has been published 
in thirty-two plates, by the present Archbishop 
of Toledo. To both are annexed a full ex- 
planation of what the figures were intended 
to represent, which was obtained by the Spa* 
niards from Indians well acquainted with their 
own arts. The style of painting in all these 
is the same. They represent things not words. 
They exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to 
the understanding. They may, therefore, be 
considered as the earliest and most imperfect 
essay of men in their progress towards disco- 
vering the art of writing. The defects in this 
mode of recording transactions must have been 
early felt. To paint every occurrence was, 
from its nature, a very tedious operation j and 
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^ySl^ as afiairs became more complicated, and events 
multiplied in any society, its annals must have 
swelled to an enormous bulk. Besides this, no 
objects could be delineated but those of sense ; 
the conceptions of the mind had no corporeal 
form, and as long as picture-writing could not 
convey an idea of these, it must have been a 
very imperfect art. The necessity of improv- 
ing it must have roused and sharpened inven- 
tion, and the human mind holding the same 
course in the New World as in the Old, might 
have advanced by the same successive steps, 
first, from an actual picture to the plain hiero- 
glyphic; next to the allegorical symbol ; then 
to the arbitrary character; until, at length, 
an alphabet of letters was discovered, capable 
of expressing all the various combinations of 
sound employed in speech. In the paintings 
of the Mexicans we accordingly perceive, that 
this progress was begun among them. Upon 
an attentive inspection of the plates which 
I have mentioned, we may observe some ap- 
proach to the plain or simple hieroglyphic, 
where some principal part or circumstance in 
the subject is made to stand for the whole. In 
the annals of their kings, published by Purchas, 
the towns conquered by each are uniformly 
represented in the same manner by a rude de- 
lineation of a house ; but in order to point out 
the particular towns which submitted to their 
victorious arms, peculiar emblems, sometiines 
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natural objects, and sometimes artificial figures, ^y^^ 
are employed. In the tribute-roll piiblished 
by the Archbishop of Toledo, the house, 
which was properly the picturie o£ the town, 
is omitted, and the emblem alone is employed 
to represent it. The Mexicans seem even to 
have made some advances beyond this, towards 
the use of the more figurative and fanciful 
hieroglyphic. In order to describe a monarch 
who had enlarged his dominions by force of 
arms, they painted a target ornamented with 
darts, and placed it between him and thbse 
towns which he subdued. But it is only in 
one instance, the notation of numbers, that we 
discern any attempt to exhibit ideas which 
had no corporeal form. The Mexican painters 
had invented artificial marks, or signs of con- 
ventiofif for this purpose. By means of these, 
they computed the years of their kings' reigns, 
as well as the amount of tribute to be paid 
into the royal treasury. The figure of a circle 
represented unit, and, in small numbers, the 
computation was made by repeating it. Larger 
numbers were expressed by a peculiar mark, 
and they had such as denoted all integral 
numbers, from twenty to eight thousand. The 
short duration of their empire prevented the 
Mexicans from advancing farther in that long 
course which conducts men from the labour of 
delineating real objects, to the simplicity and 
ease of alphabetic writing. Their records. 
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^^^ On some occasions it rose to even wilder ex- 
^^py^p/ cesses* Their principal warriors covered them- 
selves with the skins of the unhappy victims, 
and danced about the streets, boasting of their 
own valour, and exulting over their enemies.* 
Even in their civil institutions we discover 
traces of that barbarous disposition which their 
system of war inspired. The four chief coun* 
sellers of the empire were distinguished by 
titles, which could have been assumed only by 
a people who delighted in blood.t This fero- 
city of character prevailed among all the na- 
tions of New Spain. The Tlascalans, the 
people of Mechoacan, and other states at en- 
mity with the Mexicans, delighted equally in 
war, and treated their prisoners with the same 
cruelty. In proportion as mankind combine in 
social union, and live under the influence of 
equal laws and regular policy, their manners 
soften, sentiments of humanity arise, and the 
rights of the species come to be understood. 
The fierceness of war abates, and even while 
engaged in hostility, men remember what they 
owe one to another. The savage fights to de- 
stroy, the citizen to conquer. The former nei- 
ther pities nor spares, the latter has acquired 
sensibility which tempers his rage. To this 



♦ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 15. Gom. Croo. c. 217* 
t See Note XXXVL Page 416. 
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seAsibilHy the Mexicans seem to have been book 



perfect strangers, and among them war was s^^yw 
carried on with so much of its original barba- 
rity, that we cannot but suspect their degree 
of civilization to have been very imperfect. 

Their funeral rites were not less bloody than Thwfime- 
tfiose of the most savage tribes. On the death "**** 
of any distinguished personage, especially of 
the Emperor, a certain number of his atten- 
dants were chosen to accompany him to the 
other world ; and those unfortunate victims 
were put to death without mercy, and buried 
in the same tomb.* 

Though their agriculture was tnore exten- Their agri. 
sive than that of the roving tribes who trusted ^IJ,Srt."^" 
chiefly to their bow for food, it seems not to 
have supplied them with such subsistence as 
men require when engaged in efforts of active 
industry. The Spaniards appear not to have 
been struck with any superiority of the Mexi- 
cans over the other people of America in bodily 
vigour. Both, according to their observation, 
were of such a feeble frame as to be unable to 
endure fatigue, and the strength of one Spa- 
niard exceeded that of several Indians. This 
they imputed to their scanty diet, on poor fare^ 



* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 18. Gomara, Cron. c. 202. 

VOL. in. u 
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BOOK sufficient to preserve life, but not to givf firm- 
vgjji^ ness to their constitution* Such a remark couid 
hardly have been made with respect to ai^ 
people furnished plentifully with the necessaries ' 
of life. The difficulty whic^ Cortes found in 
procuring subsistence for his small body of sol- 
diers, who were often constrained to live o» the 
spontaneous productions of the ^uth, seems to 
confirm the remark of the i^nish writers, and 
gives no high idea of the state of cultivation iu 
the Mexican empire.* 

A further A PRACTICE that wds uuiversal in New S^ain 
SSf ^ appears to favour this opinion* The Mexican 
wonten gave suck to their children, for several 
years^ and during that time they did not co- 
habit with then* busbands«t This precaution 
against a burdensome increase of progeny^ 
though necessary, as I have already observed^ 
among savages, who from the hardsUps of their 
condition, and the precariousness of their wh- 
sistence, find it impossible to rear a numerous 
family, can hardly he supposed to have conti- 
nued among a people who lived at ease and in 
abundance. 



* Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. 306, A. Herrera, dec. 3. Jib. i>. 
c. 17. dec. 2. lib. vi. c. 16* 
t Gomara, Cron. c. 208. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 16. 
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T^ vait extent of the Mexican empire, book 
nehicb has been considered, and with justice, as 



tJie most deciMve proof of a omsiderable pro- ^oui'to 
gress m regalar government and ponce, is one the extent 
of those &cts'in the history of the New World ^**^ 
which seems to have been admitted without 
4ue examination or sufficient evidence. The 
Spani^ historians, in order to magnify the va- 
lour of their countrymen, are accustomed to re- 
present the dominion of Montezuma as stretch-^ 
ing over all the provinces of New Spain fronv 
the Northern to the Southern Ocean. But a 
great part of the mountainous country was 
possessed l^ the OUmieSf a fierce uncivilized 
people, who seem to have been the residue of 
the original inhabitants. The provinces to- 
wards the north and west of Mexico were oc- 
cupied by the CkkhemecHs, and other tribes of 
hunters* None of these recognized the Mexi- 
can monarch as their superior. Even in the 
interior and more level country, there were 
several cities and provinces which had never 
submitted to the Mexican yoke. Tlascala, 
though only twenty^ne leagues from the capi- 
tal of the empire, was an independent and bos- 
tile republic. Chdula, though still nearer, had 
been subjected only a short time before the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards. Tepeaca, at the dis- 
tance of thirty leagues from Mexico, seems to 
have been a separate state, governed by its own 
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BOOK laws.* Mechoacan, the frontier of which ex- 
tended within forty leagaes of Mexico^ was a 
powerful kingdom^ remai'kable for its implacable 
• enmity to the Mexican name»t By these hos- 
tile powers the Mexican empire was circum- 
scribed on every quarter, and the high ideas 
which we are apt to form of it from the des- 
cription of the Spanish historians,, should be 
considerably moderated* 

titde in. In consequence of this independence of se- 
among its vcral statcs in New Spain upon the Mexican 
empire, there was not any considerable inter- 
course between its various provinces. EVen in 
the interior country, not far distant from the 
capital, there seem to have been no roads to 
facilitate the commnnieatioQ of one district 
with another ; and wben the Spaniards first at- 
tempted to penetrate into its several provinces, 
they had to open their way through forests and 
marshes.! Cortesy in his adventurous march 
from Mexico to Honduras in 1525^ met with 
obstructions, and endured hardships little in- 
ferior to those with which he must have strug- 
gled in the most uncivilized regions of America. 
In some places he could hardly force a passage 



several 
provinces. 



♦ Herrera, dec. 3. lib.x. c. 15.21. B.Diaz, c. ISO. 
t Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 10. 
i B. Diaz, c. 166. 176. 
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through impervious woods, and plains "over- 
flowed with water. In others he found so little 
cultivation, that his troops were frequently in 
danger of perishing by famine. Such facts cor- 
respond ill with the pompous description which 
the Spanish writers give of Mexican police and 
industry, and convey an idea of a country near- 
ly similar to that possessed by the Indian tribes 
in North America. Here and there a trading 
or a war-path, as they are called in North Ame- 
rica, led from one settlement to another,* biit 
generally there appeared no sign of any esta- 
blished communication, few marks of industry, 
and fewer monuments of art. ^ 
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A PROOF of this imperfection in their com- Further 
mercial intercourse, no less striking, is their this. 
want of money, or some universal standard by 
which to estimate the value of commodities. 
The discovery of this is among the steps of 
greatest consequence in the progress of na- 
tions. Until it has been made, all their trans- 
actions must be so awkward, so operose, and 
so limited, that we may boldly pronounce that 
they have advanced but a little way in their 
career. The invention of such a commercial 
standard is of such high antiquity in our hemi- 
aphere, and rises so far beyond the era of au- . 



♦ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vii. c.8. 
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BOOK thentic history, as to appear almost coeval wife 
the existence of society. The precious metals 
seem to have been early employed for this pur- 
pose, and from their permanent value, their 
divisibility, and many other qualities, they are 
better adapted to serve as a common standard 
than any other substance of which nature has 
given us the command. But in the New 
Woiid, where these metals abound most, this 
use of them was not known. The exigencies 
of rude tribes, or of monarchies imperfectly 
civilized, did not call for it. All their com- 
mercial intercourse was carried on by barter, 
and their ignorance of any common standard 
by which to facilitate that exchange of com- 
modities which contributes so much towards 
the comfort of life, may be justly mentioned as 
ian evidence of the infant state of their policy. 
But even in the New World, the inconvenience 
of wanting some general instrument of com- 
merce began to be felt, and some efforts were 
making towards supplying that defect. Hie 
Mexicans, among whom the number and great- 
ness of their cities gave rise to a more extend- 
ed commerce than in any other part of Ame- 
rica, had begun to employ a common standard 
of value, which rendered smaller transactions 
m^ch more easy. As chocolate was the fa- 
vourite drink of persons in every rank of life, 
the nuts or almonds of cacao, of which it is 
x:omposed,*were of such universal consumption. 
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that, in their stated markets, these were will, book 

- VII. 

ingly received in return for commodities of \^p^^J^ 
small price. Thus they came to be considered 
as the instrument of commerce, and the value 
of what one wished to dispose of was estimated 
by the number of nuts of the cacao, which he 
might expect in exchange for it. This seems 
to be the utmost length which the Americans 
had advanced towards the discovery of any ex« 
pedient for suppl3dng the use of money. And 
if the want o£ it is to be held, on one hand, as 
a proof of their barbarity, this expedient for 
supplying that want should be admitted, on 
the other, as an evidence no less satisfying, of 
some progress which the Mexicans had made 
in refinement and civDization, beyond the sav- 
age tribes around them. 

In such a jude state were many of the Mexi- Doiibts 
<:an provinces when first visited by their con- Settete^ 
^uerors. Even their cities, extensive and po- 
pulous as they were, seem more fit to be the 
habitation of men just emerging from barba- 
rity, than the residence of a polished people. 
The description of Tlascala nearly resembles 
that of an Indian village. A number of low 
straggling huts, scattered about irregularly, 
according to the caprice of each proprietor, 
built with turf and stone, and thatched with 
ree^s, without any light but what they receiv- 
ed by a door, so low that it could not be en- 



their dtieB. 
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BOOK tered upright.* In Mexico, though, from ihe 
y^^,,^^ peculiarity of its situation, the disposition of 
the houses was more orderly, the structure of 
the greater part was equally mean. Nor does 
Temples, the fabric of their temples, and other public 
edifices, appear to have been such as entitled 
them to the high praises bestowed upon them 
by many Spanish authors. As far as one can 
gather from their obscure and inaccurate des- 
criptions, the great temple of Mexico, the most 
famous in New Spain, which has been repre- 
sented as a magnificent building, raised to such 
a height that the ascent to it was by a flight 
of a hundred and fourteen steps, was a solid 
mass of earth of a square form, faced partly 
with stone. Its base on each side extended 
ninety feet, and decreasing gradually as it ad- 
vanced in height, it terminated in a quadrangle 
of about thirty feet, where were placed a shrine 
of the deity, a«d two altars on which the vic- 
tims were sacrificed.t All the other celebrated 
temples of New Spain exactly resembled that 
of MexicO.t Such structures convey no high 
idea of progress in art and ingenuity j and one 
can hardly conceive that a form more rude and 



* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vi. c. 12. 
f Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 17. 
± See Note XXXVII. Page 416. 
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simple could have occurred to a nation in its ^S^^ 
first efforts towards erecting any great work, , N^^yw 

Greater skill and ingenuity were displayed, '^jjf'*^ 
if we may believe the Spanish historians, in the buUdings. 
houses of the Emperor, and in those of the 
principal nobility. There, some elegance of 
design was visible, and a commodious arrange- 
ment of the apartments was attended to. But 
if buildings corresponding to such descriptions 
had ever existed in the Mexican cities, it is 
probable that some remains of them would still 
be visible. From the manner in which Cortes 
conducted the siege of Mexico, we can indieed 
easily account for the total destruction of what- 
ever had any appearance of splendour in that 
capital. But as only two centuries and a half 
have elapsed since the conquest of New Spain, 
it seems altogether incredible, that in a period 
so short every vestige of this boasted elegance 
and grandeur should have disappeared; and 
that in the other cities, particularly in those 
which did not suffer by the destructive hand of 
the conquerors, there are not any ruins which 
can be considered as monuments of their an- 
xjient magnificence. 

Even in a village of the rudest Indians, there 
are buildings of greater extent and elevation 
than common dwelling-houses. Such as are 
destined for holding the council of the tribe. 



VIL 
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BOOK and in which all assemble on occasions of pidb- 
lie festivity, may be called stately edifices, 
when compared with the rest As among the 
Mexicans the distinction of ranks was esta^ 
blished, and property was unequally divided, 
the number of distinguidied structures in their 
towns would of course be greater than in other 
parts of America. But these seem not to have 
been either so solid (nt magnificent as to mfirit 
the pompous epidiets which some Spanish au- 
thors employ in describing them. It is proba- 
ble, that, though more ornamented, and built 
on a laiger scale, they were erected with the 
Bame slight materials which the Indians em« 
ployed in thdr common buildings,* and tim^ 
in a space much less than two hundred and 
fifty years, may have swept away all i-ematns 
of them.t 

From this enumeration of facts, it seems 
upon the whole to be evident, that the state o£ 
society in Mexico was considerkbly advanced 
beyond that of the savage tribes which we 
have delineated. But it h no less mamfest, 
diat with respect to many particulars, the Spa- 
nish accounts of their progress appear to be 
highly embellished. There is not a more fre- 
quent or a more fertile source of deception in 



* See Note XXXVIII. Page 417. 
t See Note XXXIX. Page 417. 
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describing the manners and arts of savage na- ^B^ 
tions, or of such as are imperfectly civilized, 
than that of applying to them the names and 
phrases appropriated to the institutions and re- 
finements of polished life. When the leader of 
a small tribe, ^r the head of a rude community, 
is dignified with the name of King or Emperor, 
the place of his residence can receive no other 
name bnt that of his palace ; and whatever his 
attendants may be, they must be cailled his 
court Under such appellations they acquire, 
in our estimation, an importance and dignity 
which does not belong to them. The illusion 
spreads, and ^ving a false colour to every part 
of the narrative, the imagination is so much 
carried away with the resemblance^ that it be- 
comes difiicult to discern objects as they really 
are. The Spaniards, when they first touched 
on the Mexican coast, were so much struck 
with the appearance of attainmenfts in policy 
and in the arts of life, far superior to those of 
the rude tribes with which they were hither- 
to acquainted, that they fancied they had at 
length discovered a civilized people in the 
New "World. This comparison between the 
people of Mexico and their uncultivated neigh- 
bours, they appear to have kept constantly in 
view; and Observing with admiration many 
things which marked the pre-eminence <rf the 
former, they employ, in describing their imp^r- 
feet policy and mfant arts, such terms as are 
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BOOK applicable to the institutions of men far be* 
yond them in improvement. Both these <ar- 
cumstances concur in detracting from the cre- 
dit due to the descriptions of Mexican man- 
ners by the early Spanish writers. By draw- 
ing a parallel between them and«tbose of peo- 
jie so much less civilized, they raided their 
own ideas too high. By their mode of de- 
scribing them, they conveyed ideas to others, 
no less exalted above truth. Later writers 
have adopted the style of the original histo- 
rians, and improved upon it. The colours with 
which De Solis delineates the character and 
describes the actions of Montezuma, the splen- 
dour of his court, the laws and policy o£ his 
empire, are the same that he must have em- 
ployed in exhibiting to view the monarch and 
institutions of an highly polished people. 

But though we may admit, that the warm 
imagination of the Spanish writers has added 
some embellishment to their descriptions, this 
will not justify the decisive and peremptory 
tone with which several authors pronounce 
all their accounts of the Mexican poWfer, po- 
licy, and laws, to be the fictions of men who 
wished to deceive, or who delighted in the 
marvellous* There are few historical facts that 
can be ascertained by evidence more unexcep- 
tionable, than may be produced in support of 
th^ material articles in the descrq)tion of the 
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Mexican constitution and manners. Eye-wit- , book 
nessea relate what they beheld. Men who 
had resided among the Mexicans, both before 
and after the conquest, describe institutions 
and customs which were familiar to them. 
Persons of professions so different, that objects 
must have presented themselves to their view 
under every various aspect ; soldiers, priests, 
and lawyers, all cpncur in their testimony. 
Had Cortes ventured to impose upon bis so- 
vereign, by exhibiting to him a picture of 
imaginary manners, there wanted not enemies 
and rivals who were qualified to detect his de- 
ceit, and who would have rejoiced in exposing 
it. But according to the just remark of an 
author, whose ingenuity has illustrated, and 
whose eloquence has adorned the history of 
America,* this supposition is in itself as impro* 
bable as the attempt would have been audaci^ 
ous. Who among the destroyers of this great 
empire was so enlightened by science, or so at- 
tentive to the progress and operations of men 
in social life, as to frame a fictitious system of 
policy, so well combined and so consistent, as 
that which they delineate in their accounts of 
the Mexican government ? Where could they 
have borrowed the idea of many institutions in 
legislation and police, to which, at that period, 



* M. TAbb^ Raynal, Hist, philos. et polit. &c. iii. 127. 
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^vu^ there was nothing parallel in the nations witli 
which they were acquainted ? There was not, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, a 
r^ular establishment of posts for conveying^ 
intelligence to the sovereign of any langdma 
in Europe. The same observation will apply 
to what the Spaniards relate with respect to 
the structure of the city of Mexico, the r^u- 
lations concerning its police, Mid various hms 
established for the adi^lnistration of justice, or 
secnfii^ the happiness of the community. 
Whoever is accustomed to contemplate the 
progress of nations, will often, at very early 
stages of it, discover a premature and unex- 
pected dawn of those ideas, which gave rise to 
institutions that are the pride and ornament oi 
its most advanced period. Even in a state as 
imperfectly polished as ther Mexican empire, 
the hiqppy genius of some sagacious observer, 
excited or aided by circumstances unknown to 
us, may have introduced institutions which are 
seldom found but in societies highly refined. 
But it is almost impossible that the illiterate con- 
querors of the New World should have formed, 
in any one instance, a conception of customs 
and laws beyond the standard of improvement 
in their own age and country. Or if Cortes 
had been capable of this, what inducement had 
those by whom he was superseded to continue 
the deception ? Why should Corita, or Moto- 
linea, or Acosta, have amused their sovereign 
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or their feilow-citizens with a tale purtly fabd- book 
lous? 



In one particular, however, the guides whom J^^*^ 
we must follow have represented the Mexicans cam. 
to be more barbarous, perhaps, than they really 
werer Their religious tenets, and the rites o£ 
their worship, are described by them as wild 
and cruel in an extreme d^ree. Religion, 
which occupies no eomiderable place in the 
thoughts of a savage, whose conceptions of any 
superior power are obscure, and his sacred 
rites few as well as simple, was formed among 
the Mexicans into a regular system, with its 
complete train of priests, temples, victims, and 
festivals. This, of itself, is a d^ar proof that 
the state of the Mexicans was very different 
from that of the mder American tribes. But 
from the extravagance of their refa'gidus no- 
tions, or the barbarity of their rites, no cdnclu- 
sion can be drawn with certainty concerning 
the degree of their dvilization. For nations, 
long after their ideas begin to enlarge, and 
their manners to refine, adhere to systems of 
superstition founded on the' crude conceptions 
of eariy ages. From^ the genius of the Mexi- 
can religion we may, however, form a most 
just conclusion with respect to its influence 
upon the character of the people. The aspect 
of superstition in Mexico was gloomy and 
atrocious. Its divinities wertf clothed with 
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»^oK terror, and delighted in vengeance. Tbey 
were exhibited to the people under detestable 
foi;ms, which created horror. The figures of 
serpents, of tigers, and of other destructive 
animals, decorated their temples. Fear was 
the only principle that inspired their votaries. , 
Fasts, mortifications, and penances, all rigid^ | 
and many of them excruciating to an extreme | 
degree, were the means employed to appease 
the wrath of their gods; and the MexicaDs 
never approached their altars without ^rink- 
ling them with blood drawn from their own 
bodies. But, of all offerings, human sacrifices 
were deemed the most acceptable. This reli- 
gious belief, mingling with the implacable spirit 
of vengeance, and adding new force to it, every 
captive taken in war was brought to the tem- 
ple, was devoted as a victim to the deity, and 
sacrificed with rites no less solemn than cruel.* 
The iieart and head were the portion conse- 
crated to the gods; the warrior by whose 
prowess the prisoner had been seized, carrfed 
off the body to feast upon it with, his friends. 
Under the impression of ideas so drear/ and 
terrible, and accustomed daily to scenes of 
bloodshed rendered awful by religion, the 



* Cort. Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. 240, &c. B. Diaz, c. 82. 
Acosta, lib. v. c. 13, &c. Herrera, dec 3. lib. ii. c. 15, &c. 
Gomara, Cron. c. 80, &c. See Note XL. Page 4<2Q. 
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heart of man must harden and be steeled to ^^^^ 
every sentiment of humanity. The spirit of 
the Mexicans was accordingly unfeeling, and 
the genius of their religion so far counter- 
balanced the influence of policy and arts, that 
notwithstanding their progress in both, their 
manners, instead of softening, became more 
fierce. To what circumstances it was owing 
that superstition assumed such a dreadful form 
among the Mexicans, we have not sufficient 
knowledge of their history to determine. But 
its influence is visible, and produced an effect 
that is singular in the history of the human 
species. The manners- of the people in the 
New World who had made the greatest pro- 
gress in the arts of policy, were, in several res- 
pects, the most ferocious, and the barbarity of 
some of their customs exceeded even those of 
the savage state. 

The empire of Peru boasts of an higher an- Pretensions 
tiquity than that of Mexico. According to Lhf^an- 
the traditionary accounts collected by the Spa- *^**"^^* 
niards, it had subsisted four hundred years, 
under twelve successive monarcbs. Btit the 
knowledge of their ancient story, which the 
Peruvians could communicate to their con- 
querors, must have been both imperfect and uncertain. 
uncertain.* Like the other American nations, 



♦ See Note XLI. Page 421. 
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BOOK they were totsJIy unacquainted with the art of 
writing, and destitute of the only means by 
which the metoory of past transactions can be 
preserved with any degree of accuracy. Even 
among people to whom the use of letters is 
known, the era where the authenticity of his^ 
tory commences is much postei;for to the in- 
troduction of writing. That noble inventioa 
continued, every-where, to be long subservient 
to the common business and wants of life, be- 
fore it was employed in recording events with 
a view of conveying information from one age 
to another. But in no country did ever tnicH* 
tion alone carry down historical knowledge, in 
any full continued stream, during a period of 
half the length that the monarchy of Peru is 
said to have subsisted.^ 



Quipos, 



2^f^"* The Quipos, ot knots on cards of difierent 
cords by colours, which are celebrated by authors fond 
of the marvellous, as if they had been regular 
annals of the empire, imperfwtly supplied the 
place of wrking. According to tiie obscmre 
description of them by Acosta,* which Garoi* 
lasso de la Vega has adopted with little varia- 
tion and no improvement, the^qmpos seem to 
iiave been a device for rendering calculaticm 
more expeditious and accurate* By the rmmis 



* Hist, lib.vi. c. 8, 
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colours different objects were d^Mited, and by ^vn^ 
each knot a distinct number. Thus an account 
was taken» and a kind of register kept of the 
inhabitants in each province, or of the several 
productions collected there for public use. 
But as by these knots, however varied or com- 
bined, no moral or abstract idea, no operation 
or quality of the mind could be represented, 
they contributed little towards preserving the 
memory of ancient events and institutions. 
By the Mexican paintings and symbds, rude 
as they were, more knowledge of remote tran- 
sactions seems to have been conveyed than the 
Peruvians could cferive from their boated 
quipos. Had the latter been even of more ex- 
tensive use, and better adapted to supply the 
place of written records, they perished so ge- 
nerally, together-' with other monuments of 
Peruvian ingenuity, in the wreck occasioned 
by the Spanish conquest, and the civil wars 
subsequent to it, that no accession of li^t or 
knowledge comes from them. All the zeal of 
Garcilasso de la Vega for the honour of that 
race of monarchs fi'om whom he descended, all 
liie indi^try of his researches, and the superior 
^vantages with which he carried them on, 
(^ned no source of informatimi unknown to 
the Spanish authors wiio wrote before him. In 
his Royal Commentaries^ he confines himself to 
illustrate what they had related concerning the 
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BOOK antiquities and institutions of Peru ;* and his 
illustrations, like their accounts, are derived 
entirely from the traditionary tales current 
among his countrymen. 

Very little credit then is due to the miDOte 
details which have been given of the exploits^ 
the battles, the conquests, and private charac- 
ter of the early Peruvian monarchs. We can 
rest upon nothing in their story, as authentic, 
but a few facts, so interwoven in the system of 
their religion and policy, as preserved the me- 
mory of them from being lost ; and upon the 
description of such customs and institutions as 
continued in force at the time of the conquest, 
and fell under the immediate observation of 
the Spaniards^ By attending carefully to these, 
and endeavouring to separate them from what 
appears to be fabulous, or of doubtful authority, 
I have laboured to form an idea of the Peru- 
vian goveinment and manners. 

Origin of The people of Peru, as I have already ob- 

their civil j x i. i i 

poUcy. served,? had not advanced beyond the rudest 
form of savage life, when Manco Capac, and 
his consort Mama OcoUo, appeared to instruct 
and civilize them. Who these extraordinary 
personages were j whether they imported their 



* Lib. i. c. 10. f Book vi. p. 124, &c. 
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system of legislation and knowledge of arts ^^^ 
from some country more improved ; or, if na- sm^^y'^^ 
tives of Peru, how they acquired ideas so far. ' 
superior to those of the people whom they ad- 
dressed, are circumstances with respect to 
which the Peruvian tradition conveys no infor- 
mation. Manco Capac and his consort, tak- 
ing advantage of the propensity in the Peru- 
vians to superstition, and particularly of their 
veneration for the Sun, pretended to be chil- 
dren of that glorious luminary, and to deliver 
iheir instructions in his name, and by authority 
from him. The multitude listened and be- 
lieved. What reformation in policy and man- 
ners the Peruvians ascribe to those founders of 
their empire, and how, from the precepts of 
the Inca and his consort, their ancestors gra- 
dually acquired some knowledge of those arts, 
and some relish for that industry, which render 
subsistence secure and life comfortable, hath 
been formerly related. Those blessings were 
originally confined within narrow precincts ; 
but in process of time, the successors of Manco 
Capac extended their dominion over all the 
regions that stretch to the west of the Andes 
from Chili to Quito, establishing in every pro- 
vince their peculiar policy and religious insti- 
tutions. 

The most singular a6d striking circumstance Founded in 
in the Peruvian government, is the influence '*^'^- 
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BOOK of reHgioQ upon its genius and laws* Rdtgiouir 
y^m^^ ideas make such a feeble impression on the 
mind of a savage, that their efiect upon his 
sentiments and manners is hardly perc^tible. 
Among the Mexicans, religion, reduced into a 
regular system, «id holding a considerable 
place in their public institutiocis, operated with 
conspicuous efficacy in forming the peculiar 
character of that people. But in Peru, the 
whole system of civil policy was founded on 
religion. The Inca appeared not only as a le- 
gidatpr, but as the messenger of Heaven« His 
precepts were received not merely as the in- 
junctions of a superior, but as the mandates of 
the Deity. His race was to be held sacred j 
and in order to preserve it distinct, without 
being polluted by any mixture of less nchXe 
blood, the sons of Manco Capac married tbdr 
own sisters, and no person was ever admitted 
to the throne who could not claim it by such 
a*pure descent. To those Children of the Sun, 
for that was the i^pellation bestowed upon all 
the ol!spring of the first Incrf, the people look- 
ed up with the reverence due to beings of a 
superior order. They were deemed to be 
under the immediate protection of the deity 
from whom they issued, and by him every 
order of the reigning Inca was supposed to be 
dictated. 
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FjbOM thtMie ideas t«ro conaequeQces resulted. ^^^^ 
The authority of the Inca was unlimited and y^^^y^^ 
absolute, in the most extensive meaning of the ^^^J^^ 
wcHxk. Whenever the decrees of a prince are effects of 
considered as the commands of the Divinity, it 
is sot cmly an act of rebellion, but of impiety, 
to dispute or oppose his wilL Ofa^iedlience be- 
comes a duty of religion ; and as it would be The abso. 
profime to ccNdtroul a monarch who is believed ^at^^^ 
to be under the guidance of heaven, and pre- 
sumptuous to gdvise him, nothing remains but 
to submit with implicit respect This must 
nece^sadly be the ^ect <^ every government 
eat^lid!^ on preteasions of intercourse with 
sufierior pow»s. Such accordingly was the 
blind submiaiHon whieh tbe Peruvians yielded 
to dieir sovereigns. The persons of highest 
rank and greatest power in their . dominions 
acknowledged them to be of a more exalted 
nature ; and in testimony of this, when admit- 
ted into their presence, t^ey entered with a 
buiden upon their shoulders, as an emblem of 
their ja^ervitud^ and wiUingness to bear what- 
ever the Inca was pleased *to io^se. Among 
their sulyects, force was not requisite to second 
their commands. Every officer intrusted with 
the execution of them was revered, and, ac- 
cording to the account * of an intelligent ob- 
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se^er of Peruvian manaers, he nugbt proceed 
alone from one extremity of the empire to an- 
other without meeting opposition ; for, on pro- 
ducing a fringe from the royal Borla^ an oma- 
caent of the head p^^uliar to the reigning Inca, 
the lives' and fortunes of the people vrere at his 
disposaL . 



AH Climes 
punished 
jcapitally. 



Another consequence of estaUifihing go- 
vernment in Peru on the foupdatton of rdigion 
was, that all crimes wer^ punished cajHtally. 
They were not <:oafiidered as transgressimis of 
human laws, but as insults ofiered to the Deity. 
Each, without any distinction between such as 
were slight and such as were atrocipus, called 
for vengeance, and could be expiated only by 
the blood of the offender. Consonantly to the 
same ideas, punishment followed the tr^pass 
with inevitaUe certainty, because an offence 
against Heaven was deemed such an high enor- 
mity as could not be pardoned.* Among a 
people of corrupted morals, maxims of jiirispru- 
dence so severe and unrelenting, by rendering 
men ferocious and desperate, would be more apt 
to multiply crimes than to restrain them. But 
the Peruvians, of simple manners and unsuspi- 
cious faith, were held in such awe by this rigid 
xiiscipline, that the number of offenders was 



* yejga, lib.iL c.6^ 
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-extremely small. Veneration for monarchs, en- ^y^^ 
lightened and directed, as they believed, by the 
<iivinity whom they adored, prompted them to 
their duty ; the dread of punishment, which 
they were taught to consider as unavoidable 
vengeance inflicted by offended Heaven, with- 
held thetti from evil. 

The system of superstition on which the Miia^ 

•^ , * , , mus of 

Incas ingrafted their pretensions to such high thdrre. 
authority, was of a genius very different from ^ 
that 6$tab}ished among the Mexicans. Manco 
Oipac turned the veneration of his followers 
entirely towards natural objects. The Sun, as 
the great source of light, of joy, and fertility 
in the cfreation, attracted their principal ho- 
mage. The moon and stars, as co-operating 
wkh him, were entitled to secondary honours. 
W-berever the propensity in the human mind 
to acknowledge and to adore some superior 
|xrwer takes this direction, and is employed in 
'COCtemplatiDg the order and beneficence that 
really exist in nature, the spirit of superstition 
is mild. Wherever imaginary beings, created 
by the fancy and the fears of men, are suppos- 
ed to preside in nature, and become the objects 
-of worship, superstitioT\ always assumes a more 
severe and atrocious form. Of the latter, we 
have an example among the Mexicans ; of the 
former, among the people of Peru. The Peru- 
idans had not, indeed, made such progress in 
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^vuf obs^i^'^ation or inquiry, as to have attained just 
conceptions of tiie Deity; nor was there in 
their language any proper name or appeUation 
of the Supreme Power, which intimated that 
they had formed any idea of him as the CresAor 
jmd Governor of the wQrld.* But by direct- 
ing their veneration to that glorious luminary, 
which, by its universal and vivifying enei^, is 
the best emblem of Divine beneficence, the 
rites and observances which they deemed ao- 
ceptaUe to hkn were innocent and humaae. 
They offered to the Sun a part (^ those produc- 
tions which his genial warmth had caifed forth 
from the bosom of the earth, and reared to 
maturity. They sacrificed, as im oUa^n of 
gratitude some of the animals wfaidi were is* 
debted to his mfluence for nourishment. They 
presented to him dioioe ^otmens <^ those 
worics of ingenuity widch his li^t had ^ukkd 
the himd of man in formii^. But the Incas 
sever stained his altws with human blood, i^r 
could tiiey conceive that their beneficent &- 
ther» the Sun, would be delighted witfa stMxAi 
horrid victims.t Thus the Peruvians, unac- 
quainted wiith those barbarous rites which ex- 
tinguish sensibility^ and mippness die fedings 
4^ nature at the s^ht of human sijtferings, 
were formed, by the spirit of the 8iq>erstttion 
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which they \)SLd adopted, to a national cbanuv ^^^ 
ter more gentle than that of anj people in %^>yw 
America. 

The influence of this superstition operated ^^J^ 
in the same manner upcm tiieir civil institution^ «>^ vo^* 
and tended to correct in them whatever was 
adverse to gentleness oC character. The d^ 
minion of the Incas, though the most absolute 
of all despotisms, wai mitigated by its alliance 
with religion. The mind was not humUed 
and dq>re6sed by the idea of a forced subjec- 
tion to the will of a superior : obedience, paid 
to one who was believed to be clothed with 
Divine authority, was wiUin^y yielded, and 
implied no degnulation. The sovereign, con- 
scious that the submis^ve reverence of his peo- 
ple flowed from their bdief of his heavenly des- 
cent, was contiaually reminded of a distinctioa 
whidi prompted him to imitate that beneficent 
power which he was supposed to rqmsent. In 
coi^equence of those inq>resssons, there hardly 
ioecurs in the traditional hutory of Peru, any 
inrtance of rdbidlion against the reigning prince 
and, among twelve successive monarchs, there 
was not one tynnt 

Even the wars in which the Incas engaged ^*^ 
were carried on with a spirit very different tytftem. 
from that of other American nations. They 
fought not, like savages, to destroy and to 
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BOOK exterminate; or, like the Mexicans, to glut 
Wood-thirsty divinities with human sacrifices. 
They conquered, in order to reclaim and civi- 
lize the vanquished, and to diffuse the know- 
ledge of their own institutions and arts. !^i- 
soners seem not to have been exposed to the 
insults and tortures which were their Jot in 
every other part of the New World. The 
Incas took the people whom they subdued 
tinder their protection, and admitted them to 
a participation of all the advantages enjoyed 
by their , original subjects. This practice, so 
repugnant to American ferocity, and resem- 
bling the humanity of the most polished na- 
tiims, must be ascribed, like other peculiarities 
^hich we have observed in the Peruvian man« 
«ers, to the genius of their religion. The 
Inoas, considering the homage paid to any 
other object than to the heavenly powers 
which they adored, as impious, were fond of 
gaining proselytes to their favourite system. 
The idols of every conquered province were 
carried in triumph to the great temple at 
Cuzco,* and placed there as trophies of the 
superior power of the divinity who was the 
protector of the empire. The people were 
treated with lenity, and instructed in the re- 



* Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iv. c. 4. Vega, lib. v. c. 12. 
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ligious tenets of their new masters,* that the book 
conqueror might have the glory of having y^^y^ 
added to the number of the votaries of his 
father the Sun* 

The state of property in Peru was no less P«cuii«r 
singular than that of religion, and contributed, property. 
likewise, towards giving a mild turn of cha- 
racter to the people. AU the lands capable 
of cultivation were divided into three shares. 
One was consecrated to the Sun, and the pro- 
duct of it was applied to the erection of tem- 
ples, and furnishing what was requisite towards 
celebrating the public rites of religion. The 
second belonged to the Inca, and was set apart 
as the provision made by the community fi)r 
the support of government. The third and 
largest share was reserved for the maintenance 
of the people, among whom it was parcelled 
out. Neither individuals, however, nor com^ 
munities, had a right of exclusive property in 
the portion set apart for their use. They pos- 
sessed it only for a year, at the expiration of 
which a new division was made, in proportiou 
to the rank, the number, and exigencies g£ 
each family* All those lands were cultivated* 
by the joint industry of the community. The 
people, summoned by a proper officer, repaired 
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BOOK in a body to the ftdds» and performed their 
^^_,^^ common task, while songs and musical instru-* 
Effiwtior ments cheered them to their labour.* By this 
singular distribution of territory^ as well as by 
the mode of cultivating it, the idea of a com- 
mon interest, and of mutual subserviency, was 
continually inculcated. Each individoal fdt 
bis connexion with those around hun, and 
knew that be depended on their friendly aid 
for what increase he was to reap. A state 
thus constituted may be considered ba one 
great family, in which the union of the mem« 
bers was so complete, and the exchange c^good 
offices so perceptiUe, as to create stronger at- 
tachment, and to bind man to man in closer 
interccKirse, than subsisted under any form of 
society established in America. From this re- 
sulted gentle manners, and mild virtues un- 
known in the savage state, and witii which the 
Mexicans were little acquainted. 

intquautj BuT, though the institutions of the Inca£^ 
were so framed as to strengthen the bonds of 
affection among their subjects, there was great 
inequality in their condition. The distinction 
of ranks was fully established in Peru. A 
great body of the inhabitants, under the deno- 
mination of Yanaconas, were held in a state 
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of servitude. Their garb and houses were of ^^^ 
a fonn dtfiareot irom those of freemen. Like 
the Tamenes of Mexico, they were employed 
in carrjring burdem, and in performing eveiy 
other work of drudgery.* Next to them in 
rank, were such of the people as were free, 
but distinguished by no official or hereditary 
honours. Above them were raised, those 
w)K>m the Spaniards call Or^ones^ from the 
omaments worn in their ears. They formed 
what may be dencnninated the order of nobles, 
and in peace as well as war held every office 
of power or trustt At the head of all were 
the Children of the Swh who, by their high 
descent and peculiar privileges, were as much 
exalted above the Orejones, as these were ele- 
vated above the people. 

Such a form of society, from the union of ^ ^ 
its member^ as well as from the distinction in 
their ranks, was favourable to progress in the 
arts. BM the Spaniards having been acquaint- 
ed with the improved stat^ d various arts in 
Mtxico, several years be^e they discovered 
Bern, were not so much struck with what they 
observed in the latter country, and describe 
the appearances of ingenuity there with less 



* Herrersi dec 5. Ub. iiL c. 4. lib. x. c^ 8. 
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VII 

theless^ had advanced far beyond the Mexi- 
cans, both in the necesaary arts of life, and 
in such as have some title to the name of ele- 
gant» 

improTed Ik PcTti, agriculture, the art erf primary He- 
H^c^ture. cessity in social life, was more extensive, and 
carri^ on with ^^ater skill than in any part 
of America. The Spaniards, in their progress 
through the country, were so fully supplied 
with provisions of every kind, that in the 
relation of their adventures we meet with few 
of those dismal scenes of distress occasioned by 
famine, in which the conquerors of Mexico 
were so often involved. The quantity of soil 
under cultivation was not left to the discretion 
of individuals, but regulated by public autho- 
rity, in proportion to the exigencies of the com- 
fi(^unity* Even the calamity of an unfruitfid 
season was but little felt, for the product of 
the lands consecriU^ to the Sun, as weU as 
those set apart for tibe Incas, being deposited' in 
-^ the Tam^s, or public storehouses, it remained 
there a& a stated provision for times of scar- 
city.* As the extent of cultivation was deter- 
mined with such provident attention to the de- 
mands of the state, the invention and industry 



* Zarate, Kb. i. c. 14. Vega, lib. i. c. 8. 
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of the P^ruviatis were called forth to extraor- boor 

VII 

dinary exertions, by certain defects peculiar to -^'^ 
their climate and soil. All the vast rivers that 
flow from rfie Andes take their course eastward 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Peru is watered only 
by some streams which rush down from the 
mountains like torrents. A great part <rf the 
low country is sandy and barren, and never 
refreshed with rain. In order to render such 
an unpromising region fertile, the ingenuity of 
the Peruvians had recourse to various expe- 
dients. By means of artificial canals, conduct- 
ed with much patience and considerable art, 
from the torrents that poured across their 
country, they conveyed a regular supply of 
moisture to their fields.* They enriched the 
soil by manuring it with the dung of sea-fowls, 
of which they found an inexhaustible store on 
all the islands scattered along their coasts.t In 
describing the customs of any nation thorough- 
ly civilized, such practices would hardly draw 
attention, or be mentioned as in any degree 
remarkable j but in the history of the impro- 
vident race of men in the New World, they 
are entitled to notice as singular proofs of in- 
dustry and of art. The use of the plough, in- 



* Zarate, lib. i. c. 4. Vega, lib. v. c. 1. 24. 
f Aco8ta» lib. iv. c 37* Vega, lib. v. c. S. See NoTX 
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deed, was unknown to the Peravians. They 
turned up the earth with a kin^l of mattock of 
hard wood.* Nor was this labour deemed so 
degrading as to be devolved wholly upon the 
women. Both sexes joined in performing this 
necessary work. Even the Children of the 
Sun set an example of industry, by cultivating^ 
a field near Cuzco with their own hands, and 
tliey dignified this function by denominating it 
their triumph over the earth.t 

The superior ingenuity of the Peruvians is 
obvious, likewise, in the construction of their 
houses and public buildings. In the extensive 
plains which stretch along the Pacific Ocean, 
where the sky is perpetually serene, and the 
climate mild, their houses were very properly 
of a fabric extremely slight. But in the highet 
regions, where rain falls, where the vicissitude 
of seasons is known, and their rigour felt, 
houses were constructed with greater solidity. 
They were generally of a square form, the 
walls about eight feet high, built with bricks 
hardened in the sun, without any windows, and 
the door low and straight. Simple as these 
structures were, and rude as the materials may 
seem to be of which they were formed, tb^ 
were so durable, that many of them still sub- 



♦ Zarate, lib. i. c. 8. f Vega, lib. v. c. 2. 
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sist in different parts of Peru, long after every ^9Pj^ 
xponument that might have conveyed to us any 
idea of the domestic state of the other Ameri- 
can nations has vanished from the face of the 
earth. But it was in the temples consecrated 
to the Sun, and in the buildings destined for 
the residence of their monarchs, that the Peru- 
vians displayed the utmost extent of their art 
and contrivance. The descriptions of them 
by such of the Spanish writers as had an op- 
portunity of contemplating them, while in 
some measure entire, might have appeared 
highly exaggerated, if the ruins which still 
remain did not vouch the truth of their rela- 
tions. These ruins of sacred or royal build- 
ings are found in every province of the em- 
pire, and by their frequency demonstrate tHat 
they are mopuments of a powerful people, who 
must have subsisted, during a period of some 
extent, in a state of no inconsiderable improve- 
ment. They appear to have been edifices va- 
rious in their dimensions. Some of a mode- 
rate size, many of immense extent, all remark- 
able for solidity, and resembling each other in 
the style of architecture. The temple of Pa- 
chacamac, together with a palace of the Inca, 
and a fortress, were so connected together a3 
to form one great structiire, above half a 
league in circuit. In this prodigious pile, the 
same singular t^ste in building is conspicuous 
as in other works of the Peruvians. As they 
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BOOK v^ere unacquainted with the use of the pulley, 
and other mechanical powers, and could not 
elevate the large stones and brickjs which thc^ 
employed in building to any considerable 
height, the walls of this edifice, in which they 
seem to have made their greater elhrt towards 
magnificei^e, did not rise above twelve fe^t 
from the jground. Though they had pot dis- 
covered the use of mortar, or of ^y o|;her ce- 
ment in buildii^g, the bricks or stones were 
joined with so piuch nicety, that the seams cati 
hardly be discerned.* The apartments, as far 
as the distribution of them can be traced in the 
ruins, were ill-disposed, and a^or4ed little ac- 
commodatiop. There was not a single win- 
dow in any part of the building ; and as no 
light could en|:er but by the door, all the apart- 
inents of largest dimensions must either have 
been perfectly dark, or illuminated by some 
other means. But with all these, and many 
othel* imperfections that might be mentioned 
in their art of building, the worlds of the Peru- 
vians which still remain, must be considered 
as stupendous efforts of a people unacquainted 
with the use of iron, and convey to us an high 
idea of the power possessed by their ancient 
monarchs. 



* See l^OTB XLIV. Page 423. 
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TbESE, however, were not the noblest or book 
most useful works of the Incas. The two ^^^\^^^m^ 
great roads from Cuzco to Quito, extending in i^^^T*^ 
an uninterrupted stretch above fifteen hun- 
dred miles, are entitled to still higher praise. 
The one was conducted through the interior 
and mountainous country, the other through 
the plaint on the sea-coast. From the lan- 
guage of admiration in which some of the early 
writers express their astonishment when they 
first viewed those roads, and from the more 
pompous descriptions of later writers, who la- 
bour to support some favourite theory con- 
cerning America, one might be led to compare 
this work of the Incas to the famous military 
ways which' remain as monuments of the Ro- 
man power ; but in a country where there was 
no tame animal except the Llama, which was 
never used for draught, and but little as a beast 
of burden, where the high roads were seldom 
trod by any but a human foot, no great degree 
of labour or art was requisite in forming them. 
The Peruvian roads were only fifteen feet in 
breadth,* and in many places so slightly form- 
ed, that time has efiaced every vestige of the 
course in which they rati. In the low country, 
little more seems to have been done than to 
plant trees, or to fix posts at certain intervals. 



♦ Cieca, c. 60. 
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BOOK in order to mark the proper route to travellers^ 
\^p^ J^ To open a path through the mountainous coun-- 
try was a more arduous task. Eminences were 
levelled, and hollows filled up, and for the pre- 
servation of the road it was fenced with a bank 
of turf. At proper distances, Tambos, or store- 
houses, were erected for the accommodation of 
the Inca and his attendants, in their progress 
through his dominions. From the manner in 
which the road was originally formed in this 
higher and more impervious region, it has 
proved more durable; and though, from the 
inattention of the Spaniards to every object 
but that of working their mines, nothing has 
. been done towards keeping it in repair, its 
course may still be traced.* Such was the 
celebrated road of the Xncas ; and even from 
this description, divested of every circumstance 
of manifest* exaggeration, or of suspicious as- 
pect, it must be considered as a striking proof 
of an extraordinary progress in improvement 
and policy. To the savage tribos of America, 
the idea of facilitating communication with 
places at a distance had never occurred. To 
the Mexicans it was hardly known. Even in 
the most civilized countries of Europe, men 



♦ Xerez, p. 189. 191. Zarate, lib. i. c. 13, 14. Vega, 
lib. ix. c. 13. Bouguer, Voyage, p. 105. Ulloa, Entretc- 
nemientos, p. 365. 
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had advanced far in refinement, before it be- book 
came a regular object of Rational police to >^-y«/ 
form such roads as render intercourse commo* 
dious. It was a capital object of Roman po- 
licy to open a communication with all the 
provinces of their extensive empire, by means 
of those roads which are justly considered as 
one of the noblest monuments both of their 
wisdom and their power. But during the long 
reign of barbarism, the Roman roads were ne- 
glected or destroyed ; and at the time when 
the Spaniards entered Peru, no kingdom in 
Europe could boast of any work of public uti- 
lity that could be compared with the great 
roads formed by the Incas. 

The formation of those roads introduced ^ndbridfM. 
another improvement in Peru equally unknown 
over all the rest of America. In its course 
from south to north, the road of the Incas was 
intersected by all the torrents which roll from 
the Andes towards the Western Ocean. From 
the rapidity of their course, as well as from the 
frequency and violence of their inundation, 
thesQ were not fordable. Some expedient, 
however, was to be found for passing them. 
The Peruvians, frtmi. their unacquaintance with 
the use of arches, and their inability to work 
in wood, could not construct bridges either of 
stone or timber. But necessity, the parent of 
invention, suggested a device which supplied 
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^^^ that defect They ibrmed cabl^ of great 
>>*'Y^^ strength, by twisting together some of tiie 
pliable withes or osiers, with which their coim«- 
try abounds ; six of these cables they stretched 
across the stream paraliel to one another^ andi 
made them fast on each side. These they^ 
bound firmly together, by interweaving smaller 
ropes, so close, as to form a compact piece of 
net^work, which being covered with branches 
of trees and earth, they passed- along it with 
tolerable security.* Proper perscms were sqp- 
pointed to attend at each bridge, to keep it in 
repair, and to assist passengers.t In the level 
country, where the rivers became deep and 
broad and still, they are passed itLBalzaSj or 
floats ; in the construction, as well as naviga- 
tion of which, the ingexmity of the Peruvians 
appears to be far superior to that of any people 
in America. These had advanced no fiEuthei) 
in naval skill than the use of the paddle^ or 
oar; the Peruvians ventured to raise a mast, 
and spread a sail, by means of which their 
balzas^ not only went nimbly before the wind/ 
but could veer and tack with great cekrity.J 



♦ See Note X5LV. Page 425. 

t Sanoho ap. Ram. iiL S76. B. Zarate, lib. i. c. 14. 
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Nor were the ingenuity and art of tiie Perui- ^55* 
viaoft confined solely to objects of essential uti* 



lity. They had made some progress in arts, Mode of 
which may be called* elegant. They possessed fam ote. 
the precious metals in greater abundance, than 
any people of America. They ol^ned gold 
m the same manner with the Mexicans, by 
ae^u^ching in the channels of rivers, or washing 
the earth in which particles of it were contain- 
ed. But in order to procure silver, they exert- 
ed no inconsiderable d^ree of skill and inven* 
tion. Th^ had not, indeed, attained the art 
of sinking a shaft into the bowels of the earthy 
and penetiating to the riches concealed there ; 
but they hollowed deep caverns on the banks 
of rivers and the sides of mountains, and emp 
tied such veins as did not dip suddenly be- 
yond their reach. In other places, where the 
vein lajrnear the surfiK%, they dug pits to such 
a deptli^ that the person y^ho \ttorked- below 
could throw out the ore, or band it up in bas^ 
kets;* They had discovered the art of smelts 
ing and refining this, either by the simple ap^ 
plication of fire, or where the ore was more 
stubborn, and impregnated with foreign sub^ 
stances, by placing it in small ovens or furnaces^ 
on high grounds, so artificially constructed^ 
that the draught of air performed the function 



* Ramusio, iii. 414. A. 
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BOOK of a bellows, an engine with which they were 
\^ -mj' totally unacquainted. By this simple device, 
the purer ores were smelted with facility, and 
the quantity of silver in Peru was so conside- 
rable, that many of the utensils employed in 
the functions of commcm life were made of it.* 
Several of those vessels and trinkets are said 
to have merited no small d^ree of estimation 
on account of the neatness of the workman* 
ship, as well as the intrinsic value of the ma- 
terials. But as the conquerors of America 
were well acquainted with the latter, but had 
scarcely any conception of the former, most 
of the silver vessels and trinkets were melt- 
ed down, and rated according to the weight 
and fineness of the metal in the division of the 
spoil. 

^1^^ In other works of mere curiosity or orna* 
ment, their ingenuity has been highly cekbrat- 
ed. Many specimens of those have been dug 
out of the Guaca$f or mounds of earth, with 
which the Peruvians covered the bodies of the 
dead. Among these are mirrors of various 
dimensions, of hard shining stones highly po- 
lished ; vessels of earthen-ware of different 
forms J hatchets, and other instruments^ some 



^ Acosta, lib. iv. c. 4, 5. Vega, p. 1. lib. viii. c. 25. 
UUoa, Entreten. 258. 
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destined for war, and others for labour : some book 

VII 

were of flint, some of copper, hardened to such -^ ^ 
a degree by an unknown process, as to supply 
the place of iron on several occasions. Had 
the use of those tools formed of copper been 
general, the progress of the Peruvians in the 
arts might have been such as to emulate that 
of more cultivated nations. But either the 
metal was so rare, or the operation by which it 
was hardened so tedious, that their instruments 
of copper were few, and so extremely small, 
that they seem to have been employed only in 
slighter works. But even to such a circum- 
scribed use of this imperfect metal, the Peru- 
vians were indebted for their superiority to the 
other people bf America in various arts.* The 
same observation, however, may be applied to 
them, which I formerly made with respect to 
the arts of the Mexicans. From several speci- 
mens of Peruvian utensils and ornaments, 
which are deposited in the royal cabinet of 
Madrid, and from some preserved in different 
collections in other parts of Europe, I have rea- 
son to believe that the workmanship is more to 
be admired on account of the rude tools with 
which it was executed, than on account of its 
intrinsic neatness and elegance ; and that the 
Peruvians, though the most improved of all the 



* Ulloa Voy. torn. i. 381, &c. Id. Entreten, p. 369, Sec, 
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BOOK AmericAhs, were not advanced beyond tbe in- 
fancy of arts. 
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Anh^- But notwithstanding sd many particulars, 
which seem to indicate an high degree of im- 
provement in Peru, other circumstances occur 
that suggest the idea of a society still in the 
first stages of its transition from barbarism to 

Kodtiit civilization. In all the dominions of the In- 
cas, Cuzco was the only place that bad the 
appearance, or was entitled to the name of a 
city. Every where else, the people lived most- 
ly in detached habitations, dispersed over the 
country, or, at the utmost, settled together 
in small villages.* But until men are brought 
to assemble in numerons bodies, and incorpo- 
rated in such close union, as to enjoy frequent 
intercourse, and to feel mutual dependence, 
they never imbibe perfectly the spirit, or as- 
sume the manners of social life. In a country 
of immense extent, with only one city, the pro- 
gress of manners, and the improvement either 
of the necessary or more refined arts, nnist 
have been so slow, and carried on under siich 
disadvantages, that it is more surprising the 
Peruvians should have advanced so £sur in re- 
finement, than that they did not proceed far- 
ther. 



« Zmie, Kku C9. Herrera, dec5. lib.TL c4. 




I9 consequence of t^^ state of imperfect 
union, the separation of professions in Peru was 
not so complete as among the Mexicans. The ^^ p^«^ 
less^Q^ly me^ associate, the more simple ane cfprofes. 
jtbeiM* maiviei^ |in4 .the fewer their wants. The "**^ 
cr»{i^ of Qoomion and most necessary use in 
Uff^ do not, in such a state, become so complex 
QX difficult* as U> render it requisite that men 
duHild l>e trained to them by any particular 
course of education. All the arts, accordingly, 
which were of daily and indi;^ensab}e utility, 
were eji^er^ised by every Peruvian indiscrimi- 
najtely. None but the artists employed in works 
of mere curiosity, or ornament, constituted a 
^separate orde^ of men, or were distinguished 
from other citizens.* 

F^xm the want of cities in Peru, another JUtUeoop 
Cjc^sequence followed- ITiere was little cotti- Srcoun^ 
inercial intercourse among the inhabitants of 
thtit great empire. The activity of commerce 
i^ cpeyal with the foundation of citi^; and 
from the moment that the members of any 
community settle in considerable numbers in 
one places its operations become vigorous. 
The citizen must depend for subsistence on 
the labour of those who cultivate the ground : 



* AcoiUif lib. vi. c. 15. Vegft» lib. t. c. 9. Herrera, 
dec 5. lib.iv. c.4. 
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They, in return, must receive some equivalent. 
Thus mutual intercourse is established, and the 
productions of art are regularly exchanged for 
the fruits of agriculture. In the towns of the 
Mexican empire, stated markets were held, 
and whatever could supply any want or desire 
of man was an object of commerce. But in 
Peru, from the singular mode of dividing pro- 
perty, and the manner in which the people 
were settled, there, was hardly any species of 
commerce carried on between different pro- 
vinces,* and the community was less acquaint- 
ed with that active intercourse, which is at 
once a bond of Union and an incentive to im- 
provement. 

UnwMrMke guT the uuwarlike spirit of the Peruvians 

spiiit of the * 

Pcnnriant. was the most remarkable, as well as the most 
fatal defect in their character.t The greater 
part of the rude nations of America opposed 
their invaders with undaunted ferocity, though 
with little conduct or success. The Mexicans 
maintained the struggle in defence of their 
liberties with such persevering fortitude, that 
it was with difficulty the Spaniards triumpbed 
over them. Peru was subdued at once, and al- 



* Vega, lib. vi. c. 8. 

t Xerez, 190. Sancho ap. Ram. iii. 372. Herrera, 
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most without resistance j find the most favour- ^^^ 
able opportunities of regaining their freedom, 
and of crushing their oppressors, were lost 
through the timidity of the people. Though 
the traditional history of the Peruvians repre- 
sents^ all the Incas as warlike princes, fre- 
quently at the head of armies which they led 
to victory and conquest; few symptoms of 
such a martial spirit appear in any of their 
operations subsequent to the invasion of the 
Spaniards. The influence, perhaps, of those 
institutions which rendered their manners gen- 
tle, gave their minds this unmanly softness; 
perhaps, the constant serenity and mildness of 
the climate may have enervated the vigour of 
their frame; perhaps some principle in their 
government, unknown to us, was the occs^ion 
of this political debility. Whatever may have 
been the cause, the fact is certain ; and there is 
not an instance in history of any people so little 
advanced in refinement, so totally destitute of 
military enterprise. This character hath de- 
scended to their posterity. The Indians of 
Peru are now more tame and depressed than 
any people of America. Their feeble spirits, 
relaxed in lifeless inaction, seem hardly cap- 
able of any bold or manly exertion. 

But besides those capital defects in the po- 
litical state of Peru, some detached circum- 
stances and facts occur in the Spanish writers. 
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which discover a conndanA^le remainda <rf 
harbarity in their Qian»eK8. A cruel custom, 
that prevailed in some of the most sav;^ 
tribes^ subsisted among the Peruvians. On 
the death of the Incas, and of other eminent 
persons, a considerable nmxAier of ibeir BttemA- 
ants was put to death, and interred amund 
their Ouacas, that they might appear in the 
next woiid with their former dignity, an&be 
served with tiie same respect On the dead 
of Huana-Capac, the most powerful <^ tb«r 
mooarchs, above a thousand victims were doom- 
ed to accompany him to the tomb.* In one 
particular their manners appear to have been 
more barbarous than those of mosf rudetiibes. 
Though acquainted with the use of fire in pre- 
paring maize, and other vegetables, for food, 
tbey devoured both flesh luid fish p&r&cdy 
raw, and astonished the Spaniards with a prac- 
tice repugnant to the ideas of aB civilized 
peoi^.t 

odier do. BuT though Mexico and Peru 9xe the pos- 
^r^ sessions of Spain in the New World, which, 
on account both of their ancient ^md present 
state, have attracted the gresitast sstt^tion; 
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1 hw eCBier damiiicms th^re aise far fromr being ^^^^ 
I iocoincteffaUey eidMi* in eartent or value* The ^ ^i - yi-,^ 
I greater pait of tfaem was reduced to suiagection 
I duriiig the first part of :&e sixteenth century, 
I hy private adventurers, who fitted out their 
fioorid} ^tnaments either in Hi8{)asdoia . or in 
CNd Spain ^ and were we. to follow each leader 
I in his progress, we i^ould discover the same 
idaring couri^e^ the same, persevering ardour, 
I the same rapacious desire of wealth, and the 
, same capacity of enduring and surmounting 
I every, thing in ordei* to attain it, which dis- 
I tinguished the operations of the Spaniards in 
their greater American conquests. But, in- 
stead of entering into a detail, which, from the 
similarity of tlie transactions, would appear 
almost a repetition of what has be«i already 
related, I shall satisfy myself with such a view Aimef sur. 
of those provinces of the Spanish empire in ^^**"' 
America, which have not hitherto been men* 
tioned, as may convey to my readers an ade- 
quate idea of its greatness, fertility, and opu- 
lence. 



I B£G»N with the countries contifi^uous to the &"*««» 

^ adjacent to 

two great moQarcbies of whos^ history and theeminre 
institutions I have given some account, and ^"*^* 
shall then briefly describe the other districts 
of Spanish America. The jurisdiction of the 
viceroy of New Spain extends over several pro- 
vinces, which were not subject to the dominion 
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v^^,y^ and Sonera, that stretch along the east aide c^ 
cinaioaand the Vermilioii Sea, or Gulf of CaUSpmia, 99 
^ well as the immense kingdom^ of New Navarre 
and New Mexico, which bend toatards the 
west and north, did not acknowle%6 the sove* 
reignty of Monte^ma^ ot his predecessors* 
Tb^e regions, not in&rior in magnitiiJie to all 
the MesUcan empire, ia« reduced, somief to a 
greater, others to a less degree of subjection to 
the Spanish ydke. They extend thiough the 
most del^htiid part of the temperate zpnej 
their soil is, in general, remarkably jfeitil^ and 
all their productions, wh^er animal or v^e* 
tidile, are most perfect in their kind. They 
have all a communication either with the Pap 
cific Ocean or with the Gulf of Mexico^ and 
n are watered by rivers which not only eniich 
them, but may become subservient to com* 
merce. The number of Spaniards settled in 
those vast Countries is indeed extremefy snuA : 
They may be said to have subdued ri^er thap 
to have occupied them. But if the popuhu 
tion in their ancient establishments in Ame- 
rica shall continue to increase, they may^ gra<> 
dually spread, over those provinces, of wbich^ 
however inviting, they have not hitherto been 
able to take full possession. 

BKOimiiiM. Ohjb circun^tance may contribute to the 
speedy population of some districts. Very rich 
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mifiei^ botfaiof gcM^and isilven hav^ beeii dis^ ^<^ 
ooverad iniMny of the regiotts which I hare 
aieBftioned^ Wherever these are opened, and 
worked^ whli success, a muHittide of people 
resort. Iti order to supply them with the ne- 
oeMiries of life, cultittttion must be increarsed, 
aitiiaos of various kiudft must assemble, and 
tfidustry as well as wealth will be gradually 
diffused. Many examples of this hkve occur- 
red- in d^rent parts of America^^ since they 
&i\ under the dominion of the Spaniards. Po-* 
pulous villages and large towns have suddenly 
arisen amidst uninhabited wilds and moun- 
tains; and the working of mines,* though far 
fkwa being' the most proper object towards 
wfaidi the attention of an inlant society should 
be turned, may become the means both of pro^ 
moting usefbl activity, and of augmenting the 
mimber of people. A recent and singular in- a i 



stance of this has happened, which, as it is but maikaUe 
MMe known in Eurc^e, and may be prodilc- ^^'^'^' 
five of great eflfects, merits attention. Th^ 
Spaniards settled in the provinces (^ Cinaloa 
and iSonora had been long disturbed by the de* 
pMdatiotis of some fierce tHbes of Indians: In 
the year I76S, the incursions of those savages 
became so frequeiit, and so destructive, that 
the Spanish inhabitants, in despair, applied to 
the Marquis de Croix, viceroy of Miexico, for 
such a body of troops as might enable them 
to drive those fomridd^le invaders from their 
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Bfljw placets, of KttfisA in the moui^ns* But the 
treaifury of Mexico was so much exhauated hy 
the large sums drawn from it, in order to sup^ 
port the late ww against Great Britein, . tl^ 
the vica^y could afford them no aid. The 
respect due to his virtues accomplished what 
Ills official power could not eflfect. He pre- 
vailed with the merchants of New i^in to ad- 
vance about two hundred thousand pesos for 
defra3ring the expense of the expedition. The 
war was conducted by an officer of abilities y 
and after being protracted for three years,^ 
chiefly by the difficulty of pursuing the fugi- 
tives over mountains and through defiles which 
were almost impassable, it terminated, in the 
year 1771> in the finaV submission of the tribes 
which had been so long the object of terror 
to the two provinces* In the course of this 
service, the Spaniards marched through coun* 
tries into which they seem not to have pene* 
trated before that time, and discovered mines 
of such value, as was astonishing even to men 
acquainted with the riches contained in the 
mountains of the New World. At CineguiJIa, 
in th^ province of Sonora, they entered a plain 
of fourteen leagues in extent, in which, at the 
depth of only sixteen inches, they found gold 
in grains of such a size, that some of them 
weighed nine marks, and in such quantities^ 
tjbat in a short time, with a few labonrers» they 
Greeted a thousand marks of gold in grainy 
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€fven without taking time to wash the eartti ^^^ 
that had been dug, which appeared to be so ^ 
rich, that persons of' skiB computed that it 
might yield what would be equal in value to a 
million of pesos. Before the end of Ae year pt^^ttMe 
1771j above two thousand persons were settled ^^ *^ 
in Oineguilla, under the government of proper 
magistrate^ and the inspection of iseveral ec- 
clesiastics. As sefVeral other mines, not inft- 
dior in richness to that of Cfneguilla, have been 
discovered, both in Skmora and Cinaloa,* it is 
probable that these neglected and diinly inba- 
bited provinces may. soon become as populous 
and valuable as any part of Ae Spanish empire 
in America. 

The peninsula of California, on the other c«ii«>niiaj 

its state 

side of the Vermilion Sea, seems to have been 
less known to the ancient Mexicans than the 
provinces which I have mentioned. It was 
discovered by Cortes in the year 1536*t Du- 
ring a long period it continued to be so little 
&equented, that even its form was unknown, 
and in most charts it was represented as an 
island, not as a peninsula.^ Though the cli- 
mate of this country, if we may judge from 
its situation, must be very desirable, the Spa- 
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^^Q^ niards have made amall .progress it peofrftfig 
it. ToDwrds tbe c^oeie <^ the laat eeotury; the 



Jesuits, who had great merit in expdbriog this 
neglected provioceb and in <Av'ditmg its rude 
iubabiteBts, impe rccp ti W y acqutred a dominnai 
oTer it as coosplete » t!kat whieh tfaejr possess- 
ed in their miaaiQiis iu Par$goayi and they la- 
boured to ftDtFodu€e into dt the same pc^tcy, 
and to govern the natives by the same maxims. 
In order to prevent the eourt of Spain from 
conoeiving any jealewy <^ tibeir designs «id 
operationsi they seem rtudiously to have de- 
preciated the couatry, by repres^rtiag tbe cli- 
mate as so dtsagieeable and unwbdesome, and 
the soil as so barren, that nothing but a zea- 
lous desire of converting the natives could 
have induced them to settle there.* Several 
public-si»rited citizens endeavoured to unde- 
ceive their sovereigns, and to give them a 
better view of Csdifomia; but in vain. At 
leBgth, on the expulsk>9 of the Jesuits from 
^t^!^ the Spanish dominions, the court of Madrid, 
impitmng. gg ppona at that juncture to suspect tbe pur^ 
of the Order's intentions, as formerly to con- 
fide in them with implicit trust, appomted 
Don Joseph Galvez, whose abilities have since 
raised him to the high rank of minister for the 
Indies, to visit that peninsula. His account 
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c^ the country was £»roi3mbte ; be ^nd the book 
pearl-^fishiuy on its oosstB to be vahtdble, and 
ht dmsover^ mines of gM of a very promise 
img appearance.*^ Froad its vicinity to Cmkm 
attd Sonorat it is probable, tlHit if the popula* 
&» of thesie pt ovuioes riiall increase in the 
manner ^rnhkh I have supposed, Califomia 
may, by degrees, reccdve from them such a 
Memtt of inhabttants^ as to be no longer rec« 
loaned among the desolate mid tis^ess districts 
of ^ SpaoMi empire. 

On the east of Mexico, Yucatan and Hon>- ^^ 
duras are comprehanded in the government of duns. 
New Spain, though anoently they can hardly 
be said to faive fmrned a park of the Mexicanr 
emj^ice. These large provinces, stretchi^ fVom 
tlie Bay of Campeachy beyond Cape Gracias a 
Dm^ do not, like the other territories of Spain 
im the New Woild, derive tiieir value either 
Ifom the ferttlily of their soil, w the richne^ 
of &eir mines ; but they produce, in greater 
sinmdusce than any part of Ammca, the log* 
irood^tree, which, in dying some colours, is so 
€u! preferable to any other materia^ that the 
consumption of it in Eon^e is considerable, 
ami it has become im artide in commerce of 
gcsat vahie. Dmring a. long period, no Euro- 
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pean nttion intruded upon the Spaiiiaitls in 
those proTifices, or attempted to cbtain any 
8h»re in this branch of tra&. But after ibe 
conquest of Jamaica by the Engltrii) it soon 
appeared that a f(M*midable rival was now seat^ 
ed in the neighbourhood of the SfKutfsh teni* 
tofies. One of the first objects which tempted 
the English settled in tliat island. Was the great 
profit arising from the logwood trade, and tiie 
facility <^ wresting some portion of it frcnn die 
'^^ Spaniards. Some adventurers from Jamaica 
made the first attempt at Cape Catoche, the 
south-east promontory of Yucatan, ami by cut- 
ting logwood there, carried on a gainful traffic. 
When most of the trees near the coart in that 
place were fdled, tiiey removed to the island 
of Trist, in the Bay of Campeachy, and in 
later times, their principal staticm has been in 
the Bay of Honduras. The S^niards, alarm^ 
ed at this encroachment, endeavoured by ne* 
gociation, remonstrances, and open force, to 
prevent the English from obtaining any foot- 
ing on that part of the American continent 
But after struggling against it for ^mare tlwn a 
century, the disasters of last war extorted frcmi 
the court of Madrid a reluctant consent to to- 
lerate this settlement of foreigners in the heart 
of its territories.* The pain which this hum- 
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bHiig coDcession occasion^ seeii» to faaTe 
prompted the Spaniards to devise a method of 
rendering it of little consequence> more eflfec- 
tual than aU Ihe effiirts of negociation or vio« 
lence. The logwood produced on the west 
coast of Yacatan, where the soil is dner^ is in 
quality far superior to diat which grows on 
tike marshy grounds where the English are 
settled. By ^icouraging the cuttiiig of tboB^ and ttniMi 
and penoMtting the importatioo of it into S^n 
without paying any duty/ such vigour has 
been given to this branch oi commerce^ and 
the logwood which the En^ish bring to mar* 
ket has sunk so much in value, thttt tbeir trade 
to 4he Bay of Honduras has gradually de*- 
clinedt wice it obtained a legal sancticm; 
and, it: is pnobride, will soon be, finally aban- 
dotied. In that event, Yucatan and Honduras 
wiU become possessions of ccmsid^»ble impor« 
tance to Spain. 

Sriix farther east thim Honduras: lie the ^<»*; «»«• 

and Vers- 

two i»-ovifices of Costa Rica and Veragua, gua. 
whicb Ukewise belong to the viceroyalty of 
New Spain ; but both have been so mnch ne- 
glected by the JS^umiards, and ai^ aj^mrently . 
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^^ ofMch simII value, ^at they fliefk no parti- 
oidar attenticm. 



cfaoi Ths most impcNtaiit province dependixig on 
the vkttoyalty of Peru is Chili. The Jjocas 
had eataUidied tbrar dosfunion in soine of its 
northern districts ; but in the greater part of 
thecountiy, its galhmt and Ugh-spirited inha^ 
bikaats nudntained their indqpradence. The 
Spaniards^ allured by the fame of its opulence^ 
early attempted the oonquest of it under Diego 
AlmagtOf and after his death, Pedro de Val^ 
Mmm resumed the dies^. Both met with 
^rce iqppcMBtion. The £»rmer retinquisbed 
due enterprise in the number whidi I have 
mentioned.^ The latter, after having givi^n 
many displays both of courage and mflitar^ 
skiU, vms cut oi^ together ^with a (considerable 
body of troops under his command. &ancisco 
de Villagra, Valdivia's lieutenant by his sj^^ 
rited conduct, checked the natives in their 
carea^, and saved the remainoter of the SpsL- 
niards from destruction. By degrees, all the 
champaign country along the coast was sub* 
jected to the Spanish dominion. The momi- 
tamous country is still possessed by the Pml- 
ches, Araucos, and other tribes of its original 
inhabitants, formidable neighbours to the Spa- 
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niords ; with whom, duriif^ the cmt^ of tw6 ^^^^ 
centuries, ikiey have been obliged to muimuAtk 
almost perpetiml hostility^ suspended only by a 
£srw interv^s of insecure peace. 

That part of Chili, then, which may pro- Eiceiknct 
perly be deemed a Spanish province, is a nar- nJ^nd 
TOW distric*, extending along the coast from •* 
the desert of Atacamas to the island of Chiloe^ 
above nine hundred miles. Its climate is the 
liMSt delicious in the New World, and h hardly 
equalled by that of any region on the fkce of 
the earth. Hioi^ bordering on the toriid 
zone, it never feels the extremity of heat, 
being screened on the east by the Andes, and 
refreshed from the west by cooling sea^breeees. 
The temperature of the air is so mild tod 
equable, that the Spaniards give it tbe pre- 
ference to that of the southern provinces in 
their native country. The fertility of the soil 
corresponds with the benignity of the ciimate^ 
and is wonderfully accommodated to European 
productions. The most valuable of these, 
com, wine, and oil, abound in Chili, as if they 
bad been native to the country. All the 
fruits imported from Europe attain to frill ttia- 
turity there. The animals of our hemisphere 
not only multiply, but improve in this ddight* 
fill region. Ttie homed cattle are of larger 
fiize than those of Spain. Its breed of hoi^ies 
surpasses, both in beauty and in spirit, the fa- 
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BOOK mous Andalustan race from which they spnmg^ 
Nor ha9 nature exhausted her bounty on tk 
surface of theearth ; she has stored its bovris 
with riches. Valuable mines of gold, of ^m, 
of ooipper^ and of lead, have been discovered 
in various parts of it. 

<^f»t^ A COUNTRY distinguished by so maaj bless- 

i^ ings, We may be apt to conclude, would eaAy 

become a favourite station of the Spaniardi^ 

and must have been cultivated with pecoliar 

predilection and care. Instead of this, a great 

part of it remains unoccupied. In aU ihu 

extent of country, there are not above e^tj 

thousand white inhabitants, and about three 

times that number of ^negroes and.peopkof a 

mixed race. The most fertile soil in Am&ia 

Ues uncultivated, and some of its most pro- 

mising mines remain unwrought. Strange as 

this neglect of the l^aniards to avail them- 

sdves of advantages which seemed to court thmr 

acceptance may appear, the causes of it can 

be traced. The only intercourse ofSpsdn witli 

its colonies in the South Sea, was carried on 

during two centuries by the aanaal fleet to 

Porto-Bello. All the produce of these colonies 

was shipped in the ports of Callao or Arica in 

Peruj for Panama, and carried from thence 

across the isthmus. All the commodities which 

they received from the mother-country were 
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( conveyed from Panama to the same faarbottnu ^ok 
t Thus both the exports and imports of Chili ^^y^ 
I passed through the hands of merchants settled 
I in Pern. These had of course a profit on 
I each ; and in both transactions the Chilese felt 
their own subordination ; and having no direct 
intercourse with the parent state, they depend- 
ed upon another province for the diqx>sal of 
I their productions, as well as for the supply of 
I their wants« Under such discouragements, 
peculation could not increase, and industry 
was destitute of one chief incitem^it But .J*??fL?^ 
now that Spain, from motives which I shall 
mention hereafter, has adopted a new system, 
and carries on her commerce with the colonies 
in the South Sea, by ships which go round 
Cape Horn, a direct intercourse is opened 
between Chili and the mother-country. The 
gold, the silver, and the other commodities of 
the province, will be exchanged in its own har- 
bours fiur the manufactures of Europe. Chili 
may speedily rise into that importance among 
the Spanish settlements to which it is entitled 
by its natural advantages. It may become the 
granary of Peru, and the other provinces along 
the Pacific Ocean. It may supply them with 
wine, with cattle, with horses, with henqi, and 
maiiy other articles for which they now depend 
upon Europe. Though the new system has 
been established only a few years, those efiects 
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BOOK i£it}k9aidtmiy:U)heQhteeveA.'^ IfttilMai 
^^ he adhered to with aoy steadiaesB fw htdf a 
Cttfituiy^ one may veBturo to foretd, that po* 
pdatuMit industry^ and opulence^ will advance 
m thsa province with rapid progreai. 

To the east of the Andes^ die provinocsisf 
Tuomnanand Rio de la Plata border on Chflt, 
rlS^^ ^Bd like it were dependent on the vic^royaLty 
of Peru. These regions of immense extent 
atretdi in length from north to south above 
tUrteen hundred miles* and in breadth mom 
NorthM than a thousand. This counti7> which, is 
m^^ kcgier than moet European kii^oikis, wtm 
tally fiinns itadf into two great divisions* <me 
on the north, and the other im the ^outh df 
Bio de la l^lota. The former comprehends 
Paraguay} the famous missions of the Jesuits^ 
and several other districts. But as disjMitea 
have long subssted. between the courts of 
£^n and Portugal concerning its boundaries* 
wbsdi» it is prohaUe* will be soon finally ascer- 
tained* either amicably or by the dtdsion of 
the sword* I choose to reserve my account of 
this northern division* until I enter upon the 
hiatory of Portuguese America* with which it 
is intinuitdy connected j and* in relating it» . I 
shidl be able* from authentic materials* su|i- 
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plied: bodi by Spaki anfl Porti^^ to gtiie a ^^^ 
iiill and accumte deKsiptton of the Qpenitiom v^^w 
and viewa of the Jesuits^ in rearing that sm*- 
gular ftixcic of poliqr in Am^rjoa* whicb baa 
drawn so much attention, and haa been so im* 
perfectly understood. The latter division of 
tibe^fMrovince contains the governments of Tui> 
cum^a and Buenos- Ayres, and to these I sfadlL 
at preoenk cctfifine my observations. 

The Spaniards entered this part ©f America ^f^ 
hy the river De la Plata j and thongh a socces* . 
aion of cruel disasters befel them in their early 
att^npts to establish their dominion in it, diey 
were encouraged to perstrt in the design, at 
first by the hopes of discovering mines in the 
ititei:k>r country^ and afterwards fay the neces- 
sity of occupying it, in order to prevait any 
other nation from settling there, and penetrate 
itig]^ this route into their rich pbssesMomt m 
Peru. Bat except at Buenos* Ayres, they have 
made no settlement of any omsequence in afi 
die vMt space which I have mentioned. Thare 
ace indeed^ scattered over it^ a few places on 
whidt they have bestowed die name of towi0» 
and to which they have endeavoured to add 
some dignity, by erectii^ them into bishopnea; 
but they are na better than paltry vilh^es, each 
with two or three hundred inhabitants. One 
circumstance, however, which was not origi- 
aally foreseen, has contrftuted to render this 
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BJgK district, tbough thinly peojded, of dodsidendble 
nnportance. Hie province of Tucoman^ to^ 
gether widi the country to the scnith of the 
Bata, instead <rf* being covered with wood like 
other parts of America, fonlis one extendve 
open plain, almost without a tr«* The soil is 
a deep fertile mould, watered by msmy streams 
descending from the Andes, and clokhed in 
perpetual verdure. In this rich pasturage, the 
horses and cattle imported by the i^aniards 
from £ur<^ have multipited to a degree which 
almost exceeds belief. This has enabled the 
inhabitants, not only to open a lucrative trade 
with F^ru, by supplying it with cattk, horses, 
and mules, but to carry on a commerce no less 
beneficial, by the exportation of hides to Eu- 
rope. From both the colony has derived great 
advantages. But its commodious sitiiation for 
carrying on contraband trade, has been the 
chief source of its pro^rity . While the court 
of Madrid adhered to its ancient system, withi 
respect to its communication with America, 
the river De la Pli^, lay so inuch out of the 
course of Spanish navigation, that interlo- 
pers, almost without any risk of being either 
observed or obstructed, could pour in Eutq- 
peM mantt&ctures in such quantities, that they 
not only supplied the wants of the colony, but 
were conveyed into all the eastern districts of 
Peru. When the Portuguese in Brasil extend- 
ed their settlements to the banks of Rio de la 
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Plata, a new channel was opened, by which book 
prohibited commodities flowed into the Spa- ^^i^^ 
nish territories, with still more facility, and in 
greater abundance* This illegal traffic, how- 
ever detrimental to the parent state, contribut- 
ed to the increase of the settlement which had 
the immediate benefit of it, and Buenos- Ayres 
became gradually a populous and opulent town. 
What may be the effect of the alteration lately 
made in the government of this colony, ^e 
nature of which shall be described in the sub-* 
sequent Book, cannot hitherto be known. 

All the^ other territories of Spain in the otfcocfcr. 
New Worl^, the islands excepted, of whose spun. 
discovery and reduction I have formerly given 
an account, are comprehended under two great 
divisions ; the former denominated the King- 
dom of Tierra Firm6, the provinces of which 
stretch along the Atlantic, from the eastern 
frontier of New Spain to the mouth of the 
Orinoco J the latter, the New Kingdom of 
Granada, situated in the interior country. 
With a short view of these I shall close this 
part of my work. 

To the east of Veragua^ the last province r^aricB. 
subject to the viceroy of Mexico, lies the 
Isthmus of Darien^ Though it was in this 
part of the continent that the Spaniards first 
began to plant colonies, they hav^ made no 
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BOOK considerable progress in peopling it. As the 
.J^"-^. country is extremely mountainous, deluged 
^"^^^"^ with rain during a good part of the year, re^ 
marfcaWy unhealthful, and contains no mines 
of great value, the Spaniards would probably 
have abandoned it altogether, if they had not 
been allured to continue by the excellence of 
the harbour of Porto-Bello on the oqe sea, and 
that of Panama on the otlier. These have 
been called the keys to the communication 
between the North and South Sea^ between 
Spain and her most valuable colonies. In 
consequence of this advantage, Panama has 
become a considerable and thriving town. 
The pecidiar noxiousness of its climate has 
prevented Porto-Bello from increasing in the 
same proportion. As the intercourse with the 
settlements in the Pacific Ocean is now car- 
ried on by another channel, it is probable 
that both Porto-Bello and Panama will de- 
cline, when no longer nourished and enriched 
by that commerce to which they were indebt- 
ed for their prosperity, and even their exist- 
ence. 

carthagena Th^ proviuccs of Carthagcna and Santa 
m^^ Martha stretch to the eastward of the Isthmus 
of Darien. The country still continues moun- 
tainous, but its valleys begin to expand, are 
well watered, and extremely fertile. Pedro 
de Heredia subjected this part of America to 
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the crown of Spain, about the year X532. It book 
is thinly peopled, and of course ill cultivated. 
It produces, however, a variety of valuable 
drugs, and some precious stones, particularly 
emeralds. But its chief importance is derived 
from the harbour of Carthagena, the safest and 
best fortified of any in the American dominions 
of Spain. In a situation so favourable, com- 
merce soon began to flourish. As early as the 
year 1544, it seems to have b^en a town of 
some note. But when Carthagena was chosen 
as the port in which the galeons should first 
begin to trade on their arrival from Europe, 
and to which they were directed to return, in 
order to prepare for their voyage homeward, 
the commerce of its inhabitants was so much 
favoured by this arrangement, that it soon be- 
came one of the most populous, opulent, and 
beautiful cities in America. There is, how- 
ever, reason to apprehend, that it has reached 
its highest point of exaltation, and. that it will 
be so far affected by the change in the Spanish 
system of trade with America, which has with- 
drawn from it the desirable visits of the galeons, 
as to feel at least a temporary decline. But 
the wealth now collected there will soon find 
or create employment for itself, and may be 
turned with advantage into some new channel. 
Its harbour is so safe, and so conveniently 
situated for receiving commodities from Eu- 
rope J its merchants have been so long accus- 
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BOOK tomed to convey these into all the adjacent 
""M^ -m^' provinces, that it is probaWe they will still re- 
tain this branch of trade, and Carthagena con- 
tinue to be a city of great importance. 

Venezuela. The province contiguous to Santa Martha 
on the east, was first visited by Alonso de 
Ojeda, in the year 1499 ;* and the Spaniards^ 
on their landing there, having observed some 
huts in an Indian village built upon pites, in 
order to raise them above the stagnated water 
which covered the plain, were led to bestow 
upon it the name of Venezuela, or Little 
Venice, by their usual propensity to find a 
resemblance between what they discovered in 
America, and the objects which were famiUar 
to them in Europe* They made some attempts 
£o settle there, but with little success^ TTie 
final reduction of the province was accomplish- 
ed by means very different from those to which 
Spain was indebted for its other acquisitions in 
the New World. The ambition of Charles V- 
often engaged him in operations of such va- 
riety and extent, that his revenues were not 
sufficient to defray the expense of carrying 
them into execution. Among other e^po^-? 
ents for supplying the deficiency of bis ftw^ds^ 
he had borrowed large sums from Che Yeber» 
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of Aiig^urg, the most opulent merchants at ^vnf" 
that time in Europe. By way of retribution ^— v"^ 
for these, or in hopes, perhaps, of obtaining a 
new loan, he bestowed upon them the province 
of Venezuela, to be held as an hereditary fief 
•from the crown of Castile, on condition that 
within a limited time they should render them- 
selves masters of the country, and establish a 
colony there. Under the direction of such 
persons, it might have been expected that a 
settlement would have been established on 
maxims very different from those of the Spa- 
niards, and better calculated to encourage such 
useful industry as mercantile proprietors might 
have known to be the most certain source of 
prosperity and opulence. But unfortunately 
they committed the execution of their plan to 
some of those soldiers of fortune with which 
Germany abounded in the sixteenth century. 
These adventurers, impatient to amass riches, 
that they might speedily abandon a station 
wWch they soon discovered to be very un- 
comfortable, instead of planting a colony in 
order to cultivate and improve the country, 
wandered from district to district in search of 
mines, plundering the natives with unfeeling 
rapacity, or oppressing them by the imposition 
of intolerable tasks. In the course of a few 
years, their avarice and exactions, in compa- 
rison with which those of the Spaniards were 
moderate, desolated the province so complete- 
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BOOK ly, that it could hardly afford them subsistence, 
and the Velsers relinquished a property from 
which the inconsiderate conduct of their agents 
left them no hope of ever deriving any advan- 
tage.* When the wretched remainder of the 
Germans deserted Venezuela, the Spaniards 
again took possession of it ; but notwithstand- 
ing many natural advantages, it is one of 
their most languishing and unproductive set- 
tlements. 



Caraccas 

and Ciinuu 



The provinces of Caraccas and Cumana are 
the last of the Spanish t^ritories on this coast ; 
but in relating the origin and operations of the 
mercantile company, in which an exclusive 
right of trade with them has been vested, I 
shall hereafter have occasion to consider tiiieir 
state and productions. 

^ King- •pjjj, j^g^ Kingdom of Granada is entirely an 
Granada, inland couutry of great extent. This impor- 
tant addition was made to the dominions of 
Spain iabout the year 1536, by Sebastian de 
Benalcazar and Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada, 
two of the bravest and most accomplished oflS- 
cers employed in the conquest of America. 
The former, who commanded at that time in 
Quito, attacked it from the south ; the latter 
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made his invasion from Santa MaiHia on the 30ok 
north* As the original inhabitants of this re- 
gion were farther advanced in improvement 
than any people in America but the Mexicans 
and Peruvians,* they defended themselves with 
great resolution and good conduct. The abi- 
fities and perseverance of Benalcazar and Que- 
sada surmounted all opposition, though not 
without epcountering many dangers, and re- 
duced the country into the form of a Spanish 
{province. 

The New Kingdom of Granada is so far ele- 
vated above ike level of the sea, that though it 
approaches almost to the equator, the climate 
is remarkably temperate. The fertility of its 
valleys is not inferior to that of the richest dis- 
tricts in America, and its higher grounds yield 
gold and precious stones of various kinds. It 
is not by dig^ng into the bowels of the earth 
that this gold is found ; it is mingled with the 
soil near the surface, and separated from it by 
repeated washing with water. This operation 
is carried on wholly by negro slaves ; for though 
the chill subterranean air has been discovered, 
by experience, to be so fatal to them, that they 
cannot b^ employed with advantage in the deep 
silver mines, they are more capable of perform- 



* Book iv. vol. ii. p. 139, &c. 
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BOOK ing the other species of labour than Indiam. 
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As the natives in the New Kingdom of Grana- 
da are exempt from that service, whieh has 
wasted their race so rapidly in other parts of 
America, the country is still remarkably popiir 
lous. Some districts yield gold with a proiu« 
sion no less wonderful than that in the vale of 
Cineguilla, wliich I have formerly mentioned^ 
and it is often found in large jp^^fo^, or grains, 
which manifest the abundance in which it is 
produced. On a rising ground near Pamplona, 
single lal)ourers have collected in a day what 
was equal in value to a thousand pesos.* A 
late governor of Santa Fe brought with him to 
Spain a lump of pure gold, estimated to be 
worth seven hundred and forty pounds sterling. 
This, which is, perhaps, the largest and finest 
specimen ever found in the New World, is now 
deposited in the royal cabinet of Madrid. But 
without founding any calculation on what is 
rare and extraordinary, the value of the gold 
usually collected in this country, particular^ 
in the provinces of Popayan and Choco, is of 
considerable amount. Its towns ore populous 
and flourishing. The nujnber of inhabitants 
in almost every part of the country daily in- 
creases. Cultivation and industry of variotis 
kinds begin to be encouraged, and to proispen 



* Piedrahita, Hist, d^l N. Jleyno, p, 481. MS. penes roe. 
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A consideraible trade is carried on with Carthsu book 

yii 
gena, the produce of the mines, and other com- \^^„^^ 

modities, being conveyed down the great river 

of St Magdalene to that city. On another 

quarter, the New Kingdom of Granada has a 

communication with the Atlantic by the river 

Orinoco ; but the country which stretches 

along its banks towards the east, is little 

inown; and imperfectly occupied by the Spa- 

A3iards^ 
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Note !• p, 4. 



IDe SolIS contends, that as Narvaez had no inter- 
preters, he could hold no intercourse with the people 
x)f the provinces, nor converse with them in anyway 
but by signs, and that it was equally impossible for 
him to carry on any communication with Montezuma. 
Lib. iv. c. 7. But it is upon the authority of Cortes 
himself that I relate all the particulars of Narvaez's 
correspondence, both with Montezuma and with his 
subjects in the maritime provinces. Relat. Ramus, 
iii. 244. A. C. Cortes affirms, that there was a mode 
of intercourse between Narvaez and the Mexicans, 
but does not explain how it was carried on. Bernal 
Diaz supplies this defect, and informs us» that the three 
deserters who joined Narvaez acted as interpreters, 
having acquired a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage, c. 110. With his usual minuteness, he men- 
tions their names and characters, and relates, in chap- 
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ter 122, how they were punished for their perfidy. 
The Spaniards had now resided above a year among 
the Mexicans; and it is not surprisbg that several 
among them should have made some proficiency in 
speaking their language. This seems to have been 
Uie case. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 1. Both B. Diaz, 
who was present, and Herrera, the most accurate and 
best informed of all the Spanish writers, agree with 
Cortes in his account of the secret correspondence car- 
ried on with Montezuma. Dec. 2. lib. x. c. 18, 19. 
De Solis seems to consider it as a discredit to Cortes, 
hb hero, that Montezuma should have been ready to 
engage in a correspondence with Narvaez. He sup- 
poses that monarch to have contracted such a wonder- 
fiil affection for the Spaniards, that he was not solici- 
tous to be delivered from them. After the indignity 
with which he had been treated, such an affection is 
incredible ; and even De Solis is obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that it must be looked upon as one of the mira- 
ges which God had wrought to facihtate the conquest ; 
lib. iv. c. 7. The truth is, McmteKuma, howeva* much 
overawed by his dread of the Spaniards, was extremely 
impatient to recover his liberty. 



Note II. p. 22. 

These words- 1 have borrowed from the anonymous 
Account of the European Settlements in America, 
published by Dodsley, in two volumes 8vo ; a work of 
so much merit, that I should think there is hardly any 
' writw in the age who ought to be ashamed of acknow- 
ledging himself to be the author of it. 
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KoTE III. p. SO. 

The contemporary historians differ considerably 
with respect to the loss of the Spaniards on this occa« 
sion. Cortes, in his second despatch to the Emperor, 
makes the number only ISO. Relat. ap. Ramus, iii^ 
p. 249. A. But it was manifestly his interest, at that 
juncture, to conceal from the court of Spain the full 
extent of the loss which he hftd sustained. De Solis, 
always studious to diminish every misfortune that befel 
his countrymen, rates their loss at about two httndred 
men. ' Lib. iv. c. 19. B. Diaz affirms that they lost 
870 men, and that only 440 escaped from Mexico; 
c. 128. p. 108. B. Palafox, Bishop of Los Angeles, 
who seems to have inquired into the early transactions 
of his countrjrmen in New Spain with great attenticm^ 
confirms the accoimt of B. Diaz, with respect to the 
extent of their loss. Virtudes del Indio, p. 22. Go- 
mara states their loss at^ 450 men. Cron. c. 109. 
Some months afterwards, when Cortes had received 
several reinforcements, he mustered hh troops, and 
foimd them to be only 590. Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. 
p. 255. E. Now, as Narvaez brought 880 men into 
New Spain, and about 400 of Cortes's soldiers were 
then alive, it is evident that his loss, in the retreat from 
Mexico, must have been much more considerable than 
what he mentions. B. Diaz, solicitous to magnify the 
dangers and sufferings to which he and his^ fellow- 
conquerors were exposed, may have exaggerated their 
loss ; but, in my opinion, it cannot well be estimated 
at le^s than 600 men» 
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Note IV. p. 55. 

Some remains of dus great work are still vi^ble^ and 
tbe spot where the brigantines were built and launched 
is still pointed out to strangers. Torquemada viewed 
thenu Monarq. Indiana, vol. i. p. 531. 



Note V. p. 64. 

The station of Alvarado on die causeway of Tacuba 
was tbe nearest to the city. Cortes observes, that there 
they could distinctly observe what passed when their 
countrymen were sacrificed. Relat. ap. Ramu^. lii. 
p. 273. K B. Diaz, who belonged to Alvarado's 
division, relates what he beheld with his own eyes; 
c. 152. p. 148. b. 149. a. Like a man whose courage 
was so clear as to be above suspicion, he describes with 
his usual simplicity the impression which this spectacle 
made upon him. << Before," says he, ** I saw the 
breasts of my companions opened, thdr hearts yet flut- 
tering offered to an accursed idol, and dieir flesh de- 
voured by their exulting enemies, I was accustomed 
to enter a battle, not only without fear, but with high 
spirit. But firom that time I never advanced to fight 
the Mexicans without a secret horror and anxiety; my 
heart trembled at the thoughts of the death whicli I 
had seen them suffer." He takes care to add, that as 
soon as die combat began, his terror went off; and in- 
deed his adventurous bravery on every occasicm is fiill 
evidence of this. B. Diaz, c. 156. p. 157. a. 
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Note VL p. 71. 

One circumstance in this siege merits particular no* 
tice. The account which the ^anish writers give of 
the numerous armies employed in the attack or defence 
of Mexico seems to be iiicredible. According to Cortes 
himself, he had at one time 150,000 auxiliary Indians 
in his service. Relat. Ramus, iii. 275. E* Gomara 
asserts, that they were above 200,000. Cron, c. 136. 
Herrera, an author of higher authority, says, they 
were about 200,000. Dec. 3. lib. i. c. 19. NoAe of 
the contemporary writers ascertain explicitly the num- 
ber of persons in Mexico during the siege. But Cortes 
on several occasions mentions the nmnber of Mexicans 
who were slain, or who perished for want of food; and 
if we may rely on those circumstances, it is probable 
that above two hundred thousand must have been shut 
up in the town. But the quantity of provisions neces* 
sary for the subsistence of such vast multitudes assem- 
bled in one place, diuring three months, is so greats 
and it requires so much foresight and arrangement to 
collect these, and lay them up in magazines, so as to be 
certain of a regular supply, that one can hardly believe 
that this could be accomplished in a country where 
agriculture was so imperfect as in the Mexican empire, 
where there were no tame animals, and by a people na- 
turally so improvident, and so incapable of executing 
a complicated plan, as the most improved Americans* 
The Spaniards, with all their care and attention, fared 
very poorly, and were often reduced to extreme dis- 
tress for want of provisions. B. Diaz, p. 142. Cortes 
Relat. 271. D. Cortes on one occasion mentions 

26 
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slightly the subsistence of his army; and after acknow- 
ledging that they were often in great want, adds, that 
they received supplies from the people of the country, 
offish, and of some fruit, which he calls the cherries of 
the country. Ibid. B. Diaz says, that they had cakes 
of maize, and cerasas de la tierra ; and when the* season 
of these was over, another fruit, which he calls Tunas ; 
but their most comfortable subsistence was a root which 
die Indians use as food, to which he gives the name of 
QfuliteSf p. 142. The Indian auxiliaries had one 
means of subsistence more than the Spaniards. They 
fed upon the bodies of the Mexicans whom they Idlled 
in battle. Cort^ Relat 176. C. B. Diaz confirms his 
relation, and adds, that when the Indians returned 
from Mexico to their own country, they carried with 
them large quantities of the flesh of the Mexicans salted 
or dried, as a most acceptable present to their friends, 
that they might have the plieasure of feeding upon the 
bodies of their enemies in their festivals, p. 157. De 
Solis, who seems to consider it as an imputation of 
discredit to his countrymen, that they should act in 
concert with auxiliaries who fed upon human flesh, is 
solicitous to prove that the Spaniards endeavoured to 
prevent their associates from eating the bodies of the 
Mexicans, lib. v. c. 24. But he has no authority for 
this from the original historians* Neither Cortes him^ 
self, nor B. Diaz, seem to have had any such scruple ^ 
and, on many occasions, mention the Indian repasts, 
which were become familiar to them, without any 
mark of abhorrence. Even with this additional stock 
of food for the Indians, it was hardly possible to pro- 
cure subsistence for armies amounting to such numbers 
as we find in the Spanish writers. Perhaps the best 
solution of the difiiculty is, to adopt the opmicm of 
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B. Diaz dd Giatillo, the most artless of all the Histaria^ 
dares primitivos. *^ When GrcHxiaFa (says he) on sodm 
occaaioBs relates^ that there were so many thousand 
Indians our auxiliaries, and on others, that tibere were 
so many thousand bouses in this or that town, na re* 
gard is to be paid to his enumeration, as he has na 
authority for it, the numbers not being in reality the* 
fifth of what he relates* If we add together the dif-« 
ferent numbers which he mentions, that country would 
ccMitain loore millions than there a^e in Castile ;" c. 
129. But though some considerable deduction should 
c^tainly'be made from the Spanish account^ of the 
Mexican forces, they must have been very numerous^ 
for nothing but an immense superiority in number 
could have enabled them to withstand a body of nine 
hundred Spaniards, conducted by a leader of such, 
abilities as Cortes.. 



iJoTE VII. pr 90; 

In relating the oppressive and cruel proceedings of 
the conquercys of New Spain, I have not followed B. 
de tas Casas as my guide. His account of them, Re- 
lac. de la Destruyc. p. 18, &c. is manifestly exaggerate 
ed« It is from the testimony of Cortes himself, and of 
Gomara, who wrote under his eycy that I have taken 
my account c^ the punishment of the Panucans, and 
they relate it without any disapprobation. B. Diaz, 
contrary to his usual custom^ mentions it only in gene- 
ral term^ c. 162. Herrera, solicitous to extenuate this 
barbarous" action of his countrymen, though he men- 
tions ear caaaques, and 400 men of note, as being coa» 
demned to the flames, asserts, that thirty only were 

VOL* III* B b 
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burnt, and the rest parcl<med. Dec S. lib. t. c» 7. 
But this is contrary to the testimony of the original 
historians, particularly of Gomara, whom it i^ipearf 
he had consulted, as he adopts several of his expres* 
sions in this passage. iThe pimishm^it of GuatimoziD 
is.related by the most aiith^itic of the Spanish writeta. 
Torquemada has extracted from a history of Tezeuccv 
composed in the Mexican tongue^ an account of thia 
transaction, more fiiTOorahle to Guatimozin than that 
of the Spanish authors. Mon. Indiana, i. 575. Ac* 
cording to the M^can account, Cortes had scarcely 
a shadow of evidence to jurtify sudi a wanton act of 
cruelty. R Diaz affirms, that Guatimozin and his 
fellow-sufferers asserted their innocence with their last 
breath, and that many of the Spanish soldiers con- 
dmnned this action of Cortes, as equally unneoessary 
and unjust, p. 200. b. 201. a. 



Note VIII. p.9S. 

The motive for undertakii^ this expedition was, to 
punish Christoval de Olid, one of his offic^irs,^ who had 
revolted against him, and aimed at establishing an in- 
dependent jurisdiction. Cortes regarded this insurrec- 
tion as of such dangerous example, and dreaded so 
much the abilities and pc^ularity of its author, that in 
person he led the body of troops destined to suppvess 
it. He marched^ according to Gomara, three thou- 
sand miles, through a country abounding with thidc 
forests, nigged mountains^ deep rivers, thinly inhabit- 
ed, and cultivated only in a few jdaces. * What he 
suffered from &min^ from the hostility of the natives, 
firom the climate^ imd from hardships of every i^iecies. 
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faa notlung in history parallet to it, bift whut occurs 
ilk ^^ adventures of the other discoverers and con- 
qnerort of the New World. Cortes was anployed in- 
tibitt dreadfol service above two jrears; and though it 
was not distinguished by any splendid ^v^it,. he exhi- 
bited^ dilring the course of it, greater pen^dnal cou-* 
ttge^ more fortitude of mind, more perseverance and 
patience^ ihaii m any other period or scene in his life. 
Herrera, dec. 3. libr vi« vii viii. ix. Gomara, Cron. 
c. 163— 177. B.Diaz, 174—190. Cortes, MS. jp^<?« 
me* Were one to write a life of Cortes, the account 
of this expedition should occupy a splendid place in it. 
In a general history of America, as the expedition was 
productive of no great event, the mention of it id suffi- 



Note IX. p. 196. 

Aceoi^iKc^ to Hemnray the treasure iPi^db Cortes 
brought with him^ consisted of fifteen hundred marks 
of wrought plate, two hundred thousand pesos of fine 
gold, and ten thoudand of mferior standard, many 
ndi jewels, one in particular worth forty thousand 
pesos, and several trinkets and ornaments of value. 
Sec«4« IslKiii* Cr8. libriv. c. 1. He afterwards en- 
gaged to give ft portictti widi his daughter of a hun- 
dted thousand pesos. Oomara, Crou. c* 237- The 
fottune which he left his sons was very considerable. 
But, as we have before related, the sum divided among 
the conquerors, on the first reduction of Mexico, was 
xery «maU. There appears, then, to be some reason 
fittr su«peetiiig that the accusations of Cortes's enemies 
wer^ not altogethw destitute of foundation. They 
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charged faim with having applied to hit own? use a 
disproportionate share of the Mexicasi spoik; with 
having concealed the royal treasures of Mtatoeuna 
and Guatimozin; with defrauding the kit^ 6f his 
fifUi; and robbing his followers, of what was dae ta 
them. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 15. dea 4. lib.iii. 
c. 8. Some of the conqnevors themselves entertained 
suspidons of the same land rwith req)ect to this part 4^ 
his conduot B. Diaz, c 157 • 



Note X*. p. 10^. 

In tracing the progress of the Spanish arma in Ne& 
Spain, we have followed Cortes himself as our most 
certain guide. His despatches to the Emperor contain 
a minute account of his operations. But the unletter- 
ed conqueror of Peru was incapable of relating hiift 
own exploits. Our information with respect to them, 
and oth^ transactions in Peru, is derived, however, 
from contemporary and respectable authors. 

The most early account of Pizarto's transactions 
in Peru waS' publbhed by Francisco de^erez, his, 
secretary. It is a simple unadmned narrative, canried 
down no farther than the death of Atahualpa, in 
1538 ; for the author returned to Spain in 15S4, and, 
soon after he landed, printed at SevSle his «1iort 
History of the Conquest of Peru, addressed to the 
Emperor. 

Doll Pedro Sancho, an dBieer who served under - 
Pizarro, drew up an account of his. expedition, which 
was translated into Italian by Bamu«io, and jnterted 



im kh v&Iualfle GoUeetibn, but has nenrer beep pidblislied 
iai ks iffirigiMd kngiMige. Sancho reiunied to Spaitt at 
tbelfiaine tine vi|^ Xerez. ^Great credit. is due to 
what both these authors relate concerning the process 
and operations of Pizarro ; but the residence of the 
^wniarris lin Pdru had been, so short, at the time 
ivh^i* thej^^left it^^flkid their iiutaareourscvith the na- 
tives so^lfeoder, tint their.knowledge of the Peruvian 
ixiaiin«cs. flted^ cnat^ins' is very iuipi^eot. 

Tm: ncKtt atnttop c araary JdatariaB ii Pedro^Cieaa 
de Leon^> viio^pHbiished his ^Cm>ima del Peru at So* 
vill^ in ¥MS. ^ tifhe had finished all that he proposes 
iR4faeAgeDi»iiiidiidBion of bia 'WO|fc, it would have b^n ' 
the XMx^ coBJi|piete;hist«»7 wbidk had been published 
of any region in the New World. He was weil cpialb- 
fied to execute it, having served during seventeen years 
in Amriiat, .and having visited in p^aon most o£ the 
poovineei oonderaing which he iiad occasion to; write. 
Bttt iOBty the first part of hifi -Chronicle has be^i iprlnt- 
ed. It coiitaiBs a description of Peru, and several of 
the adjacent provinces, with an account of the institu* 
tioiis iand customs of the natives, and is written .with 
so Mttl^ art, and such an apparent regard for iruth, 
that one must ir^etthe loss of die other parts <^ his 
work. " . ! 

- THifii loss is aonpfy supplied by Don Augustine 
Zarate, who^ published, in 1555, his Historia del 
Descubrimiento y Conquesta de la Provincia del Peru* 
ZauMe was a man of rank and education, 4Uid em- 
ficjed in Peru as comptroller-gcn^al of the public 
revenue. His history, whed>er we attend to its maUer 
or composition, is a book of considerable merit. As * 
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he Had an ofpirtaxuty to be wdl infiurnieA^ and saobiB 
to have been inquisitive widi reipeot to tlie mannfra 
nd traniactions of the Pemraiis, ^gttsA cMdk it dot 
to hit testimoi^. • ..': ri 

Don I>i£«o Fbrnandcs fiuUkbadUs Hittoviadfl' 
Ftoiin 1571. Hiaaolec3bje€tisto4r8latietlMKdiaMii- 
siont and cvnk wwnot ike SptiimJk iv dm ^npic. 
Ab he served in a-paUjic BtotsoD inPera, aoid was viH^ 
acquainted both with the country and with the prind* 
pal aoUMrsJHihosoiiBgriiir scei iim wh ia h he describes; 
as he possesaed soeaid undetitatidiiig iaayi* grca$ iaytaw 
tMhy) his work maybe ranked aAidhg^M^ of. Aa* 
historians most distix^pished ibr Aeir iniilvstry m fo» 
search^ or their capacity^ of judgpngwi^ rcsport to 
the events vdiidi they reiafte^ 

Th£ last author who can be nedtooed mcmmg^^' 
contemporary historians of the conquest «f Pern, is 
Crarcilasso de la Vega, Inci^ For diaift|^ tiie fiftt- 
part of his work, entitled Cdmmeniunoe ^iUata dd 
Ongende he Ineas BeieM del Pem^ was not published 
sooner than the year 1609, sevehty*sk years after the 
death of Atahyalpa the last Empevor, yet as he was 
bom in Peru, and was the son of an <^Bcer of distinoi* 
tion among the Spanish conquerors, by a Coya^ or 
lady of the royal race, on account of which he filwajs 
took die name ^f Inca ; as be was master^ the W* 
guage spoken by the Inea!^ and acquainted with tha 
traditions of his jrountrymen^ his autboiky is rated 
very hig^ and often plac^ above that of all the other 
historians. His work, howeiwr, is httk more thm a 
Commentary upon the Spanbh writers of the PeruviflD 
story, and composed of quotations taken from the 
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aillbors vfhKXKk I have mentioned. This is the idea 
wlttch he himself g^i^es of it, lib. L c 10. Nor is it in 
ibe account of &cts only tiiat he fcdlows them servilely:. 
Even in expkinkig .the institutions and rites of his 
ancestors^ his information seons not to be more pe]> 
feet than theilv. Wb explanation of the Qnipos n 
ahwMl Ae same witb that of AcMta. He produces 
BO specimen of Penman. poetry, but that wretched 
one wHoh be bcittms firom Bha Valera, an early 
miiskmary^ ^s^iose memoirs have never been pidi^hed 
Uk^iL €.15. As for ecmqKisitioni azraagemoit, or a 
capadiy of distiagoidiiag 4>etweeii what ia fidniloi% 
what is probable^ and what is true^ 4mB searches to9 
ihem m vain in the commeMaries of tiie In«a. Hii 
work, however, notwithstanding its great defects^ is 
not altogether destitnte of use. Some txiaditions which 
he received from his countrymen sae preserved in it. 
His knowledge of the Peruvian language has enabled 
him to correct some etft>rs of die Spanidi writers, and 
he has inserted in it some curious facts, taken from 
autiiors whose works were never juiblished, and are 
now lost. 
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Ovz may form an idea both 6f the hardsh^ which 
they endured, and of the unhealthfiil climate in the 
r^^ns which they visited, from the extraoordinary 
mortality that prevailed among them. Pizarro carried 
out 112 men, Almagro 70. In less than nine months 
idO of ti^ae died. Few fell by the sword; moat of 
diem wcm cut off by diseases. Xerez, p. ISO. 
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NqtbXIL p. 112. 

This islandy says Herrera, i» rendered so miooai* 
ibrUble by the un viudesomenen of its dknate^ its im^ 
penetrable woods^ its rugged mouniainsy and the mol- 
titiide of insects and' r^tUes, that it is seidoio anf 
luAf&t epithet than that otinferhal isemplc^ed m des- 
eribing it. The san is ahoost Bev«r seen thore, aai 
throug^iout the year it ^hardly ever ceases to rmu 
Dec. S« lib» X. c. 3« Dandier touched at this isltfid 
in the year l&$6; andhiik pcGOont of the diaiale'is 
Bot mQce favourable. VoL i. p« 172« H^ during his 
cruise on the Doast^ visited most of the places v^hen 
Pizarro landed, and.his descripiioa o£ thaathsotrs 
. on the nanyitims of the eariy JSpaou^ U^orii^ 



KoTB XUL p. IS2. 

Bx diis time horses had mukiptied greadyin the 
j%mnish settlements on the continent. When Cortes 
began his expedition in the year 1518, though his 
armament was more 4^nsidei;able than that <rf Pizamn 
and composed of persons 8>Qperior in rank to those 
who invaded Peru, he could procure no mow ibm 
sixterai horsies^ 



:Note XIV* p* ISS. 

for. the year 1740, D. Ant. UUob> and D. Qemge 
Juan, travelled from Guayaquil to Motup^ by~the 
same route which Pizarro took. From the deecriptioii 
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€f their jotmiey, one raaf- farm an idea cf^ ike dUffi^ 
calty of Ub march. Tfae.«amfy plains between St 
Miebad de Pi^im and cMotupe extend 90 miles, 
without water, without a tree, a plant, or any green 
thing, on a dreary stretch of burning sand. Voyage, 
torn. L p. 399, &c. 



Note XV. p. 159. 

Tms extravagant and unseasonable disconrse of 
Vahriafde has been censored by all bistoriims, and with 
Justice. Bat though he senns to have been an iffite- 
rate^ and bigolted monk, nowise resembling the good 
Oimedo w4k> accompanied Cortes, the absimlity of 
his addre6»4o Atahualpa must not be charged whcdly 
upon hiai. His harangue is evidently a translation 
or paraphrase of that form concerted by. a junto of 
Spamsh divines and lai^rers in the year 1509, for ex- 
{daining the ri^^t of dbeir King to the sovereign^ of 
the New World, and for directing the offioors employ- 
ed in ^America how tibey should take possession of any 
new country. See V<d. I. Note xxiii. The senti- 
ments contained in Valverde's harangue must not then 
be imputed to the bigotted imbecilKty of a particular 
mttUy birt to that of the age. But Oomara and Ben- 
zimi relate, one circumstance oooceming Valverde, 
whidi, if anth^iti^ roEidm's hhn an otgect^ not (tf oon- 
temft only, but of hmror. Th^ assort, that during 
die whole action Valverde continued to excke the sol- 
diers to slaughter, calling to them to strike the enemy, 
not with the edge^ but with the points of their swords. 
<ibniara, Cron. c lid. B^nz. Hist. Nov. Ovtns, lib. 
aii c* 3. Sodi behaviour was very diffelvnt from that 
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4if die Eomm CalhoUc fiergy in other p«!ts of Ame* 
rica» wbow they iinifonidy exerted th^ inAuenoe to 
(»otoct*e Indian^ and to moderale the ferodljr of 
their coiutiymtii* 



Note XVL p, 14.1. 

Two diffisrent sjnrteoM lutve beeit ^mned co&cendiig 
the ocmduct of Atahualpa. Th^ Spuush writes, in 
order fto jiiltify the violenee of their omBtrymei^ €<m- 
tend .Ami att die Inca's.profiDanom of fHeodahip were 
fioigned.; and that his intention in agreeing to an in* 
terview with Ptsarro at Caxamaka, waa to cut off 
him add his followers at one blow : diat for Xhh pot* 
pose he advanoed mlh mxSi a niunerovis bodjof atten* 
dairt% who had arms concealed under tlieir guniei^ 
to execute this sdieme. T3iis is die acoonnt given by 
Xerez and Zarat^ and adcqited by Horrera. Bat if 
it had been the plan of the Imsa to destroy Ibe Spa* 
niardst one can hardly iraf^ine that he woiM have 
pennitted them to nuuroh unmolasted throng^ the de* 
sert <^ Motupc^ or havenegleeted to defend the passes 
in ihe mousitams, where they m^ht have been atiade* 
ed with so miteh advantage. If die Pemviain march* 
ed to Ciaxamalca with an intentioii to ML ^Msn the 
S^ianiards, it is inoonceivabley that of so gaest a body 
of men, prepared fi>r actien^ not one diaidd aiterapt 
to make resistance^ but all taoKly mSfS themaebea to 
be bnfeebered by an enemywhom they wore armed to 
attack* Atahnalpa's mode of advancing to the in- 
terview has the aspect of a peaceable prooessmi^ not 
of a militery enterprise. He himself and his fslOometA 
vi&rCf in t^ir habits of eeremonyy preceded^ aa on 



Ai^.t^'MAeM»iQr^ by inMormfed liarMngeM. T%aagli 
mde natioiis an Irtqaenlfy cunning and &ke^ yot^ if 
«* Is^licQie «f dec^tihon and tiieadiiety mtirt be iinp«ted| 
fiHli^ to & numai^db tbat had no great, veaaon tot' be 
iilarmed at a visit from strangers wbo solicited admfSr 
aion< ilitohk piieseBoe as friendsy or to an adventarar 
so daring and so liifle scrupulons a^ Piaarro, one eau*- 
not hesitate in determining whore to fix^^be presiunp«- 
tkia (of gttttt Eren aseAdat the endea^oors of' liie 
jJlpunsktrntenitorpaNiatethe jproceedings of Fkprro^ 
one ]daiBb)r pceceiv^ that k was hw intention^ to vnii 
3B Msii^emt^ to seiar the Inem and th«t b^ had takMOi 
iMSiisiivea for Aai purpose^ pvedona^fe^ any i 
of thkt moaaRii'a do^ns. 



• Oj^mhAsao de Ui Vega^ extranely acdidtous toi 
dttsata^bia coimteyaaen^ the Peruvittis, horn die crime 
of haTing concerted the ^kstmctkm «f Pinarvo andbis 
f<dloirers^ and no less afraid to charge the Spaniards 
wiifa iaiprc^ev oondnet towards the Inea, has framed 
anodier- sj»tem« He xvlates, that a man of majestic 
feniH.with a hing beard, and garments rieachtegtotfae 
^geoond, baring af^aeared in a visioii to Viraoocha, the 
dghthi Ineay and deckred that he was a cfaHd of the 
£itti, l3iat mosmrvh bu^ a temple in luMiour of tins 
fiersoin, and erected ao unage of ham, resemUing is 
nearly as; possible tbe» singular jGaras in ^ich be bid 
€sch]bited himself to hift^niew* Xn^ this temple dMne 
bonimrs were paid to him, by the name of Viracoeba. 
P. i. \B>4 iv. o. 21. lib. y« c 20. When ihe Spaniards 
first appeared kk Peru, die length of th^r beards, and 
the dress they wore, strudr every person so mndi wiA 
A^ likeness to the image of Viraeoeha, that diey 
snppoeed them to be children of the Sdih who bad 
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detoended fixnn.hwven to eufth. AH xMUJvded, fhak 
die fiital period of tbe Peratian empife was dow jqi- 
proacbiDg, and dmt the throne would be occupied by 
new. possesiors^ Atahualpa hitDself^ considering the 
SpoDDiards as mesBengem from h«iven, was so &r from 
entertaining any thoughts of resisting tbeih, that he 
deteranned to yieU inq>licit' obedience to their oom- 
maDds. . From those sentiqientB flowed his pntfiassioiis 
of love and reject : To 4liose were^owing l^etcoidial 
reception of Soto and F^^ditMuui Pisarro in his oamfii 
and the su^iMve reYereaoe with wUdi 1^ himsdf 
adranted to yisit the Spai£di generai in hb qoMPters; 
bnt firom Ae gffoss ignorance of Hiilipilkiy thetinter- 
preter, the declaration of Uie Spaniards^ and lA. an* 
swer to it, were so ill explained, that by th^ mutual 
kiabifi^ to compreh^Dd each other's intenti<ms, the 
&Aal rancounler at Caaounalca, with all itsidreadfiil 
cotasecyaeBoes, was occasioned. t ' 

It is remarkable, that no traces of this soporrtitioas 
vmieration of the Peruvians for the Spaniards, are to 
be found dther in Xerez, or Sancho, or Zarat^ pre- 
vious to the interview at Castamalca; and yet &e two 
former served under Piearro at that time^ and the 
latter virited Peru soon after the conquest If either 
tbe Inca himself, or his messengers, had addressed the 
j^)aniard8 in the words which Garcilasso puts in dieir 
mouths, they must have been struck with such submis- 
sive dedaraticms; and they would certainly have avml* 
ed themselves of them to accomplish their own des^ns 
with greater facility. Garcilasso hnnsel^ t^ioogh hb 
nasnralive of the iirtercourse between the Inca and 
%aniards, preceding the rencounter at Caxamalca, is 
founded on the supposition pf his bdieving th^n to be 



Viracoclias, or divine beings, p^ 2. Kb« )« c* 17, &#. ]^ 
with his usdal inattenticm and inaccturaeyt be admits, m 
another place, that the Perpvians did not recollect the 
resemblance between them and the god Viracocha, un- 
til the fatal disasters subsequent to the defeat at Caxa- 
malca, and then only began to call them Yiracochas, 
pw 1. lih. V. c. 21. This^ is confirmed by Herrera, 
dec. 5. lib« ii« a. 12.. In maiiy different parts of Ame- 
rioa, if we may btlieve the Spanish writers, thi^iv 
eouBl^rymen were consi^ed as divine beings who had 
di^scended fi^om heaveii* But in this insta,Dce> as in 
many whkb occur in the iiit^K:ourse between Aatiomi 
whose progress in. r^nem^it is^ very unequal, the ideajs 
of tlboie who used, the expression were.di£Sareut irom 
ibe ideas of those. who heard it. For such is the 
idiom of the Indian languages, or such is.die »mpli» 
city of those wjio speak them, that when they see any 
tiihig with which they were formerly unacquainted^ 
and of which they do not know the origii^ they say^ 
ihsLt it came down from heaven. Nugnez i Bam. iii. 

a27. a 

Thb aeeount which I have given of the sentiment^ 
. and proceedings of the Penp^vians, appears to be' mcore 
natural and consistait than ather of the two precediiigi 
and is better supported by the facts related by the con- 
temporary historians. 

' AccoRDiNQ to Xerez, p. 200. two thousand Peru- 
vians were killed. ' Sanchp makes t)ie nu^b^r . qf the 
fdtm six or seven thousand; Raq[U;iii,, 27.4« D. , By 
Gsrcik^o's accouiit^ five thousmd >^pre mass^t^cre^f, 
p. 2. Ub« 1* c. 25. The number which I have m^nr] 
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tiOMdy being the mediam htHswikn tixe extremes^ may 
lirobftbty be nearest the tnithr 



Note XVIL p. US. 

Nothing can be a more striking ptocfofAit, than 
diat three Spaniards travelled ftfxn Caxamalca (a 
C11ZCO4 The distance between diem is six hundsod 
miles. In every place throughout diis great extent c£ 
eomitry) they were treated with dl th^ l|ionotirs niuch 
die Peruvians paid to their sovere^s, Mid even to 
tibdr divinities. Und^ pretext of amassiug what was 
waiiting for the ransom of the Inca^ they dMoandeif the 
plates of g^d with whidi the Walls of the Temple «tf 
the Sun in Cozco were adorned | attd tikougb tiie 
pricists were unwilling to aHenate those sa^^ed orna- 
ments, and die people refused to violate the shrine dt 
liieir god, the three S^>aniards, wtdi thinr own lumds, 
robbed the Temple of part of this valuable tteasnl:e; 
and such was the reveroice of the natives ior tfaenr 
persons, that though they beheld this act of sacril^e 
witli astonishment^ they did not atten^ to prevent or 
iKsturb the commission of it' 2arat^ Kb. H. c. 6* 
Sancho up. Ramus, fii. S75. D., 



Note XVIII. p. 157. 

Acc^ll^iM^ to Herrera, Ae q>oil of Cuzco^ after 
setting apart the K\si^%Jlfl^ was divided amcmg 4W 
persons. Each received 4000 pesos. This aBM>ant» 
to 1,920,000 pesos. Dec. v. lib; vi. c. S. But as die 
general^ and other officers, were entitled to a share far 
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greater than that of the private men, the turn total 
must have risen much beycMid what I have mentioned* 
Gomara, c. 123. and Zarate, lib.'ii..c. 8. satisfy them- 
selTes with asserting in general, that the plnndef of 
Cuzco was of greaiter value than the ransom of Ata- 
htialpa. 



Note XIX. p. I6a 

N6 expedition in the New World was conductsed 
with more persevering courage thaa that of Alvarado^ 
and in none were greater hardddps endured. Many 
of the persons engaged in it were, like their leader ve^ 
terans who had s^ved under Cortes, inured to all ifae 
rigour of American war. ' Such of my readers ad have 
not an opportunity of perusdng the sinking description 
of their auffi^ringsby Zaratdor Herrera, may form some 
idea of the nature of their march from the sea-coast to' 
Quito, by conauUii^the account which D. Am. Ulkm 
givea of his own journey in 17S6, nearly in the same 
route, Voy. torn. i. p. 1 78« &c« ; cm* that ef M. Bouguer, 
Tidio proceeded from Puerto Viejo to Quito, by lire 
same road whidi Alvarado took. He compares his 
own journey with that of the Span^ leader, imd by^ 
the comparison gives a most striking idea of the hcid* 
ness and patience of Alvarado^ in forcing his way 
through so many obstacles* Voyage au Perou, p. 38* 
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Nora XX. p. 161. 

AccoROiNO to Herreniy th^e was entered on ac-r 
count of the King, in gold, 155,300 pesos, and 540O 
marks (each 8 ounces) of silver, besides several vessels 
and ornaments, some of gold, and others of silver; on 
account of private persons, in gold, 499,0Q0 pesos^ and 
54,000 mariu of silven Dec 5. lib. vi. c 1 3. 



HorszXXL p-172. 

Tmm Feruyians not only .imitated the militaiy arCs 
of the S^aiuards, but had recourse to devices of thdr 
own. As the cavalry were the chief olyects of theijr 
tarror, they endeavoured to render them.inci^bleof 
actings, by means of a long thong with a atone fiuitened 
to each end. This, when tl^rown by.a.ddlful handy 
twisted about the horse and its.nder, and entangled 
them so as to obstruct their motiims. .Herrera m^i^ 
tions this. as an invention of their own. Dec 5* 
lib. viiL c 4. But as I have observed, Yohlh p. 162.- 
this weapon is common among several barbarous tribes 
towards thd extremity of South . America ; and it is 
more probable that the Peruvians had observed the 
dexteril^ with which they used it inhuntii^, and .an 
this occasion adopted it themselves. Tbe iSpaaiAcds 
were considerably annoyed by it. Herrera, ibid. An- 
other instance of the ingaiuity of the Peruvians de- 
serves mention. By turning a river out of its chan- 
nel, they overflowed a valley, in which a body of the 
enemy was posted, so suddenly, that it^ was with the 
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utmost difficulty the Spaniards made their escape^ 
Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 5. 



Note XXII. p.lSSi 

Herrbra's account df OreIl»(ia*s voyage is the moftt 
miiiute^ and apparently . the xnost acctirat^j It was^ 
probfbly taken frMn t^Journarof Ordkn^^ bimseUl 
But the dalestare not diatiiictiiy marked^ His naviga- 
tion dovpn 'die Coca, orNapb, began eiirty in Febrtiavy 
1541'; jand he arrii^ iat the mouth ^lof th^river on 

-the 36th of August, havirtg spent ift^a;r'«&ren' months 
bi dM toyage^ M. »de kt Cdadanrin^y in the year 

^)74<3,-eailedffom Cueiicfi;tb Para, a seOtlemetit of the 
Po^il^ese at the .mcmth of the rmv, ^ havigMfon 

'mueb.Uiiger than that of OreHatoa, in less* d^an "four 
rodnttw. 3'^¥oJ7age, p. 179* But the two>kdy^n<kirers 

'Wiere very diflbrently provided for the voyage. This 
hazardous undertaking, to which ambition prompted 
Orellana, and to which the love of science led M. de 
la Condamine, was undertaken in the year 1769, by 
Madame Godin des Odonais, from conjugal a£^tion. 
The narrative of the hardships which she suffered, of 
the dangers to which she was exposed, and of the dis- 
asters wbidi b^si her, is one of the most singular and 
affectiDg stories in any laftguiage, exhibiting in her 
ccmdixit a striking picture of the fortitude which dis- 
tinguishes die (m^ sex, mingled with the sensibility 

.and tenderness peculiar to the other. Lettre de M. 
Crodin a M. de la Condamine. 

VOL* III. C c 
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Note XXIIL p. 199. 

Herrera giv«6 a strikik^g ^picture of their indigence. 
Twelve gentlemen, who had been ofScers of distino- 
4ion under Almagro^ lodged in th^ «aine hewc^ and 
'havttg bttt one cloak among tbesui it wis worn alter* 
tbaliely h^ him ^h0 had oo^aAm ia bi^ear inpoUic, 
whUe the rest, froBi tkiD moit of a dceenl dresi, iv^e 
dbiigidd to keep witfun dooi^ Tlieir Attmer Mends 
tand cbmpiaikMis were so much afraid ctgkmg 'dSea^ce 
do Pkarro, ths^ Aey dursl not eotaiaili Hr ^9M con- 
verse with them. Oat wkaf coiicdive mhat wait die 
eondiiio% tnd what the .indigMition<oC mail «i\«e lac- 
cuatotaed to .power atidc^ulcMe, wbentht3rfisltdM»i- 
aelves poor and detptfed, without a rOK^ mdar whitb 
lo shelter their heads, whila thej b^tdd olhenv iwhese 
anetit aad services wene (not ^nal to tiKirs, Uvnig^in 
splendour in iiunptiioiis edifices. Dee. 6. lib. wL c & 



Note XXIV. p. 214. 

HfiRREHAt whoae raccnsacy . fcridltes Um to ^tmt 
ceedit, assarts, that Gooa^o Piaanno qMsemed da- 
mains in the aeighboiuhood t)f Chaniieflaca deia PlHla, 
which yielded him an annual reveinKigeeater tfaan^ittiaC 
of^the Archbishop of Toledo, the best endowed 86e ki 
Europe. Dec 7. lib. vL c. S. . 
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NonXXV. p. Ml, 

All the Spanidi writers describe his march, and 
die distresses of both parties, yery minutely. Zarat^ 
observes, that hardly any paraUel to it occurs m his- 
tory, either with inspect to the length of the retreat, 
or the ardour of the pursuit. Pizsaro, according to 
his oompatadOB, fblloT^ the viceroy upwards of three 
thousand miles» Lib* v. c. I6» 26^. 



NotbXXVI. p.34*. 

It amemnte^ according to Fernandez, the besC ii^ 
formed historian of that period, to one million four 
hundred thousand pesos. ' lib. ii. c. 79; 



NoTi XXVIL p. 2M. 

CAftTAJAL, from the beginning, had been an advo* 
cate for an accomnlodation with Gasca. Finding 
I^zarro incapable of holding that bold course which he 
iHriginally suggested, he recommended to him a timely 
submission to his sorereign as the' safest measure. 
When the president's ofiers were first communicated 
to Carrajal, ^« By our Lady (said he, in that strain of 
bufibonery which wajr^Bftniliar to him,) the priest issues 
gradous^ bulls* He gives them both good and cheap; 
let us not <mly accept them, but wear them as reliques 
about our necks.'' Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 63. 
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NOTB XXVIII. p. 258. 

During tbe rebellion of Gon^alo Pkarto, seVen 
hundred men were killed in battle, and three hundred 
and eighty were banged or beheaded. Herrera, jdec« 
8. lib. iv. c 4. Above three hundred of ^thisse were 
cut off by Caryajal. Fernandez, lib. ii» c. 91. Zata^ 
makes the number of those put to a vidltot death &ve 
hundred. Lib. vii. c. 1. 



Note XXIX. p. 267. 

In my inquiries conoeming the manners^ and poKcy 
of the Mexicans, I have, received much information 
from d large manuscript of Don Alonso de Corita, 
one of the judges in the Court of Audience of Mexico. 
In the year 155S, Philip II. in order to discover the 
mode of levying tribute, from his Indian subjects, that 
would be most beneficial to the crown, and least op- 
pressive to th^m, addressed a mandate to all the Courts 
of Audience in America, enjoining them to answer 
certain queries which he proposed to them, oHiceming 
the ancient form of government established among the 
various nations of Indians, and the. mode in which 
they had been accustomed to pay taxes to their kings 
or chiefs. In obedience to this inandate, Corita, who 
had resided nineteen years in America, fourteen c^ 
which he passed in New Spain, composed the work of 
which I have a copy. He acquaints his sovereign, 
that he had made it an object, during his residence in 
America, and in all its provinces which he had visited, 
to mqulre diligently into the manners and customs of 
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dw natives; that he had conversed for this purpose 
with many aged and intelligent Indians, and consulted 
several of the Spanish ecclesiastics who understood 
^o Indian languages most perfectly, particularly some 
of those who landed in New Spain soon after the con- 
quest. Corita appears to be a man of some learning, 
and to have carried on his inquiries with the diligence 
and accuracy to which he pretends. Greater credit is 
due to his testimony from one circumstance. His 
woA was not composed with a view to publication, or 
in support of any particular theory, but contains sim- 
ple though full answers to queries proposed to him 
officially. Though Herrera does not mention him 
among the authors whom he had followed as guides in 
his history, I should suppose, from several facts of 
which he takes notice, as well as from several expres- 
sions which he uses, that this memorial of Corita was 
not unknown to him< 



- Note XXX. p. 281. 

The eariy Spanish writers were so hasty and inac- 
ctirate in estimating the numbers of people in the 
provinces and towns of America, that it is impossible 
to ascertain that of Mexico itself with any degree of 
precision. Cortes describes the extent and populous- 
ness of Mexico in general terms, which imply that it 
was not inferior to the greatest cities in Europe. Go- 
mara is more explicit, and affirms, that there were 
60,000 houses or families in Mexico. Cron. c. 78. 
Herrera adopts his opinion, Dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 13.^ 
and the generality of writers follow them imjilidtly, 
widiout inquiry or scruple. According to this ac- 
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count, the inhabitanU of Mexico must have been about 
JOO^OOO. Torquemada^ with hit usual prcfpexkmtf to 
the marvellous, assertSf that there were a hundred and 
twenty thousand houses or families in Mexico, and 
consequently about six hundred thousand inbabitantB. 
Lib. iiu c S5. But in a very judicious account of the 
Mexican empire^ by one of Cortes's officers, the popu«- 
lation b fixed at 6O31OOO people. Ramusio, Ul. 309. A. 
Even by this account, which probably is much nearer 
the truth than any of the foregoing, Mexico was a 
great city^ 



Note XXXI. p. 28fi. 

It is to P. Torribio de Benavente, that I am in- 
debted for this curious observation. Palafox, Bishop 
of Ciudad de la Puebla Los Angeles, confirms and il- 
lustrates it more fully. The Mexican (says he) is the 
only language in which a termination indicating res- 
pect, silavas reverentiaUs y de cortesia^ may be i^Sxed 
to every word. By adding the final syllaUe zin or azin 
to any word, it becomes a prefer expression of venera- 
tion in the mouth of an inferior. If, in speaking to an 
equal, the word Father is to be used, it is Tatlj but an 
inferior says Taizin. One priest ^)eaking to another 
calls him Teqpiaqueg a person pf inferior rank calls 
him Teopixcatzin. The name of the Emperor wbo 
reigned when €ortes invaded Mexico, was MonUTsuma^ 
but his vassals, from reverence^ pronounced it Mxm* 
tezumazin. Torribio^ MS: Palaf. Virtudes del Indio^ 
p. 65. The Mexicans bad not only reverential nouo% 
but reverential verbs. The manner in which these are 
formed from the verbs in common use, is explained 



1^, D. J^d. Aug. Aldaaaa y Gwvidm: m his Mm^^m 
Qrmufwrf NOt IBS. 



NoTEXXXILp.293, 

Fbom comparipg several passages in Corita aii4 
Herrera, w6 may collect, with spme degree^ of 9^11- 
racy, the various modes in which the Mexicans con- 
tributed towards the support of government. Some 
persons of the first order seem to have been exempted 
from the payment of any tribute, and, as their only 
duty to the public, were hoimd to personal service in 
war, and to follow the banner of their sovereign with 
tkm vassalSf 3« The ipunediate vassals of the crown 
were bounds i^ipt only to personal military service, but 
paid a certain proportion of the produce of their land^ 
in kind* 3# Those who held officer of honoi^' pr 
trust, paid a certain share of what they receiv^ in^con- 
sequence of holdiug these. 4. Each Cq^pdUej or asapK 
ciation* cultivated some part of the cop^mpn fi^ 
allotted to it, for the behoof of the crown, and depor 
$ited the produce m, the royal granotries. 5» Some 
part of whatever was brought to the public m,arket9, 
whether fruits of the earth, or the various p^K)ductiQ^s 
of their artists and manufaoturersi was demanded fi>^ 
the public use ; and the merchaut^ whp paid this were 
^epopted from every other tax. 6. The Mcj^ye^ue^ 
or ad^cripti glebte, were bound to cultivate certain 
. districts in every province, whiph maj be cousidered 
as crown landsy and brought the increase into public 
storehouses. Thus the sovereign received some part 
of whatever was useful or valuable in the country, 
whether it was the natural production of the soil, or 
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k6quired by the industry of the people. What each 
contributed towards the support of govemmetit, aeems 
to have been inconsiderable. Corita, in answer to one 
of the queries put to the Audience of Mexico by Phi* 
lip II. endeavours k> estimate in money the value of 
what each citizen might be supposed to pay^ and does 
not reckon it at more than three or four r^als^ about 
€fighteen pen^e or two sfailUngs a-head. 



Note XXXIII. p. 293. 

Cortes, who seems to have been as much astonish- 
ed with this as with any instance of Mexican ingenuity, 
gives a particular description of it. Along one of the 
causewajTSy says he, by which they enter the city, are 
conducted two conduits, composed of clay tempered 
with mortar, about two paces in breadth, and raised 
about six feet. In one of them is conveyed a stream 
of excellent water, as large as the body of a man, into 
the centre of the city, and it supplies all the inhabitants 
plentifully. The odier is empty, that when it is neces- 
sary to clean or repair the former, the stream of water 
naay be turned into it. As this conduit passes along 
two of the bridges, where there are breaches in the 
causeway, through which the salt water of the lake 
Hows, it is conveyed over them in pipes as large as the 
tody of an ox, then carried from the conduit to the 
remote quarters of the city in canoes, and sold to die 
inhabitants. Eelat. ap. Ramus. 241. A* 
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Note XXXIV. p. 295. ' ' 

iij the armoury of the royal palace of Madrid aife 
shown suits of armour, which are called Montezuma's. 
They are composed of thin lacquered copper plates. 
In the opinion of very intelligent judges, they are 
evidently eastern. The foirms of the silver orpaments 
upon them, representing dragons, &c. may be consi- 
dered as a confirmation of this. They ^re infii^itely 
superior, in point of workmanship, to any effort of 
American art. The Spaniards probably received 
them from th^ Philippine Islands. The only unques- 
tionable specimen of Mexican art that I know of m 
Great Britain, is a cup of very fine gold, which' is said 
to have belonged to Montezuma. It weighs' 5 oz. 
12 dwt. Tliree drawings df it were exhibited to Ae 
Society of Antiquaries, June lX>. 1765.' A man^s 
head is represented <m this cup. On one side the fuH 
face, on the other the profile, on the third the back 
jpartii of the head. ThereKevo is said to have been 
produced by punching the inside of the cup, so as to 
make the representation of a face chi the outside. 
The features are gross, but represented with some de- 
gree of art, and certainly too rude fof Spanish work- 
manship. This cup was purchased by- EdMrard Earl 
of Orford, while he lay in the harbour of Cadiz with 
the fleet under bis command, and is now in the pos- 
session of his grandson, Lord Archer. I am indebted 
for this information to my respectable and ingenious 
friend Mr Barrington. In: the sixth volume of the 
Archffiologia, * p. 107^ is published an account of some 
masks of Terra Cotta, bwHight from a buiying-ground 
on the American, i^ntinent, about seventy miles &om 
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the Britbh settlemait on the Mosquito ahcve. Tb^ 
•re 8aid to be likenegnet of tbi^ <»r other emineiit 
penoos. From the descripticmg and engravings of 
Aemy we hare an addiriooal proof of the. imperfect 
state of arts among th# Americans. 



Note XXXV. p, 302. 

The kamed reader will perceive bow much I b^vie 
bees indebted, in this part of my work, to the gnid*^ 
aaoe o( the Bisbc^ of CUoucestery who has traced the 
sMoessive steps by wUch the homan mind advanced 
m this line of its progress, with much erudition^ aad^ 
greater ingenuity. He is the first, as £ir as I know, 
who formed a rational and cmiustent tbemry ooncem-^ 
ing the various modes of writing practised by netjons, 
according to the various dqpreas of thdr imi^pove- 
mei^ Div. Legpition of Mcse% iii. 69, &c. $ome 
bnportant observations have been added hy M< le Pre* 
ttdentde Brosses, the learned and intdliynt fmthor 
of the Traits de la Formation Mechanique dm T<ai^Wi 
tom. i. 295, &c 

As the Mesp^an paintings are the m^ ciiriou5 
monuments, extant of the earlieit mode of writmg^ it 
wiU npt be io^prx^r to fpw^ pome account of the 
means by which they were preserved from tbe general 
<«rreck of ev^ry wprk of art in America, and commu^ 
nicated to the pidrfic. For the most early and com*- 
plete coUeptiap of theses published by Pnrcba9| we #re 
indebted to the attentioii of that curious inquirar, 
Hakhiyt. Don AAtoiuo Mepdcwt viceroy of New 
Spain, having deemed tho^e pfdntings e proper pre« 
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«#iil $ar dMirles V. t^ Aip in which they were sent 
lo S^pain was taken bgr a French cmiser, and th^ 
«ain« into the poiaewon of Thevet, the King'^ geo- 
gnqpher, who, faa^g travelled himself into the New 
Worlds and described one of its provinces, was a ca* 
rioitf observer of whatever tended to iHustrate the 
fiiaaners of the Americans. On hk death they were 
% purchased by Haklnyt} at that time chaplain of the 
English ambassador to the French court ; and, beis^ 
1^ by him to Bmrchas, were published at the desire oi 
the leam^ antiquary Sir Henry Spelmui. Pttrdia% 
liL 1065. They were translated from English into 
French by Melchiaedeck Thevenot, imd published in 
his collection of voyagesi a. d. 16S$« 

The second qpecknen of Mexican ^eture-writing 
was published by Dr Francis Ganelli Carreri^ in two 
{copperplates. H^ first is a mi^, or representation 
of the progress of the anci^fit Mexicalis on thdr first 
arrival in the country^ and of the various stati<His in 
which they settled, before they founded the capital of 
their empire in the lake of Mexico. The second is 
^ Chronological Wlieel, or Circle, representing the 
numnier in which they computed and marked their 
4^cle of fi%-two years. He received both from I>qb 
Carlos de Siguenaa y Coi^;!Mrra,'a diMigeiit coUec^tor of 
ancient Mexican documents But as it seems n«ow to 
be a received c^pinicm {buiaded^ as far as I kni^i^r, lon 
no good evidence) that Carreri was never 0ut of Italy, 
imd that his famous diro ekl Munda is an BCc^mtt of 
a fietitioos voyage I have not mentioned these pa Jnt- 
ings in the t^Lt. They hbve, howev^y manifeatfy- Ihe 
appearance oS bein^ Mwioan ptodMlioQa, and tiiie 
idlowed to he £o by Bolurini^ wko^ wa» well qualifi td 
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to detemme whether they were genuine or rappo- 
tHitioo9. M. Clavigero likewise iidmiU than to be 
genoioe pdnting8 of the ancient Mexicans. To me 
tfiey always appeared to be so, though, from my de- 
sire to rest DO part of my narratire upon questionaUe 
aothority/ I did not refer to them. The style of 
paintmg in the former is considerably more perSsct 
Aan any other specimen of Mexican design ; \»it as 
Ihe original is said to have been much de&ced by 
time, I suspect that it has been improved by some 
(ouches from the hand of an European artist Car- 
reri, Churchill, iv. p. 487. The Chronological Whed 
is a just delineation of the Mexican mode of comput- 
ing time^ as described by Acosta, lib. vL c. S. It 
seems to resemble one which that learned Jesuit had 
seen ; and if it be admitted as a genuine monument, it 
pro^^es that the Mexicans had artificial, or azbitrary 
characters, which represented several things beades 
numbers. Each month is there represented by a 
•symbol expressiTe of some wbrk or rite peculiar fo it. 

The third specimen of Mexican painting was ^ds- 
covered by another Italian. In 17S6, Lorenzo Botiip 
rini' Benaduci set out for New Spain, and was led by 
several incidents to* study the language of the Mexi- 
'Cans, and to collect the remains of their historical mo- 
numents. He persisted nine years in his resesrcies, 
^tb the enthusiasm oSbl projector, and the patience of 
.an imtiquary. In 1746 he published at Madrid, Idea 
de fU$$& NuHou Historia General 'de la America Septeti'^ 
iriimdlf contailiing an account of. the result of his 
■niiquirieit; 'and he added to it a catalogue of his Ame- 
rifcan Historic Museum, arranged under thirty-six 
.different heads. - His Idea of a New History appears 
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to me the work of a:, whimsical' credtdouS'^jasiift. . .Bdi 

Iftis .catalogue of Mexican maps, pauitiogs^.triilmt^ 

xoUsy calendars, &€• is much larger than one owVl 

hare expected. Unfortunately. a ship, in whicb^ 1^ 

bad B&kt a con»denible paxt of them to Eut^Ope^ wnf 

taken 'by an English privateer duiring the war be^wi^eii 

Great Britain and Spaihr which Q9niUaen«sed in the 

year 1739;. and it is probable, that, they. peirished by 

falling into the hands ,of ignorant capers. Botariiii 

himself incurred the displeasure of the Spanish cqurt^ 

and died -in an hospital at Madrid. The history, .of 

which the Idea, &c. was only a prospectusj wits never 

published. The remainder of his Museum, seems tp 

have been dispersed. Some part of it came into the 

possession of the present Archbishop of ToiedO) whefi 

he was primate of New Spain ; and he published from 

k that curious tribute*roU which I have mentioned. 

The only other collection of Mexican. pain tings,, as 
far as I can learn, is in the Imperial Library at Viennf^ 
By order of their Imperial Mf^esties, I have obtained 
such a specimen of these as I desired^ in eight paii^tr 
ings, made with so much fidelity, that I am informed 
the copies could hardly be distinguished from, the jc^It 
ginals. According tp a note in this Codex Mexicanu^ 
it appears to have been a present from Emanuel, King 
of Portugal, to Pope Clement VII. who .died m d. 
1533. After pissing through the hands of sev^;i^ 
illustrious proprietors, it fell into those of the Catrdir 
nal of Saxe-Eisenach, who presented it tp the Empe- 
ror Leopold. These paintings are manifestly Mf xir 
can, but they are in a style very different from any of 
the former. An engraving* has been made of onci pf 

* Publiafaed in the Pint (Quarto) Edidon, 
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them, m ord^ to gratify such of my readers as mgy 
deem this m object wor^j of their attention. Were 
k tm object of sufficient iaaportance, it might pei^i^ 
be poBsiUe^ by recourse to the plates of Porches and 
the Af^bishop of Toledo, as a key, to finm {dsosiUe 
ooi^ectures conc^ning the meaning of thb picture. 
Mboij of the figures are evidently similar. A. A. are 
targets and darts, almost m the same form vith those 
published by Purchas, p. 1070) 1071, &c B. B. are 
figures of temples, nearly resenblii^ those in Porehas, 
p. 1 109. and 1113. and in Lorenzana, Plate II. C. is 
a bale of mantles, or cotton cloths, the figure of «rhi<^ 
occurs in almost every plate of Purchas and Loren- 
zana. £• E. E. seems to be Mexican captains in tbm* 
war-dress, the fiiutastic ornaments of wlueh resemble 
die figures in Purchas, p. 1110, 1111. 211S. laheuld 
suppose this picture to be a tribute-roll, «5 their mode 
of noting numbers occurs frequently. D. D. D. &c 
According to Boturini, the mode of computation by 
die number of knots was knomn to ^ Mexicans as 
well as to the Peruvians, p. 85. and the manner in 
whi<^ the number of units is represented m the Mexi- 
can puntings in my possession, seems to ccmfirm this 
€|Hiiion. They plainly resemble a string of knots on 
a eord or slender tope^ 

SiKCT I puMished the former editioQ, Mr Waddi- 
kve^ 'Who is stiH pleased to continue his friaidly atten- 
tion to procure me information, has discor^red, in the 
Library of the fiscurial, a volume in folio, consiA^ 
irf forty fleets ef a kind of pa^board, each die size of 
a common sheet of writing paper, widi great variety 
of uncoudi and whimsieal figures of Mexican painting, 
in very fresh colours, and with an explanation in Spa- 
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Biik to most of tbem. Hie ifirst twmty-two shee^ 
are <h« s^m of the mondio, doys^ Sec. About the 
middle of OBok sheet are two or more large figures ficnr 
die month, surrottnded by Hbe signs of the days. 
The last eighteen sheets aa*e not so filled with figures. 
They seem to be signs of Deities, and images of vari- 
ous objects. According to this Calendar In the Esctt- 
ml, the Mexican year contained 286 dsiys, dWideS 
into 26 months of 13 days. Each day is represented 
by a different sigil, taken from some natural ob^eet, a 
«ei^iit> a dog, a lizard, a reed, a house, &c. The 
sigm of days in the Calendar of the Escurial are pre- 
^<»s^y the same with those mentioned by Boturini, 
idea, &c. p* 45. But, if we may give credit to tht^ 
waAko/r^ the Mexican year contained 960 days, divided 
mto 18 months of 20 dap. The or^r of days in 
every mcmCh -was ccnnputed, according to him, fint by 
what he calls a tridecennary progression of days from 
one to thirteai, in the same manner as in the Calendar 
of the Escurialf and dien by a septenary progression 
of days from one to seven, making in idl twenty. In 
this Cefl^dar, not only the irigns which distittguish 
•each dsry^ fairt die qualities sappoeed to be peotdiaer to 
each month, asre marked There are certain weak^ 
nesses which scan to accompany tfie humsfn mind 
through every stage of its progress in observation and 
science^ Slender as was the knowledge of the Mexi- 
cans in astronomy^ it appesfrs -to hirre been already 
connected with judkial astrology. The fortune and 
dMttaotor of persons %oni m eachmctoth are supposed 
to he 4ocMed by seme superior lofiueiice predmninant 
ttt <the time cS n«ti)»ty. Hence it is foreteld in the 
Cadendar^ dMit aH irho are bom in <me month -iHll be 
ridi, in another warlike, in a third Inxurious, (kc 

46 
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The pfiilf board, or whatever substance it may be^ on 
which th£ Calendar in thr Ewurial id painted, seems, 
by Mr Wad^o ve's de8criptik)n of it, to jfesemble nearly 
that in the Imperial , iibr^ry at Vi^ina. In several 
particulans,. th» figures beair some likencfss to those in 
the plate which I have published. The %ures marked 
D. which indiuccd me to conjecture that this painting 
n^ight be a tribute-roll similar to those published by 
Purchas and the Arcbbishi^ of Toledo, Mjr Waddi- 
love supposes to be signs of days : and I hfive ;such 
confidence in the accuracy of his obseiTations, as to 
conclude his opinion to be well4bunded» It appears, 
from th© characters in which the explanations of the 
figures are written, that this curious monument ^f 
Mexican art has been obtained soon after, the ooii- 
quest of the empire* It is singular that it should never 
have been motioned by any Spanish author. 



Note XXXVL p. S04^. : 

The first was called the Pr'mce of the DeatbM 
Xaiice; the second, the Divider of Men; the third, 
the Shedder of Blood;; the fourth, the liord of the 
Dark-house. JLcosta, lib. vi, c 25. 



Note XXXVIL p, M2. 

The temple of Cholula, which was deemed more 
iholy than any in New Spain, was likewise the moet 
considerable. But it was nothing more than a mouDt 
of solid earth. According to Torquemada, it waB 
above a quar^r of a league in, circuit at the base» and 
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i^0«e t0'kli^'h^^b«io£ fbriy fstboo^s. M^ntfrq. Ink 
lib. iifJc/ lf9l^ Even M Clavlgero a^khowtedgesf that 
all the M^i^to templ^s^ were solid sttis^tUre!^^' or 
«ttiiii^ii itoiiiiti^, iahd ot con^uence CfAkiot* W con- 
t^rdd st^ atiy evidenbe oiF' their haying -made any 
oonsld^sble progress in* the art of bnildhig. Clavig. 

•^ Fti^M'tHl^^ecting vairidiia ilgiares of tetbples in the 
{lamtinj^^^(»)graved by P^ri^as, there seems to be 
mme Ptksoxkiat subpeiifeing,"ihat all tlieir tempka were 
Jsmftthicted'^in the same'-n^nher^ See* Vd. iU. p. 
ia09, >UW.Hl8w ^ ^ » . . /. . . 

.- lfel<^ «0y *i HaseaH ^ land Tepeaca, but eren in 
Meii<^ k^i' the hoWs^ bf the people were mere hnts 
bulk' wilfc 'tnrfj or niuSd^ or the branches of trees. 
•They wiere'c&ttremelykyw and slight, and without any 
lbm»6ire»'*btft a few eartJffen vessels. Like the rudest 
Indiims,^ mthrA families^ resided under the same roof, 
without having any separate apartments. Herrera, 
dee. 2i fib.vii. c. 1». lib. x. c. 22. Dec. S. lib. iv. 
Ck 1?. Torquon. lib. iii. c. 23. 



Note XXXIX. p. 314. 

* I AM'infilrmed by a person who resided long ih New 
sSpain^ and visited almost every province of it, that 
there is not, in all the extent o£ that vast empire, any 
monument or vestige of any building more ancient 
VOL. III. D d 



\quge tQi)m\ g^tfi rf Wwica J^ iwliic^ (i^^^iMs wlei^ 
tbe diy.; M& jw^ iffr , Tb^ autfeflr: .ofi w^^ipc . 

th9f0 do^ not r^iMiu^^!th^:sm|lle9t y«^i|^ 0f ^ 
existence of any ancient Indian bailding, puMie or 
private, either in Mexico or in any province o{ New 
Spaip. I We tpavellfld, «08 hs^ ^im^h «U the 
^uojtrie^ adja^^w* tp ^i^mii^ m>> New Q^Umf Vm 
13ma^ a^i lyfeexii^Q, :69Aim% Cipfi^r, #iq JJer 
I^il^gdo^ X)f I^eoq, jmi N^vf SMlai^^js^ f^j&ml: 
having observed any monument wo;^rQo|p|e^:ac€Mpt 
some ruins near an ancient village in the valley de 
Casas Grandest in lat N. S'' 46% long. SSa"" 2V from 
the island of Tenerjfe '^r/^a l^lgues N.N.W. 
from Mexico." He describes these ruins minutely, 
^Xi^ tjiey appear, to bp tb^jfe^sn^ of a(f a^tiQi^bsiUtiiing 
of ti^ and stone, pJaa^md f>mi w^ ^jihite ©^rAl^r 
lipi^^ A ipissionary h[ifqrpi^bati^^^kpn|»ivthi« b^ 
}ff^ dfecpwr^ tl^^ ruinfi of ^^g^Ptll^i^ ^^Ik:^ <8witor;to 
the fprmer, about an hppc}?^ l^^^g^i^yB tqw4F44i]^< W« 
on the banlfu» of ^e rjyer fiiti F^|(?» : Ml$r jiwweiw*! ► 

These testimonies derive gT^at. ciredit ftom iHie 
circumstance, that they we^^ not giyQQ.;)||,sippafl cif 
any particular system or theory, but as simple answers 
to queries which I had proposed. It is probable, 
however, that when theae^ ^ntl^^ea assert that no 
ruins or monuments of any ancient work whatever are 
UOW to be d^covier^d in tj^f Mwcw ^m^k^^ they 
meant thi^t there were qo such ruiAS .<>r pianiHnfapits a9 
conveyed any i^ea of grapd^u^ ^ ^xa^^^im'^ ip th^ 
works of its ancient ii^abitapts* Fo^r- it ai^^uni fron^ 
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the testimony of several Spanish authors, that in 
Otumba, Tlasdala, , Gfaxxhila^' flte. some vestiges of an- 
eiait buildings are still visible. Villa S^nor Theatro 
AiMr.,p. 14d* d08. &fi^ D; Fran. AiiIn LorensMula, 

in liisi ivitBdiKetion to that edition of the Cartas de 
Belaeim of Cortes, which he published at Mexico^ 
mentions som^ ruins ivhieh are stiU visible iit ^efveral 
of the towns throi^ which Cortes passed in his way 
to the capitaU p. 4. &c. But neither of these authors 
^ve any description of them ; and .they seem to be so 
Tery in€bnsiderable,r as: to shew only idiat some build** 
ings had once* been thare^ The. large mount of earth 
at CboUiIa, which th^ Spuiiards dignified with the 
name of temple, still reoaaikis, but without any steps 
by which to, itecend, , or ^ny facing o^ stone. It ap^ 
pears now like a natural mount, .eovered with grass 
anddirubs-; and]!)oasibly it was never any thing more* 
Torquem. lib* in. c*. 19. I have received a minute 
description of the remains of a temple near Cuema* 
vaca, on. the road fixna Mexico to Acapulco. It is 
txmiposed of large stones, fitted to each other as nicely 
as tJiose -in the buildings lof the Peruvians, which are 
hereafter mentionied* At the foundatkm it forms a 
square of tweiity-five yards; but as it rises in height 
it diminishes in extent, not. gradually, but by beings 
contrac^ted suddenly at jeegvdax distances, so that it 
inust have 'VesemUed die figure B. in the plate. It 
iecan^ted) h is tei^ ia^a spires 
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Note XLb'p^SSO. i 

Thx eKaggcration^f tb^ Spanish hislofeians, witb 
r«peec to the Dumb«r.of human Tiotims swfrificed in ' 
Mexico, ajftpears'to be Tery gi^t«. According to-Go^ • 
mara, them /was no year in which twenty tboiisand 
human yietims were not oiKred to the Mexican divi-: 
nities, and in some years thqr amounted to fifty thou^ 
sand. Cron. c. 2^9. The skulls of those unhaiq)y 
persons were raqged in order in a bnildii^ ereeted &r 
that purpose^ and two of Cortes's officers ii4io had 
counted them, informed Gomara, that their number 
was an hundred and thirty^six thousand. Ibid. c. 82^* 
Herrera's account is still more incredible^ that the 
number of victims was so great, that five thousand 
hare been siicrificed in one day, nay, on some occa^ 
sions, no le69 dian twenty thousand. Dec. 3. lib.ii, 
c. 16. Torquemada goes beyond both in extravagance^ 
for be asserts, tha( twenty thousand childrai, exclusive 
of other victims, were slaughtered annually. Mem. 
Ind. lib. vii* c 2i. The most respectable authority 
in favour of such high numbers is that of Zumurraga^ 
the first Bishop of Mexico, *who^in a letter to the 
chapter-general of his drder, a. d. 1631, asserts that 
the M^icans sacrificed annually twenty thousknd vic- 
tims. Davila, TeatiH) £cQ(es. 126. In 'Opposition to 
aH these aco6ants, B. de :las Casas obaerves, diatif^ 
there had been such an annual ,waite 'of the.lwiiwn: 
species, the country could never have arrived at that 
degree of populousness for which it was remarkable 
when the Spaniards first landed there. This reason- 
ing is just. If the number of victims in all the pro- 
vinces of New l^ain had been so great, not only must 
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pivipilliilian hiite Iweh prevmited from inerejmfag, but 
the ^hi^mali.i^aee must hare been ^Ktelrmiaa^ ia:a 
diorttime. For besides the wa^te of the spedes by 
sufeh-alitterqits sscrifioeiH it U obaervabley tbat whdte^ 
ever th^ fete erf c^^ves taken in ^i^iiir i* either certain 
de^itborperp^i^ial shivery, as nuen can gain nothing 
by *tthflii»ing speedily to 9& enemy, th^ always resist 
i» the uttermost, and war bei;;Qmes blppdy and d^ 
structive to the last degree. Las^ Casas positively as- 
serts, that the Mexicans never sacrificed more than 
fifty or a hundred persons in a year. See his dispute 
with Sepulveda, subjoined to his Brevissima Relacion, 
p. 105. Gortes does not specify what number of vic- 
tims '^as sacrificed rnmually, but B. Diaz del Castillo 
relates, that an inquiry having been made Vtth res^ 
pect to this, by the Franciscan monks who were sent 
into New Spain immediately after the conquest, it. wafe 
found that above ti«ro thousand five hundred were sa- 
crificed evei^y year m Mexko, c. 207. 



NoteXLI. p. 521. 

Ii* is hardly neces^aty to ohderve, that the Peruvian 
chrbnology is not only obscure, but reptigh^nt to con- 
clusions deducted from the most acciiratfe atid extensive 
observattidhs, concerning the - time thrft elapses during 
each reign, ' in any given succession of Princes. The 
medium hi^ been found* not to exceed' twenty years. 
According to Acosta and Garcilasso de la Vega, Hu- 
ana Capac, who died about the year 1527, was the 
twelfth Inca. According to this rule of computing, 
the duration of the Peruvian mcmarchy ought not to 
have been reckoned above two hundred and forty 
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fears; but tliey aAnn tfait it bad fofatifltod faor 
dr«d yeavi. Aooata^ lib. tL o* 19. Vega, lik L c ^ 
By this account eacb reign is vsaeodeA at s m^d^iiii to 
thirty*tkree years^ instead of twenty f the namber as- 
«ertfdaied by Sir l^eSie Ns«rlon'« obserrations; biie 00 
bnperfect were the P^rmriaix traditkne^ that tboi^ 
the total is bpldly .marked^ the nuaobet of jeaiv la 
each i^ign is unknown. 



Note XLIL p. S30- 

Many of the early Spanish writers assert, that the 
Peruvians offered human sacrifices. Xerez^ p. 190. 
Zarate, lib. i. c. 11. Acosta, lib. r. c. 19. But Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega contends^ that though this \iar\)aTcyBift 
practice prevailed among their uncivilized ancestors^ it 
was totally abo^shed by the lAcas, and that no human 
victim was ever offered in any temple of the Sao. 
This assertion, and the plausible reasons with which 
he confirms it, are sufficient to refute the l^anish 
writers, whose accounts seem to be founded entirely 
upon report, not upon what they themselves had ob- 
served* VegSt lib. ii. c* 4. , In one of their ^tivals, 
the Peruvians offered cakes of bread moistened with 
blood drawn from the arms^ the eye-brows, and noses 
of their.children. Id. lib. vii. c. 6* This rite may have 
Jbecn derived from their ancient.practice^ in their uor 
civilize^ ^tat^t of ^ri^ciqg l^uman victuoS' . 
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Now XLin. p, 337. 

T^fi SpanUrds kave iodopM bo& those clutoiM itf 
^eojlci^t; Pemviflp^ They have pi^pservfed spnie of 
the^qu^etS'<ll^^;ainlll^ laad^ Ja tbeday»\o£tbe Iiica% 
wd' h^iw made B(^ ^jfiiesi by whkh, they water, evety 
^eld tk(BLt they icuitivate, Ull^^ VQyage» toBi^ i. 4A2^ 
477. They likewise -Qoiitiauie^ to «se gMnto^ or thd 
4mf^ ^ s^a-fowk) aft manure^ UUoa gW^ a desGirq>* 
lioQ^ of the almost inci^edibl^^ quantity' of it in. the imatt 
u]4Q4$^e«r.tb0eo«|t• Ibid* ii8i« 



. NoteXIjIV. p. 340* 

Thi^ t€»^e of Cayamboy the palace of the Inea af 
Calla m the ^lain of Liacatiiiigay and thai of Atmn 
Caiuiai^9 are described by UUoa, torn. i. 286, &c. who 
ili^peeted tibem with gceat care. M. de Condamine 
puldiidied & curious memoir coBcenfing die ruins of 
Atun-Canjlar. Mem. de I'Academie de Berlm, A* n* 
174*6, p. 435. Acosta describes the ruins of Cuzco^ 
which he had examined^ Lib. yi. o. 14w Garcilassoy 
in his usmd style, gives pompous and confttsed des* 
criptions of several temples, and other public edifices. 
Lib. iii. c. 1. 21. lib; vi, c. 4. Don i i Zapati^ 
in a large treatise concerning Peru, which has not 
hitherto been pubfished, ccunmunicates some infibrma* 
tioii with reqpect to several monuments^ of the ancient 
Peruvians^ which have not be€»i mentioned, by other 
mithors. MS. penes met Artioulo xx. Ulloa deif 
ofibes some of the imdait Peruvian fortificatkwwy 
which were likewise woilcfi of great extent and soUdity« 



*8* KOtES AKD ifi&UiVftAfrdK^ 

Tom. i. 391. Three circumstances struck all those 
observers : the vast size of tlie stdnes which the Peru- 
vians employed in some of their buildings. Acostd 
iueasuned ott^ wbich i*^ns thirty feet \ongf/ei^teea 
broad, and six in* thickness ;^ and y^t he adds^« tiiat iff 
^ fixrtn^s^ at Cuzco thaPe wer6 stones (considerably 
lazger.^ It iaf' difficult to <jonc€*vc how the PeruHan# 
could duive these, and raise them to the height eVen^ 
of twelve feet. Hie second circumstance is die imper^ 
feption'of the Peruvian art, when applied to working 
in.limber.i^> By tb^ patiepcci and persevenmee natural 
to Americans, stones may be fcmned into any sha^, 
merely by rubbing one against another, or by the 
use of hatchets or other instruments made of stone ; 
but with such rude tools little progress can be made 
in carpentry. The Peruvians could not mortise two 
beams together, or give any degree of imioto or stabi- 
lity to any work ccnnposed of timber.- As they could 
not form a centre, they were totally unacquainted with 
the use of arches in building ; nor can the Spanid^ 
authors conceive how they were able to feame a rooC 
for those ample structures whidi they raiised. 

r The third circumstance is a striking proof, which 
all the monuments of the I^ruvians furnish, of their 
want of ingenuity and invention, accompanied with 
patience no less astoni^ing. None of the stones 
employed in those works were formed into any parti- 
cular or uniform shape, which could render them M 
for being compacted together in building; The In- 
dians took them as they fell from die mountains, or 
were raised out of the quarries. Some were square,- 
9fime triangular, some comnex, some concave. Thi^ 
ai^ and industry were e^nployed in jcHufaig them to^^ 



g^er^ by forming such boUows in .the one as perfectly 
corre^iQnded to the prelections or risings In the other* 
This tedious opeBation> which might have been so 
easily ^hri^giBd by adapting tlM^^ur&ce of the stones 
to each odi§r, eitb^ by rubbing or Vy their hatchets 
of oof^r, wmiid b^ deemed iaocurediblei if it were not 
pp^ heyf^d 4oubi by inspecting the renuans of those 
buildings. It gives them a very singular appenrance 
to an European eye. There is no regular layer or 
stratum of building, and no one stone resembles ano- 
ther in dimensions or form* At the same time, by 
the persevering but ill-directed industry of the Indians, 
they are aU joined with that minute nicety which I 
liave mentioned. UUoa made this observation con- 
* cerning the form of the stones in the fortress of Atun- 
Cannar. Voy. L p. 387. Pineto gives a similar des- 
cription of the fortress of Cuzco^ the most perfect of 
all the Peruvian works. Zapata, MS. penes me. Ac- 
€X>rding to M. de Condamine^ there were regular stra^ 
ta of building in some parts of Atun-Cannar, which 
be remarks as singular, and as a proof of some pro- 
gress in improvement. 



Note XLV. p. 344. 

The appearance of those bridges, which bend with 
their own weight, wave with the wind, and are consi- 
derably agitated by the motion of every person who 
passes along them, is very frightful at first. But the 
Spaniards have found them to be the easiest mode of 
passing the torrents in Peru, over which it would be 
^difficult to throw more solid structures either of stone 
or timber. They form those hai^ng bridges, so strong 
VOL. III. E e 
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and broad, that loaded mules pass along fhem. All 
the trade of Cuzco is carried on by means of sudi a 
bridge over the river Apuriroac. UUoa, tom. L 35S. 
A more simple con^nVance was employed in passing 
smaller stream!>* A basket, in which the traveller was 
placed, being suspended from a strong n^e stretched 
across the stream, it was pushed or drawn from one 
side to the other. Ibid. 



Note XLVL p. 357. * 

My information with respect to those events is 
taken from Noticia breve de la expedicion militar de 
Sonora y Cinaloa, su esdto feliz, y vantojoso estado, 
, en que por consecuentia de ello, se han puesto ambas 
provincias, published at Mexico, June 17th, 1771, in 
order to satisfy the curiosity of the merchants who 
had furnished the viceroy with money for defraying 
the expense of the armament. The copies of this 
Noticia are very rare in Madrid ; but I have obtained 
one, which has enabled me to communicate these 
curious fiu:ts to the public. According to this account 
there was found in the mine Yecorato in Cinaloa a 
grain of gold of twenty-two carats, which weighed 
sixteen marks four ounces four ochavas : this was sent 
to Spidn as a present fit for the King, and is now de- 
posited in the royal cabinet at Madrid. 



Note XLVII. p. 857. 

The uncertainty of geographers with respect to this 
point is remarkable, for Cortes seems to have surveyed 

17 
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its coasts with great accuracy. The Archbishop of 
Toledo has published, from the original, in the pos- 
session of the Marquis del Valle, the descendant of 
Cortes, a map drawn in 154i, by the pilot Domingo 
Castillo, in whick California is laid down as a penin- 
sula, stretching out nearly in the same direction which 
is now given to it in the best maps; and the point 
where Rio Colorado enters the Gulf is marked with 
precision. Hist, de Nueva Espagna, 827. 



Note XLVIII. p. 861. 

I AM indebted for this fi^^t to M. L'Abb^ Raynal, 
torn. iii. 108. ; and upon consulting an intelligent per- 
son, long settled on the Mosquito shore, and who 
has been engaged ia the logwood trade^ I find that 
ingenious author has been well informed. The log- 
wood cut near the town of St Francis of Campeachy 
is of much better quality than that on the other side 
of Yucatan; and the English trade in the Bay of 
Honduras is almost at an end. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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